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On  January  ist  The  Times  published  a  document  of  an 
unusual  nature.  It  was  the  statement  of  the  Turkish 
official  view  on  the  question  of  the  Iraq  frontier.  The 
language  in  which  it  was  couched  was  as  violent  as  it  was 
undiplomatic.  On  the  next  day  the  Turkish  Ambassador 
hastened  to  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  authorship  of 
the  statement,  but — and  this  is  worth  noting — he  made  no 
effort  to  deny  the  truthfulness  of  its  contents.  Comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  Ambassador’s  letter.  The  Times  drily 
remarked  that,  while  the  Turkish  Ambassador  was  not 
the  author,  still  the  statement  had  been  correctly  described 
as  official.  All  this  indicates  to  those  who  understand 
the  ways  of  diplomacy  that  here  we  are  confronted  with 
a  remarkable  “  diplomatic  ”  event. 

The  contents  of  the  statement  mentioned  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  political  situation  which  we  intend  to 
discuss;  they  are  so  unusual  and  remarkable  that  it  is 
well  to  quote  them  in  exienso.  They  are  unusual,  because 
of  the  directness  and  violence  of  the  language  employed; 
they  are  remarkable,  because  they  convey  a  picture  of  a 
state  of  affairs  which  is  well  known  to  political  observers, 
but  which  has  never  before  been  presented  to  the  public 
in  such  a  complete  way.  The  statement  is  as  follows  : 

The  British  Government  has  stated  that  the  decision  of  the  League 
Council  provides  a  suitable  basis  for  negotiating  a  settlement  of  the 
question  of  the  Mosul  vilayet.  The  Turkish  Government  denies  this  con¬ 
tention  :  the  decision  of  the  Council  was  made  to  suit  the  views  of  the 
British  Government.  Less  than  ever,  therefore,  is  there  a  basis  for  com¬ 
promise.  The  British  and  the  French  Governments  have  themselves 
worked  out  the  terms  of  their  mandates  and  adjusted  the  geographical 
limits  of  their  mandatory  spheres  without  consulting  the  interests  or  the 
vested  rights  of  Turkey.  Mosul  is  north  of  the  original  line  drawn  at  the 
Armistice  by  the  British  military  authorities,  and  was  occupied  later  on 
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the  pretext  of  a  temporary  military  necessity.  Under  the  Sykes-Picot 
Treaty  Great  Britain  had  left  Mosul  in  the  sphere  of  French  influence.  All 
this  was  done  without  consultation  with  the  Turkish  Government. 

The  Republican  rigime  in  Turkey  is  not  sufficiently  popular  to  face  the 
wave  of  public  indignation  which  a  withdrawal  of  the  demand  for  Mosul 
would  provoke.  The  League  Commission,  which  visited  Iraq,  was  ready 
to  make  the  Lesser  Zab  river  the  frontier.  That  was  a  fair  suggestion. 
But  the  Turkish  Government  is  ready  to  concede  more  :  it  only  asks  for 
the  city  of  Mosul,  the  rest  of  the  vilayet  may  go  to  Iraq.  This  proposal 
was  made  during  the  Constantinople  conference,  which  broke  down  solely 
through  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  British  Government  to  consider  any 
such  solution. 

The  Turkish  Government  is  obliged  to  conclude  that  its  chief  enemy  is 
Great  Britain,  whose  policy  is  inspired  by  persistent  Turkophobia  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  In  1914  it  was  Great  Britain’s  fault  that  Turkey  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  Germany,  and  in  1925  Great  Britain  again 
is  driving  Turkey  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  treaty 
between  Turkey  and  the  Soviet  Government,  the  text  of  which  has  been 
published,  and  other  agreements  are  of  great  advantage  to  Turkey,  whose 
rear  is  covered  in  the  event  of  war  by  the  benevolent  neutrality  of  Russia. 

Time  is  on  the  side  of  the  Turkish  Government.  It  can  afford  to  wait 
until  the  favourable  occasion  arrives  to  take  what  belongs  to  it  by  right. 
Turkey  wilt  not  fight  when  it  suits  her  opponents.  She  will  leave  the 
w’hole  issue  in  suspense  and  prepare  to  act  at  an  opportune  moment.  The 
pressure  she  can  exercise  in  many  points  is  considerable.  The  weakest 
link  of  the  anti-Turkish  front  is  in  Syria,  where  300,000  Turks  (not  Arabs) 
are  waiting  for  their  liberation  near  Alexandretta.  The  indignation  of 
the  nation  is  directed  against  France  even  more  than  against  Great  Britain. 
The  French  Government  is  the  obedient  handmaiden  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  has  broken  the  promises  which  M.  Briand  himself  gave  when  M. 
Franklin-Bouillon  signed  the  Treaty  of  Angora  and  the  special  Protocol  by 
which  France  engaged  herself  to  guarantee  the  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Turkey. 

The  Turkish  Government  is  aware  that  if,  some  day,  there  is  a  conflict 
^  it  will  have  to  reckon  with  the  intervention  of  the  Italians,  who  are  anxious 
to  colonise  the  Smyrna  region.  But  it  holds,  whatever  European  military 
experts  think,  that  the  Turkish  Army  is  strong  enough  to  deal  with  the 
Italians  as  it  dealt  with  the  Greeks. 

The  Turkish  Government  is  indifferent  to  the  outcry  in  Europe  over  the 
alleged  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  some  Christian  tribes.  These  people 
are  the  servants  of  Great  Britain,  and  have  been  armed  by  her.  It  is  com¬ 
prehensible  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  want  to  intervene 
in  their  favour,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turkish  Army,  when  it  advances, 
they  are  simply  traitors. 

The  diplomatic  world  positively  gasped  when  the  above 
statement  was  published,  and,  though  it  knew  that  it  was 
essentially  true,  it  expected  an  official  denial  of  its 
contents.  Nothing  happened,  except  a  gesture  of  the 
Ambassador  to  safeguard  his  person.  So  now  we  know 
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exactly  where  we  stand  with  Turkey!  In  the  absence  of 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Baldwin  had  taken  up 
himself  the  thread  of  negotiations  and  had  made  to  the 
Turks  a  generous  offer.  He  suggested  that,  in  exchange 
for  the  recognition  by  Turkey  of  the  frontier  awarded  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  should  provide  financial  facilities  which,  by  the 
exploitation  of  suitable  concessions,  would  assist  the 
economic  development  of  Asia  Minor.  After  nearly  two 
weeks  of  absolute  silence,  the  Turkish  Government  at 
last  accepted,  but  with  bad  grace,  to  initiate  conversations 
in  Angora  with  Sir  Ronald  Lindsay,  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador.  It  is  clear  that  the  Turks  do  not  desire  a  final 
break  just  now.  The  eventual  outcome  of  the  whole 
business  is  doubtful.  No  great  prophetic  talent  is  needed 
to  foretell  that  if  Great  Britain  and  France  remain  united 
the  final  result  must  be  favourable  to  this  country.  The 
only  chance  which  the  Turks  have  of  winning  is  to  divide 
Paris  and  London.  This  should  not  happen,  for  at  present 
the  Entente,  cemented  by  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  and 
M.  Briand,  is  too  powerful. 

No  wonder  that,  although  “  the  Turkish  Government 
is  obliged  to  conclude  that  its  chief  enemy  is  Great 
Britain,”  yet  the  indignation  of  Angora  is  chiefly  directed 
against  the  French.  The  Turkish  Republic  owes  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  its  existence  to  the  discord  which  reigned 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  at  the  time  of  Chanak. 
Military  experts  and  diplomats  know  that  at  that  time  the 
Turkish  show  of  force  was  a  great  bluff  and  could  not 
have  resisted  a  united  Franco-British  effort.  Chanak  was 
the  beginning  of  the  strenuous  conflict  between  M, 
Poincare  and  Lord  Curzon  which  in  the  end  has  caused 
in  Asia,  and  elsewhere  too,  incalculable  harm  to  both 
Governments.  Chanak  is  a  symbol  of  disunion.  So  much 
so,  that  one  of  M.  Briand’s  most  prominent  collaborators  at 
the  Quai  d’Orsay  to  mark  the  re-birth  of  the  Franco-British 
Entente  exclaimed  :  “  There  will  be  no  more  Chanaks !  ” 
Then  came  the  Franklin-Bouillon  adventure.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  position  of  M.  Philippe  Berthelot,  the  Secretary 
General  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  was  diminished  at  that 
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critical  moment  by  personal  troubles,  and  M.  Loucheur 
was  able  to  exercise  unchecked  his  influence  over 
M.  Briand.  The  consequence  of  this  was  the  Angora  Treaty 
and  the  special  Protocol  guaranteeing  to  Turkey  French 
support  for  the  maintenance  of  her  territorial  integrity. 
One  understands  the  chagrin  of  the  Turks  when  they  see 
the  Franco- British  Entente  re-born  and  France  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  her  British  Ally.  The  Turkish 
Ambassador  in  Paris  had  bitter  words  to  say  to  the  French 
Government  after  the  award  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  had  been  given.  .  .  . 

In  the  Near  East  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
France  are  so  closely  interwoven  that,  without  exaggera¬ 
tion,  Iraq  and  Syria,  as  far  as  opposition  to  Turkish  en¬ 
croachments  is  concerned,  form  a  single  front  and  cannot 
be  considered  separately.  Mosul  in  Turkish  hands  means 
the  end  of  the  French  mandate  in  a  large  part  of  Syria 
and,  mutaiis  mutandis,  the  same  applies  to  Iraq  in  the 
case  of  a  return  of  the  Turks  to  Northern  Syria.  The 
Turks  know  this  and  always  speak  of  one  anti-Turkish 
front.  In  addition  to  the  menace  of  Franco-British  unity 
they  now  apprehend  that  Italy  will  join  any  action  against 
them  if  invited.  They  pretend  to  despise  Italian  inter¬ 
vention,  yet  they  watch  with  anxiety  the  military  or  naval 
movements  at  the  Italian  base  in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes, 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Smyrna.  In  this  respect  the 
rumours  which  arose  at  the  time  of  Mussolini’s  interview 
at  Rapallo  with  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  concerning  a 
definite  agreement  for  Italian  participation  in  the  eventual 
coercion  of  Turkey  are  certainly  exaggerated.  The  Italian 
newspapers  have  spoken  loudly  about  a  military  conven¬ 
tion,  but  from  what  Sir  Austen  reported  home  it  is  clear 
that  the  conversation  between  the  two  statesmen  was  of 
a  general  and  vague  nature.  Nevertheless,  one  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  if  the  quarrel  between  Turkey  and  the 
League  of  Nations  ends  in  war — for  Mosul  is  a  quarrel 
between  Turkey  and  the  League,  of  which  Great  Britain 
is  only  the  mandatory — Italy  will  be  found  ready  to  take 
a  share  in  the  tussle.  Of  course,  nobody  wants  war,  the 
Turks  not  more  than  anybody  else.  But,  as  is  the  case 
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in  Eastern  affairs,  if  sufficient  firmness  is  not  shown  war 
may  come  about,  and  nobody  will  know  exactly  how  it 
happened.  In  the  East  the  way  of  preventing  warlike 
developments  is  to  show  a  firm  front.  A  Russian 
diplomat  insisted  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
Turks  from  mistaking  politeness  for  weakness  is  to  let 
them  know  about  the  big  heavy  stone  held  in  readiness 
to  break  their  heads  if  necessary.  The  chief  trouble, 
naturally,  with  the  Turks  is  that  behind  them  stands  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  statement  quoted  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article  the  Turks  complain  of  the  British  policy 
which  throws  them  into  the  arms  of  the  Soviets.  The 
complaint  is  ill-founded,  because  the  Turks  have  all  the 
time  been  in  the  dependence  of  Moscow.  The  Turco- 
Soviet  Treaty  was  published  immediately  after  the 
Council’s  award  on  the  Mosul  frontier,  so  as  to  remind 
Europe  of  the  force  of  Moscow  and  of  its  pretensions  to 
play  the  part  of  arbiter  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

The  signing  of  the  Locarno  Treaties  in  London  on 
December  ist  marked  the  end  of  a  period  of  six  years  in 
Europe  when  security  was  the  chief  problem  in  inter¬ 
national  relations.  At  the  Conference  at  Locarno  when 
these  Treaties  were  in  course  of  preparation  it  was  felt 
that  political  energies  were  being  set  free  which  would 
necessarily  seek  a  new  problem  upon  which  to  concentrate. 
It  becomes  apparent  that  the  new  problem  will  have  to 
be  the  question  of  disarmament,  that  is  of  the  limitation 
of  armaments  in  the  group  of  States  in  Western  and 
Central  Europe.  But  before  disarmament  can  be  carried 
out  on  a  useful  scale  a  series  of  questions  must  be  dealt 
with.  Among  these  questions  the  most  important  is 
the  problem  of  relations  between  Europe  and  Soviet 
Russia.  Until  the  menace  of  unrest  on  the  Eastern 
border  is  laid  by  peaceful  means  or  by  force  there  can 
be  no  real  disarmament.  Under  the  influence  of  the  spirit 
of  Locarno  Europe  prefers  to  have  recourse  to  peaceful 
means  only.  In  this  direction  the  field  of  relations  with 
Moscow  is  now  being  explored.  " 

When  the  German  Ministers  came  to  Locarno  intent 
on  making  a  real  peace  with  Western  Europe  they 
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explained  that  it  could  not  be  their  intention  to  break  the 
ties  which  since  1919  had  been  established  between  them 
and  Moscow.  On  the  contrary,  so  they  explained, 
Germany  was  destined  to  be  at  the  present  juncture  a 
bridge  connecting  East  and  West.  The  Allied  members 
of  the  Locarno  Conference  did  not  disapprove  of  the 
German  frankness  or  of  this  attitude  towards  Moscow. 
The  Germans  were  told  that  their  assistance  would 
be  appreciated  in  the  work  of  bringing  gradually 
the  Soviet  Union  within  the  framework  of  a  Europe 
organised  according  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Therefore  rumours  which  have  been  floating 
about  that  the  Locarno  Treaties  should  be  looked  upon  as 
the  nucleus  of  an  active  alliance  for  the  encirclement  of 
the  Soviets  are  devoid  of  foundation  in  fact.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  these  rumours  has  been  the  guilty  con¬ 
science  of  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  themselves. 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  relations  between  Berlin 
and  Moscow  is  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
position  to-day  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  Europe  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  origin  of  the  present  Germano- 
Soviet  relations  is  to  be  found  in  the  period  of  the  Genoa 
Conference  of  1922,  when  the  late  Dr.  Rathenau  con¬ 
cluded  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  with  M.  Chicherin.  From 
the  very  first  the  German  delegation  at  Genoa  was  under 
the  impression  that  Germany  could  have  no  friends  among 
the  Western  nations.  This  preconceived  notion  was 
strengthened  as  the  Conference  went  on  by  a  series  of 
misunderstandings  and,  let  us  say  it,  by  tactlessness  in 
several  quarters.  The  Germans  began  to  consider  the 
Bolsheviks  as  the  only  people  with  whom  they  could 
treat  international  affairs  on  a  footing  of  equality.  One 
fateful  night  Dr.  Rathenau,  who  had  been  awakened 
suddenly  and  upon  whom  had  been  sprung  the  false  news 
of  an  anti-German  move  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  accepted 
the  proposal  of  the  Bolsheviks  to  conclude  the  treaty 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Rapallo,  the  little  Italian 
town  where  it  was  signed.  Conversations  followed 
between  German  and  Soviet  delegates,  which  became  later 
on  the  foundation  of  a  sort  of  political  agreement,  the  chief 
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points  of  which  have  been  kept  secret.  An  interesting 
comparison  can  be  drawn  between  the  two  Conferences — 
Genoa  in  1922  and  Locarno  in  1925.  At  Genoa  the 
Bolsheviks  were  in  close  contact  with  the  German  delega¬ 
tion,  remaining  all  the  time,  so  to  say,  at  its  elbow.  At 
Locarno  the  Bolsheviks  figured  merely  as  observers  sitting 
at  the  lies  Borromees  just  across  the  Italian  border.  So 
weak  was  their  contact  with  the  Germans  that  on  the  day 
when  the  Locarno  Treaties  were  initialled  the  two 
principal  Soviet  agents  were  convinced  that  such  a  thing 
could  not  possibly  happen. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  rumours  which  circulated 
about  a  secret  military  convention  between  the  two 
Governments  were  not  true.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  by 
the  force  of  circumstances  and  under  the  pressure  from 
the  preconceived  notion  about  Germany’s  isolation  in 
Europe,  the  talks  which  took  place  in  Rapallo  and  the 
development  given  to  them  later  through  diplomatic 
channels  produced  an  agreement  between  Germany  and 
the  Soviets  on  several  important  points.  It  is  immaterial 
in  what  form  exactly  these  “  secret  clauses  ”  were  drafted. 
The  important  fact  is  that  their  existence  is  beyond  doubt. 
Between  the  two  Governments  an  agreement  was  reached 
for  {a)  a  concerted  attitude  towards  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  {b)  a  common  policy  in  regard  to  Poland. 
The  secrecy  which  was  maintained  was  natural.  The 
Soviet  Government  dared  not  confess  to  its  Communists 
in  Russia  that  it  was  considering,  even  academically, 
the  question  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Germany,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  not  afford  the  accusation,  how¬ 
ever  unfounded,  that  she  was  organising  a  joint  offensive 
with  the  Soviets  against  Poland.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
Genoa  and  Locarno,  though  for  economic  reasons  the 
relations  with  the  Soviets  gradually  became  less  cordial, 
Germany  kept  to  her  policy  of  relying  on  the  support  of 
Moscow.  After  the  departure  in  1923  from  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  of  Baron  Ago  von  Maltzahn  and  his  replacement 
in  the  post  of  Permanent  Secretary  of  State  by  Herr  von 
Schubert  (a  gentleman  with  Anglophile  views)  the 
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policy  of  co-operation  was,  it  is  true,  applied  with  less 
exuberance,  but,  nevertheless,  it  remained  a  live  thing. 
The  negotiations  for  the  Pact  of  Security  opened  new 
vistas  for  German  diplomacy.  The  possibility  was  seen  at 
last  of  an  honourable  settlement  with  the  Allies,  and  con¬ 
fidence  was  born  in  the  peaceable  intentions  of  Paris.  Yet 
the  idea  was  not  given  up  entirely  of  using  the  Soviets 
as  an  element  of  reinsurance  for  the  German  political 
position  in  Europe.  But  the  nearer  came  the  moment  of 
fulfilment  for  the  Pact  the  greater  was  the  desire  in  Berlin 
to  alter  the  form  of  relations  with  Moscow  in  a  way  which 
would  make  them  compatible  with  the  new  state  of  affairs. 

Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  the  German  Ambassador 
in  Moscow,  may  tell  some  day  the  long  and  disagreeable 
story  of  the  negotiations  which  took  place  between  the  two 
Governments.  The  culminating  point  was  reached  a  few 
days  before  the  German  Ministers  were  due  to  leave  for 
Locarno,  when  M.  Chicherin  arrived  in  Berlin  for  a  heart- 
to-heart  talk.  He  had  been  previously  to  Warsaw,  the 
visit  there  being  intended  more  to  impress  the  Ger¬ 
mans  than  to  really  improve  relations  with  Poland. 
M.  Chicherin’s  attitude  in  Berlin  was  characterised  by 
bluster  and  copious  menaces.  Yet  behind  these  bom¬ 
bastic  utterances  he  had  undoubtedly  a  strong  case  based 
on  real  political  values.  German  Ministers  assured  M. 
Chicherin  that  their  plans  for  the  Pact  were  in  no  way 
intended  to  alter  the  good  relations  existing  with  Moscow. 
To  placate  M.  Chicherin  and  to  obtain  his  consent  to  the 
desired  changes  in  the  political  agreement  the  German 
Government  was  obliged  to  pay  a  ransom.  This  took  the 
form  of  a  hasty  signature  of  the  same  Commercial  Treaty 
which  had  been  held  up  for  a  long  time  because  it  was 
objectionable  to  German  pride  and  contrary  to  German 
interests.  The  Commercial  Treaty  was  the  ransom  paid  to 
Moscow  for  the  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  political 
relations  which  had  grown  up  out  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty. 
Upon  what  took  place  after  this  there  is  some  mystery. 
Herr  Stresemann  certainly  discussed  with  M.  Chicherin 
the  terms  of  a  new  political  agreement  in  many  respects 
similar  to  the  old  German-Russian  Riickversicherungs 
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Vertrag  of  1887.  An  indication  of  its  contents  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  new  Turco-Soviet  political  agreement,  the 
terms  of  which  were  made  public  in  the  end  of  last  year. 
It  is  alleged  that  before  going  to  Locarno  Herr  Strese- 
mann  and  M.  Chicherin  signed  a  so-called  “  punktation  ” 
of  the  new  treaty,  that  is  a  protocol  in  regard  to  the 
contents  of  its  most  important  points.  The  principal  of 
these  was  a  solemn  declaration  by  both  contracting  parties 
that  neither  of  them  belonged  or  would  belong  to  any 
political  combination  the  point  of  which  is  or  would  be 
directed  against  any  one  of  the  two  parties.  This 
amounted  really  to  a  declaration  of  benevolent  neutrality. 
The  presumption  is  that  the  new  Treaty  in  its  final  form 
was  to  have  been  signed  after  the  Locarno  Conference, 
when  M.  Chicherin  would  be  on  his  way  back  to  Moscow. 
In  contrast  with  the  Turco-Soviet  Treaty,  both  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  the  Soviet  Governments  have  refrained  until 
now  from  making  any  official  announcement  on  this 
subject. 

At  Locarno  the  German  delegation,  instead  of  meeting 
antagonists  bent  on  disputing  each  sentence,  found  friends 
anxious  to  come  to  a  final  settlement.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Dr.  Luther  and  Herr  Stresemann  furnished  to  their 
colleagues  at  the  Conference  explanations  in  regard  to 
their  relations  with  Soviet  Russia.  In  fact,  they  made  a 
point  of  meeting  in  all  sincerity  the  questions  asked  on  the 
subject.  From  that  time  the  question  of  relations  with 
Moscow  may  be  said  to  have  come  within  the  purview  of 
Western  European  politics.  It  is  equally  certain  that, 
while  the  problem  of  bringing  Germany  into  the  League 
of  Nations  was  successfully  solved  under  the  leadership 
of  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  the  new  question  concerning 
Soviet  Russia  attracted  principally  the  attention  of 
M.  Briand,  who  in  this  matter  seems  destined  to  play  a 
prominent  part. 

The  scene  shifts  to  Paris,  where  M.  Chicherin  had 
contrived  at  last,  after  great  trouble  on  his  part,  to  be 
invited  to  meet  M.  Briand  upon  the  latter’s  return  from 
Locarno.  The  outcome  of  his  conversations  at  the  Quai 
d’Orsay  is  well  known:  the  French  Government  has 
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agreed  to  a  Conference  for  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  the  Russian  debt  to  France  and  of  other  points  on 
which  a  conflict  exists.  This  Conference  will  fare  prob¬ 
ably  as  did  the  one  which  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  had 
in  London  in  1924 :  there  will  be  much  talk,  endless 
procrastination  and  delay.  It  is  true  that  the  Soviet 
Government  in  1926  is  in  a  much  more  compliant  mood 
than  it  was  two  years  ago,  and  that  this  may  help  some¬ 
what.  What  is  interesting  is  the  effort  made  at  the 
Quai  d’Orsay  to  speak  with  M.  Chicherin  of  other  more 
general  questions  in  which  the  whole  of  Europe  may  be 
said  to  be  interested.  M.  Briand  was  anxious  to  probe  the 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government  towards  the  League  of 
Nations.  He  discovered  that,  in  spite  of  the  loud  “  never  ” 
of  the  official  Soviet  utterances,  M.  Chicherin  was  not 
averse  from  discussing  ways  and  means  for  finding  a  way 
for  bringing  his  Government  into  closer  contact  with  the 
work  of  the  League  of  Nations.  He  even  spoke  of 
observers  in  permanent  residence  at  Geneva  if  such  an 
arrangement  could  be  made.  What  M.  Briand  considered 
important  from  the  practical  point  of  view  was  to 
obtain  the  participation  of  the  Soviet  Government  in 
the  work  of  the  preparatory  Commission  for  Disarma¬ 
ment,  which  is  to  meet  at  Geneva  under  the  auspices  of 
the  League  in  the  second  half  of  February.  M.  Chicherin 
declared  that  Moscow  would  send  representatives  if  they 
were  assured  of  an  equal  status  with  all  other  delegates 
from  the  point  of  view  of  diplomatic  immunity.  The 
French  Government,  after  getting  into  contact  with  the 
Secretariat  of  the  League  and  with  the  Swiss  Government, 
was  able  to  send  the  assurance  to  Moscow  that  diplomatic 
immunity  was  assured  to  the  Soviet  delegates.  Then  M. 
Chicherin  evidently  became  frightened  of  having  gone 
too  far,  and  especially  of  having  acted  too  swiftly;  he  put 
up  a  new  demand :  he  wanted  to  receive  first  of  all  the 
excuses  of  the  Swiss  Government  for  the  murder  in  1923 
at  Lausanne  of  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Rome, 
Vorowsky.  The  Swiss  informed  M.  Briand  that  they 
could  not  comply  even  to  get  Soviet  participation  in  the 
Disarmament  Commission.  The  matter  rests  there  at 
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present,  but  it  is  a  sign  of  the  change  in  the  intransigeant 
attitude  of  Moscow  towards  the  League  of  Nations. 

M.  Chicherin,  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  spoke  abundantly 
of  his  hate  of  Great  Britain.  But  if  he  had  any  idea  of 
enlisting  French  sympathies,  he  failed  signally.  He  was 
informed  by  M.  Briand  that  the  entente  with  Great  Britain 
is  the  key  to  the  foreign  policy  of  France,  and  that  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain  is  kept  informed  of  the  development 
of  conversations  between  Paris  and  Moscow.  M.  Chicherin 
pretended  in  Paris  that  his  Government  looks  upon  Great 
Britain  as  the  attacker,  especially  in  Asia.  In  China,  said 
M.  Chicherin,  for  example,  Soviet  propaganda  is  only 
undertaken  as  a  measure  of  defence  !  Yet  during  his  stay 
in  Paris  M.  Chicherin  demonstratively  signed  with  Rushdy 
Bey,  the  Turkish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  had 
come  specially  from  Geneva  for  the  purpose,  the  new 
political  treaty  of  which  mention  has  been  made  above. 
The  object  of  the  signature,  and  especially  of  the  publica¬ 
tion,  which  took  place  soon  after,  was  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  Turkey  in  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain  over 
Mosul;  it  cannot  be  said  that  M.  Chicherin  acted  exactly 
in  the  spirit  of  his  pacific  explanations.  Nevertheless  M. 
Briand  is  convinced  that  there  is  a  change  in  the  attitude 
of  Moscow,  in  spite  of  all  provocative  manoeuvres.  The 
reports  received  from  M.  Herbette,  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Moscow,  point  to  a  desire  of  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  to  come  to  terms  with  Europe.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  desire  is  not  inspired  by  any  real  change  in  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  Kremlin  Communists.  But  the 
economic  and  financial  needs  of  the  great  country  the  rule 
of  which  they  have  assumed  make  imperative  a  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  the  countries  which  have  some  money.  A  small 
detail  throws  a  curious  light  on  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  Moscow.  To  pay  a  compliment  to  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  show  its  appreciation  of  M.  Herbette,  the 
Che  Ka  has  been  ordered  to  remove  the  agents  which, 
according  to  the  invariable  Communist  custom,  are 
stationed  outside  the  buildings  occupied  by  foreign  diplo¬ 
matic  missions  to  control  all  those  who  come  and  go. 
Those  who  have  had  the  occasion  of  living  for  a  period  of 
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time  in  Moscow  know  the  importance  of  this  concession. 
The  Che  Ka  exercises  an  intolerable  control  of  all  foreign 
diplomats.  Its  agents  can  be  seen  not  only  hanging  about 
the  entrances  to  the  Embassies  and  Legations  and  fol¬ 
lowing  diplomats  all  about  town,  but  under  various  pretexts 
they  introduce  themselves  inside  the  missions  and  try  to 
discover  what  is  going  on  in  the  chanceries.  No  servant 
employed  by  the  foreign  missions  is  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  being  a  servant  of  the  Che  Ka.  Some  time  ago  a 
kitchen  maid  was  dismissed  from  the  staff  of  a  foreign 
mission  because  it  was  discovered  that  the  Che  Ka  had 
arrested  her  parents  as  hostages  to  ensure  the  carrying 
out  by  her  of  her  duty  as  a  spy.  The  mystery  of  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  a  private  diary  from  the  pyjamas  breast¬ 
pocket  of  a  British  diplomat  has  never  been  solved. 
Examples  in  scores  can  be  given  of  this  ceaseless  and 
cruel  spying  on  the  part  of  the  Che  Ka.  The  honour 
shown  to  M.  Herbette  will,  therefore,  be  understood. 
Moscow  wants  to  curry  favour  with  Paris. 

But  human  nature  remains  unchanged  through  all  times. 
While  Moscow  needs  the  co-operation  of  Europe  and 
aspires  to  it,  it  cannot  give  up,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
subversive  practices  to  which  it  has  become  accustomed 
through  all  the  years  of  the  revolutionary  period.  We 
see,  therefore,  how  the  same  Chicherin  who  speaks  con¬ 
ciliatory  words  in  Paris  and  Berlin  and  Warsaw  sends  out 
at  the  same  time  his  ally  Rushdy  Bey,  the  Turkish 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  a  tour  of  the  Balkan 
States  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  getting  the  prin¬ 
cipal  States  in  that  peninsula  away  from  the  influence  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  of  the  Franco-British  entente. 
In  Belgrad  Rushdy  Bey  offered  the  whole  of  Greek  Mace¬ 
donia  as  the  price  of  Yugoslav  co-operation  with  Turkey 
and  with  M.  Chicherin.  But  Belgrad  refuses  to  receive 
the  much-desired  port  of  Salonika  out  of  the  hands  of 
Angora  and  Moscow.  The  Bulgarian  Government  was 
no  less  drastic:  it  has  let  the  Turks  know  that  it  stands 
firmly  by  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
German  Government  has  informed  Angora  that- it  recog¬ 
nises  the  justice  of  the  Mosul  award.  This  is  a  direct 
result  of  Locarno. 
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Now  that  Western  Europe  is  settling  down,  international 
attention  is  directed  towards  the  eastern  part  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  Wherever  one  looks,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea  and  to  the  ^E^gean,  whether  one  considers  the  general 
question  of  disarmament  or  the  case  of  some  individual 
State,  the  necessity  of  finding  a  solution  for  the  problem 
of  the  relations  of  Europe  with  the  Soviets  becomes 
apparent.  As  I  have  mentioned  already,  the  spirit  of 
Locarno  promotes  the  desire  of  a  peaceful  settlement,  and 
it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  statesmen  of  Europe  are  at 
work.  But,  without  being  pessimistic,  it  certainly  can  be 
predicted  that  if  the  Soviets  do  not  accept  the  chance 
which  is  being  afforded  to  them  of  joining  the  Concert  of 
the  nations  of  Europe,  if  they  neglect  to  prove  their 
desire  for  a  peaceful  settlement,  they  will  inevitably 
be  cast  out  of  the  community  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and,  if  they  misbehave,  will  expose  themselves  some  day 
to  the  application  of  means  of  defence  which,  “  to  protect 
peace,  are  not  of  peace.” 


THE  RED  REACTION  TO  LOCARNO 
By  Robert  Machray 

Danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  lies  no  longer  in  the 
West.  Appeasement  and  reconciliation,  in  the  noble 
words  of  King  George  to  the  delegates  who  signed  the 
Locarno  Pacts  in  London  on  December  ist,  are  the  notes 
of  the  new  era,  as  Dr.  Stresemann  called  it,  the  era  whose 
inception  was  seen  in  the  little  Italian-Swiss  city  on  Lake 
Maggiore  some  four  months  ago.  What  comfortable  words 
after  those  seven  discomforting  years  since  the  Armistice : 
appeasement — the  burying  of  the  hatchet ;  reconciliation — 
hands  shaken  in  friendship  across  the  frontiers.  How  full 
of  promise  for  the  pursuit  of  the  more  excellent  way; 
how  fine,  how  fortifying  to  all  men  of  good  will;  but  how 
much  the  reverse  for  men  of  the  opposite  sort !  What  the 
Pacts  do  is  to  provide,  to  quote  the  King  again,  a 
foundation  for  a  sincere  friendship  between  seven  nations 
— a  very  big  thing  in  itself,  seeing  who  these  seven 
nations  are.  But,  constructively,  the  Pacts  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  that,  because  by  means  of  other  regional  under¬ 
standings  or  pacts  already  entered  into,  or  in  course  of 
being  come  to,  such  as  those  of  the  Little  Entente  and  of 
the  Baltic  States,  which  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  sup¬ 
plementing  and  completing  the  Treaty  of  Locarno,  the 
area  covered  by  the  whole  series  includes  all  Europe, 
except  Soviet  Russia.  To  put  the  matter  but  a  little  dif¬ 
ferently,  and  at  bottom  not  differently  at  all,  the  Europe 
that  orients  itself  to  the  League  of  Nations  has  for  its 
eastern  boundary  the  line  running  from  Finland  on  the 
north  to  Bulgaria  on  the  south,  that  is,  the  line  of  the 
“  Border  States,”  on  the  other  side  of  which  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  Rykoff, 
the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  People’s  Commissars 
at  Moscow,  when  speaking  to  a  representative  of  Turkey, 
denounced  in  the  same  breath  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  Locarno  Pacts  as  being  equally  directed  against  Soviet 
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Russia — and  Turkey;  hence  the  new  Soviet-Turkish 
Treaty,  which  is  symptomatic  of  the  general  Red  reaction 
to  Locarno.  The  immediate  point  here  is  that  the  Pacts 
and  the  League,  which  stand  together  (for  the  Pacts  are 
broad-based  on  the  League),  are  alike  under  the  ban  of  the 
Soviet,  which  realises  thoroughly  that  the  new  solidarity 
of  Europe  presents  a  most  serious  obstacle,  perhaps  in¬ 
surmountable,  to  the  success  of  its  plans  in  that  quarter 
for  the  world  revolution  and  the  rest  of  its  programme. 
In  strict  accordance  with  the  peculiar  logical  processes  of 
the  Bolshevik  mind,  the  Soviet  Union  complains  loudly 
that  it  has  been  isolated.  A  high  authority  on  the  other 
side  has  stated  that  the  isolation  of  the  Union  through  the 
Pacts  was  not  intentional ;  it  is,  in  truth,  consequential, 
eight  years’  experience  of  Bolshevik  aims  and  methods 
having  left  no  room  for  doubt  of  the  real  character  of 
Sovietism  and  of  the  necessity  for  opposing  it.  Locarno 
is  an  indication,  and  the  Soviet  is  well  aware  of  it. 

Before  the  first  meeting  of  all  the  delegates  af  Locarno 
Soviet  Russia  did  what  it  could  to  wreck  the  Conference 
by  putting  pressure  on  Germany.  Chicherin  went  in  hot 
haste  to  Berlin,  but  did  not  succeed  in  preventing  German 
representatives  from  attending  the  Conference,  though  he 
did  obtain  a  new  commercial  treaty,  which  was  more 
favourable  to  Soviet  Russia  than  to  Germany.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  this  treaty  replaced  that  of  Rapallo,  which 
was  concluded  in  April,  1922,  and  which  provided  for  the 
mutual  assistance  of  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia  in  all 
economic  undertakings  that  could  contribute  to  a  raf- 
frochemeni  between  them.  But  as  soon  as  the  Treaty  of 
Locarno  was  initialed  the  organs  of  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party  angrily  cried  out  that  a  “  united  front  ” 
had  been  formed  against  the  Union  owing  to  the  “  capitu¬ 
lation  ”  of  Germany,  it  was  said,  to  Great  Britain,  who  was 
pictured  as  dominating  the  Conference,  and  scoring  a  great 
diplomatic  triumph.  These  journals  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  there  was  being  prepared  a  “  new  war  against 
Soviet  Russia,”  in  which  Germany  might  participate.  It 
was  very  evident  from  all  this  that  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo 
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had  had  its  political  as  well  as  its  economic  side;  it  also 
appeared  from  the  outpourings  of  its  Press  that  Soviet 
Russia,  who  had  looked  on  Germany  as  an  ally,  must  now 
cease  to  do  so.  In  brief,  it  was  admitted  that  a  new  inter¬ 
national  situation  had  arisen  which  was  extremely  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  Union.  Later,  however,  a  more 
subdued  tone  was  noticeable  in  the  Moscow  papers. 
Still  later  it  was  stated  in  The  Times.  —  after  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  in  London  —  that  Germany, 
before  accepting  the  Treaty,  had  agreed  to  a  new 
convention  proposed  by  Chicherin  by  which  she  had 
bound  herself  not  to  enter  into  a  combination  directed 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  her  attitude  being  that  of  a 
neutral,  not  of  an  ally  now.  The  statement  may  or  may 
not  be  well  founded;  if  it  is  correct  it  cannot  but  suggest 
that,  unfortunately,  there  may  be  some  uncertainty 
whether  Germany  really  is  to  be  counted  among  those  who 
seek  peace  and  ensue  it,  and  is  bent  on  the  carrying  out  of 
the  programme  of  appeasement  and  reconciliation,  which 
is  certainly  not  the  programme  of  Soviet  Russia.  A  more 
liberal  view  is  that  in  accepting  the  Locarno  Pacts,  and 
by  securing  at  least  a  partial  release  from  her  commitments 
to  the  Soviet,  Germany  has  gone  as  far  as  is  reasonably 
to  be  expected  of  her  in  present  circumstances,  and  that 
the  future  will  see  her  drawing  farther  away  from  the 
Bolsheviks.  There  is  still  another  view,  and  it  is  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  remarkable  one,  namely,  that  Germany,  retaining 
something  of  her  Rapallo  political  connection  with 
Moscow,  but  being  at  the  same  time  a  signatory  of  the 
Locarno  Pacts,  may  become  a  “  bridge  between  Russia 
and  the  West”  ij'he  Times,  December  3rd,  1925). 

Russia  and  the  West  is  a  phrase  of  the  deepest  political 
significance.  It  separates  Russia  from  the  West;  it 
differentiates  them.  Is  this  just.?  Is  Russia  of  the  East 
or  of  the  West,  Asiatic  or  European?  In  the  jargon  of 
our  day,  is  she  Nordic  or  Mongol?  In  the  course  of  her 
history  she  has  been  Western  and  she  has  been  Eastern; 
she  has  had  Nordic  Czars  and  she  has  had  Mongol  Khans; 
but  she  has  always  been  more  Eastern  than  Western. 
There  is  no  uncertainty  respecting  what  she  is  under  her 
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present  rulers ;  she  is  Eastern.  Lenin  was  a  Mongol,  as 
his  face  showed  very  distinctly,  and  Bolshevism  is  Eastern. 
Soviet  orators  frequently  speak  of  the  “  bacillus  of 
European  civilisation,”  and  it  is  of  course  the  West  that 
is  meant  by  European  civilisation.  Greeting  the  Japanese 
aviators  who  were  in  Moscow  some  time  ago  on  their  flight 
from  Tokio  to  Paris,  the  spokesman  of  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  said  :  “  In  the  old  days,  when  anyone  wished  to  insult 
a  Russian,  he  called  him  an  Asiatic.  To-day  we  are  proud 
to  be  included  among  the  countries  on  Asiatic  soil.”  To 
a  Japanese  journalist  Stalin  declared,  “  I,  too,  am  an 
Asiatic.”  In  that  sense  Asiatic  is  equivalent  to  anti- 
European,  and  is  the  antithesis  of  the  spirit  of  Locarno. 
If  Soviet  Russia  is  Eastern,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  enemy 
of  the  West,  how  can  Germany  in  the  nature  of  things 
become  a  bridge  between  Russia  and  the  West.^  The 
Slav  peoples  outside  Soviet  Russia  strongly  dissociate 
themselves  from  Easternism.  During  a  recent  tour  through 
Central  Europe,  of  which  I  gave  some  personal  impres¬ 
sions  in  the  November  issue  of  this  Review,  I  was  greatly 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  leading  men  I  met  insisted  that 
they  and  their  peoples  were  Westerns  or  Westerners,  and 
not  Easterns  or  Easterners.  “  We  are  of  the  West — our 
culture  is  Latin,”  said  M.  Grabski,  then  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Polish  Government,  and  a  brother  of  the 
ex-Premier.  “  The  orientation  of  Czechoslovakia  is 
European,  not  Asiatic;  occidental,  not  oriental,”  said  Dr. 
Benesh.  Colonel  Stodola,  a  Slovak  deputy,  spoke  very 
similarly  to  me.  What  they  meant  by  their  deliberate 
choice  of  these  terms  was  that  they  and  their  peoples 
consider  themselves  as  part  and  parcel  of  Europe  and  its 
characteristic  civilisation,  as  opposed  to  Bolshevism,  which 
seeks  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  it.  For  obvious  reasons 
the  Poles  and  other  Europeans  are  anxious  to  have  trade 
relations  with  Soviet  Russia,  with  all  these  may’  imply  in 
the  economic  sphere ;  but  there  the  thing  stops ;  they  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Sovietism  as  such.  They  are 
under  no  illusions  about  the  unchanged  nature  of  the  Reds ; 
trade,  yes;  but  Bolshevism,  no.  That  is  the  position. 

If  the  leaders,  peoples  and  proletariat  generally  of 
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Europe  have  not  followed  the  example  of  Bolshevist  revo- 
^lution  it  has  not  been  because  the  Soviet  Union,  whether 
directly  through  its  own  officials  or  indirectly  through  the 
emissaries  of  the  Third  International,  has  not  made  every 
effort  within  its  power  to  bring  about  the  contrary  result. 
It  is  the  Soviet  that  has  been  beaten  in  the  struggle.  All 
the  time  its  propaganda  was  virulent  and  menacing, 
though  more  so  in  some  countries  than  in  others;  but  it 
went  far  beyond  propaganda,  as  was  seen  last  winter.  Two 
years  or  so  before  it  had  had  a  notable  success  in  Georgia; 
under  the  pretence  of  freeing  people  oppressed  by  anti- 
Bolsheviks  it  had  put  down  the  Caucasian  republic  and 
Sovietised  the  country,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  usual 
massacres  and  atrocities.  In  December,  1924,  it  tried  to 
play  the  same  game  in  Estonia  by  promoting  a  rising  in 
Reval,  but  the  Estonian  Government  proved  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and,  acting  with  swift  decision,  quickly  sup¬ 
pressed  the  conspiracy.  Estonia  is  a  small  country  and 
Reval  is  not  a  great  city,  but  the  affair  was  strikingly  typical 
of  Bolshevik  methods  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  met.  If  there  had  been  any  faltering  or  paltering 
on  the  part  of  the  Estonian  Government  Estonia  might 
have  gone  the  way  of  Georgia.  Having  failed  in  its  attack 
on  the  northern  wing  of  the  Border  States  it  turned  its 
attention  in  the  following  April  to  the  southern  wing — to 
Bulgaria,  where  it  did  some  mischief,  but  again  was 
defeated,  thanks  to  the  courage  and  resolution  of  the 
Zankoff  Government.  In  addition  to  these  two  main 
occurrences  there  were  “  incidents  ”  and  outrages  on  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  other  Border  States,  as  well  as 
discoveries  and  arrests  of  Bolshevik  plotters  in  some  of 
these  States,  but  none  of  these  affairs  was  of  very  great 
importance,  and  certainly  none  gave  any  advantage  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  various  attempts  in 
Europe  were  frustrated. 

Perhaps  it  was  to  account  for  or  explain  its  failures,  but 
it  was  during  last  winter,  1924-25,  that  the  Soviet  spread 
abroad  the  accusation  that  Great  Britain  was  conducting 
a  strong  campaign  against  it.  It  said  through  its  Press 
that  England  had  succeeded  in  uniting  Rumania,  Bulgaria 
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and  Jugoslavia  in  a  Balkan  League  against  Bolshevism, 
and  that  she  was  trying  to  combine  Finland,  Estonia  and 
Latvia  in  a  Baltic  League  with  the  same  object.  It 
stated  that  England,  for  the  same  reason,  was  busy  pro¬ 
moting  friendship  between  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania  and 
Poland.  It  declared  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Britain  was 
preparing  a  widespread  offensive  against  the  Soviet 
Government.  Somewhat  later  it  alleged  that  information 
had  been  received  from  an  “  absolutely  authentic  source  ” 
that  Britain  had  secured  a  long  lease  from  Estonia  of  the 
islands  of  Dago  and  Oesel  lying  near  the  sea-lane  to 
Kronstadt  and  Leningrad,  and  intended  to  establish  a 
naval  base  in  the  Baltic.  All  these  charges  were  false. 
But  the  enmity  to  England  of  Soviet  Russia  was  not  a 
new  thing,  nor  was  it  the  first  time  that  Britain  had  been 
traduced  and  vilified  by  Moscow;  the  process  still  con¬ 
tinues,  and  now  revolves  round  Locarno,  that  is,  at  the 
moment,  the  Pacts  being  represented  as  victories  for 
England’s  anti-Soviet  policy,  instead  of  victories  for 
European  civilisation,  as  they  are. 

It  is  not  in  the  West  but  in  the  East,  particularly  in  the 
Far  East,  that  danger  lies  to  the  world’s  peace;  it  is  in 
Asia  that  the  main  Red  reaction  to  Locarno  will  be  seen. 
Baffled  in  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  is  concentrating  its 
chief  energies  on  China,  the  disorganisation  of  that  vast 
country,  owing  to  the  rivalry  of  its  fighting  Tuchuns  and 
Tupans,  giving  the  Bolsheviks  extraordinary  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  which  they  are  making  the  most.  If  the  Soviet 
cannot  be  charged  with  causing  all  the  trouble  in  China,  it 
can  be  charged  quite  justly  with  fostering,  fomenting  and 
exploiting  every  element  of  disorder  there.  Chicherin 
has  the  hardihood  to  deny  this.  A  short  time  before  the 
Conference  met  at  Locarno  he  said : — 

Victims  of  political  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Powers,  victims 
of  economic  exploitation  on  the  part  of  capital  from  more  developed 
countries,  victims  of  the  direct  manifestations  of  ferocity  on  the  part  of 
these  Powers  in  China,  the  Chinese  people  rose  up  against  this  yoke 
through  mass  strikes  connected  with  various  forms  of  political  demonstra¬ 
tion.  None  other  than  Senator  Borah,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
in  American  public  life,  declared  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Hankow,  “There  will  be  no  disorders  in  China 
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if  foreigners  respect  the  rights  of  the  Chinese  people.”  But  a  certain 
extreme  section  of  the  British  Conservatives,  Lord  Birkenhead  included 
among  them,  desiring  to  maintain  the  foreign  yoke  over  the  Chinese 
people,  are  looking  for  some  scapegoat  to  sacrifice,  with  an  eye  to  the 
public  opinion  of  their  own  country.  However,  the  charges  which  they 
are  making  against  the  Soviet  Government  are  false  from  start  to  finish. 

Now,  in  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  a  great  deal 
of  information  regarding  what  goes  on  and  is  said  at 
Moscow  is  given  in  the  newspapers,  and,  Chicherin  not¬ 
withstanding,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  course  the 
Soviet  is  pursuing  in  China.  There  is  really  nothing  secret 
about  the  attitude  and  aims  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  Far 
East.  Some  weeks  before  Chicherin  made  the  above 
statement  Stalin  told  the  students  at  the  University  for 
Oriental  Nationalities  in  Moscow  that  it  was  their  business 
to  create  a  yearning  for  emancipation  among  the  Chinese 
people,  and  to  use  as  a  lever  anything,  no  matter  what, 
that  would  bring  about  revolution.  This  seems  plain 
enough.  But  acts  are  more  eloquent  than  words,  and  the 
action  of  Soviet  Russia  concerning  China  and  the  Chinese 
people  is  decisive  of  its  policy.  That  policy  was  well  in 
evidence  before  Locarno,  but  Locarno  will  intensify  it, 
and  all  the  more  because  through  China  the  Soviet  can 
strike  at  Britain. 

Not  long  ago  Chicherin  declared  that  Soviet  Russia 
and  China  were  natural  allies.  He  had  forgotten,  ap¬ 
parently,  that  the  Soviet  had  showed  the  kind  of  ally  of 
China  it  was  by  Bolshevising  and  virtually  annexing 
Mongolia.  By  the  Treaty  of  Kiakta,  1915,  Mongolia 
recognised  Chinese  supremacy,  but  was  allowed  to  become 
autonomous.  Four  years  later  China  rescinded  the  treaty, 
and  reassumed  full  authority  over  Mongolia.  After  the 
Far  Eastern  Republic,  which  consisted  of  Eastern  Siberia 
with  Chita  as  capital,  had  been  eaten  up  by  the  Soviet 
and  incorporated  in  the  Union,  Moscow  did  with  Mongolia 
exactly  what  it  did  with  Georgia.  Under  the  same 
pretence  of  liberating  an  oppressed  people.  Red  troops 
invaded  Mongolia  and  occupied  it.  The  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  alleged  that  these  troops  were  sent  at  the  request  of 
the  Mongolian  people,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
request  emanated  from  Moscow  and  not  from  Mongolia. 
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That  country  has  been  Bolshevised.  China  protested,  but, 
distracted  by  internal  strife,  was  powerless  to  do  more 
than  protest.  In  1923  Soviet  propaganda  was  increasingly 
active  in  China,  especially  in  Canton,  where  the  Reds 
found  a  tool  in  Sun  Yat-sen.  In  the  north,  in  Manchuria, 
Chang  Tso-lin  successfully  resisted  Soviet  pressure, 
which  was  directed  to  regaining  control  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway,  and  he  was  supported  in  this  by  Japan. 
Joffe,  an  adroit  and  plausible  man,  who  had  negotiated 
most  of  the  Soviet’s  early  treaties  with  foreign  lands,  was 
then  the  Bolshevist  representative  in  China,  but  was  not 
particularly  successful  in  that  role.  He  was  succeeded  by 
a  man  of  a  different  stamp — Mikhail  Karakhan,  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  who  when  only  a  lad  was  assistant  editor 
of  a  revolutionary  paper  in  the  Far  East.  Karakhan 
succeeded  where  Joffe  had  failed.  In  May,  1924,  he  con¬ 
siderably  enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  Soviet  and  his  own 
position  by  concluding  a  treaty  which,  among  other  things, 
secured  from  China  the  official  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  Among  the  other  things  was  the  surrender 
to  China  of  the  extra-territorial  concessions  and  privileges 
in  the  Treaty  ports  and  elsewhere  that  had  been  obtained 
by  the  Czarist  regime.  Mongolia,  however,  was  not 
restored  to  China,  nor  was  all  claim  to  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  abandoned.  In  giving  up  extra-territoriality  for 
Soviet  Russia  Karakhan’s  object  was  sinister.  He  was 
playing  up  to  those  members  of  the  Young  China  move¬ 
ment  who  even  then  advocated  the  summary  cancellation, 
not  only  of  extra-territoriality  but  of  all  the  foreign  treaties 
they  considered  detrimental  to  their  country.  He  made  a 
ereat  point  of  denouncing  the  Imperialist  policies  of  the 
West  and  of  America  towards  China,  but  naturally  said 
nothing  of  the  Soviet’s  Imperialism,  which,  as  most 
observers  agree,  is  quite  as  active  and  strong  as  was  that 
of  Czarist  Russia. 

When  this  treaty  was  negotiated  the  Chihli  Party, 
headed  by  President  Tsao  Kun,  with  Marshal  Wu  Pei-fu  as 
its  military  backer,  was  in  power  at  Peking.  It  is  difficult  for 
English  readers  to  find  their  way  through  the  bewildering 
mazes  of  Chinese  politics  and  movements,  or  to  identify 
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the  Chinese  leaders,  some  of  whom  flit  across  the  stage  like 
shadows  and  are  gone.  The  very  names  of  most  of  these 
figures  are  hard  to  remember.  But  some  stand  out  and 
are  still  on  the  scene.  Among  them  is  Wu;  a  second  is 
Chang  Tso-lin  of  Manchuria;  and  a  third  is  Feng  Yu- 
hsiang,  the  so-called  Christian  general.  Sun  Yat-sen,  a 
name  once  tolerably  familiar,  was  deemed  of  much  less 
importance  by  the  Chinese,  but  in  the  retrospect  he  may 
appear  important  enough,  as  it  was  he  who  gave  the 
Bolshevists  a  real  opening  in  Canton,  of  which  they  have 
not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves.  The  chief  names  are 
Wu,  Chang  and  Feng.  In  the  autumn  of  1924  civil  war 
broke  out  again,  with  the  unexpected  result  that  Wu, 
because  of  the  treachery  of  Feng,  was  defeated  by  Chang, 
and  had  to  take  refuge  in  flight  up  the  Yangtse.  Feng 
and  Chang  soon  quarrelled,  but  before  their  rupture  Chang 
was  instrumental  in  saving  the  “  Boy  Emperor  ”  from 
death,  which  Feng,  at  Bolshevik  instigation,  sought  to 
compass.  From  this  time  on  Feng  comes  into  the  picture 
as  tainted  with  Bolshevism,  and  more  than  any  other 
Chinese  he  encouraged  the  anti-foreign  agitation  which 
was  very  marked  throughout  last  winter  and  increased  in 
intensity  as  last  year  advanced.  Early  in  the  summer  the 
anti-foreign  sentiment  reached  a  high  pitch  in  the  riots 
which  took  place  at  Shanghai,  Hankow,  Canton,  and  even 
in  the  British  colony  of  Hong-Kong.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Foreign  Secretary  stated  that  the  disturb¬ 
ances  in  China  were  being  fostered  and  aggravated  by  the 
agents  of  another  Power,  meaning  thereby  Soviet  Russia. 
Unquestionably  the  troubles  at  Shanghai  were  the  result 
of  Bolshevik  propaganda  backed  by  Bolshevik  money. 
The  nationalism  of  Young  China,  as  voiced  by  the 
students,  now  expressed  itself  in  the  phrase  “  Down  with 
Imperialism  and  unequal  treaties.”  Feng  christened  his 
forces  the  Kuominchun,  or  National  Army,  and  in  a  tele¬ 
gram  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  an  “  outraged  people.” 
He  spoke  strongly  of  the  “  bloodthirst  of  the  British.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Chang  showed  himself  resolutely 
opposed  to  Bolshevism  in  any  shape  or  form,  and  was 
denounced  by  Feng  and  the  students.  But  war  did  not 
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follow  between  Chang  and  Feng;  there  was  a  curious  lull 
— a  temporary  dying  down  of  the  anti-foreign  agitation, 
the  explanation  being  that  Bolshevik  subsidies  were  being 
withheld.  It  was  during  this  interval  that  the  Chinese 
Government  issued  invitations  to  the  interested  Powers  to 
participate  in  a  Conference  on  the  Customs  tariff.  That 
Conference  was  summoned  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
signed  in  Washington  in  February,  1922,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  China  which  issued  the  invitations  was  the  creation 
of  Chang,  not  of  Feng,  and  Chang  himself  was  the  only 
convinced  supporter  of  the  Conference.  But  in  October, 
while  the  delegates  were  on  their  way  to  attend  it  at 
Peking,  the  situation  took  another  extraordinary  turn,  the 
civil  war  being  resumed,  with  Chang,  Feng  and  Wu  as  the 
principal  figures  again.  Soon  it  was  manifest  that  Chang’s 
power  had  been  over-estimated.  A  partisan  of  Wu  drove 
Chang’s  troops  out  of  Shanghai  and  north  along  the  littoral 
towards  Manchuria.  In  that  area  Chang  had  had  to 
contend,  latterly  not  altogether  successfully,  with  in¬ 
creasing  Bolshevist  pressure,  and  Bolshevist  money 
secured  the  defection  of  one  of  his  generals  at  a  critical 
moment,  which,  in  the  surprising  upshot,  turned  to  Chang’s 
advantage.  Though  his  armies  captured  Tientsin,  Feng 
has  unexpectedly  determined  to  “  withdraw  into  private 
life,”  and  is  said  to  be  going  to  Moscow  to  get  first-hand 
knowledge  of  Soviet  institutions !  The  position  in  North 
China  is  very  obscure.  South  China  is  becoming  more 
and  more  Bolshevist,  the  infection  spreading  from 
Canton.  What  Wu  will,  or  rather  can,  do  is  uncertain, 
but  at  present  he  seems  to  control  Central  China.  All 
observers  in  China  now  report  that  Bolshevism  is  gaining 
ground  everywhere.  A  year  ago  it  seemed  incredible  that 
a  system  so  alien  to  the  Chinese  character  and  instincts 
could  have  much  success  in  China.  But  the  question 
must  now  be  asked  in  all  seriousness :  Is  China  going 
Bolshevik?  This  is  what  Moscow  hopes,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  point  out  the  danger  to  the  world’s  peace  of  a 
Bolshevist  China. 


THE  COLOGNE  EVACUATION 
By  John  Bell 

The  passing  of  the  British  Army  from  the  Cologne  zone 
is  an  event  of  historic  significance,  for  it  marks  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  by  Germany  of  the  disarmament  clauses  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  without  which  the  evacuation  would  not  have  been 
possible.  It  is  the  first  stage  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
Rhine  that  has  been  effected,  and  it  has  taken  seven  years 
instead  of  five  to  bring  it  about.  Let  it  be  recalled  that 
fifteen  years  is  the  stipulated  period  during  which  the 
Rhine  has  to  be  occupied,  but  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  dared  to  suggest  that  French,  British  and  Belgian 
soldiers  will  remain  in  German  territory  for  the  full  term 
indicated  in  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  Locarno  agreements 
and  the  spirit  they  have  produced  are,  in  the  German  mind 
at  any  rate,  against  continued  occupation.  This  is  a 
delicate  point  to  which  I  shall  refer  later. 

In  taking  stock  of  the  British  occupation  of  the  Cologne 
zone  one  fact  has  impressed  itself  on  the  minds  of 
observers  who  have  watched  our  Army  discharge  its  duties 
in  accordance  with  the  Peace  Treaty.  It  is  this :  it  was 
an  occupation  marked  by  firmness  tempered  with  justice. 
Duties  were  discharged  conscientiously  and  therefore 
thoroughly,  and  yet  in  a  way  to  make  the  presence  of 
foreign  troops  felt  as  little  as  possible.  It  was  not  an  easy 
matter  to  create  an  impression  of  this  sort  among  the 
Germans  of  the  Rhineland,  but  the  chiefs  of  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  Force  and  the  British  civil  officials  of  the  Rhineland 
Commission  succeeded  so  well  in  their  task  that  it  is  not 
surprising  their  departure  should  be  regretted  by  a  not 
inconsiderable  section  of  the  population. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  British  should  encounter 
difficulties  when  they  occupied  Cologne  after  the  Armistice. 
Think  of  the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  that  city  and  through¬ 
out  Germany  when  the  significance  of  the  military  defeat 
was  fully  realised.  The  appearance  of  khaki  uniforms  in 
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the  streets  of  Cologne  furnished  the  last  touch  to  the 
German  military  debacle.  It  was  a  rude  awakening  for 
the  Germans,  a  proof  that  the  European  hegemony  of 
which  they  had  dreamt  had  not  to  be.  They  were  sullen, 
and  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  they  were  not 
disposed  to  forget  readily  and  to  settle  down  to  peaceful 
pursuits. 

There  were  exciting  times  in  Cologne  in  those  early 
days  of  the  occupation.  The  victorious  troops,  flushed 
with  their  triumph,  had  to  be  kept  in  hand.  It  was  at  first 
a  mixed  Occupation  Force,  but  the  sorting-out  process 
was  speedy.  The  first  preoccupation  of  General  Sir 
Charles  Fergusson,  Military  Governor  of  Occupied  Terri¬ 
tory,  was  to  get  the  inhabitants  of  the  zone  back  to  work 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Germans  returned  from  the  battle¬ 
fields,  and,  smarting  under  defeat,  did  not  take  kindly  to 
work.  Pretexts  for  labour  disputes  were  easily  found. 
Strikes  occurred  in  Cologne  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
zone.  Industrial  discipline  was  at  a  discount.  Employers 
and  employed  were  unable  to  settle  their  quarrels,  and  the 
British  Army  had  to  step  in  and  devise  means.  It  was  a 
case  of  exerting  firmness  if  civil  strife  had  to  be  averted. 
So  we  established  arbitration  courts  before  which  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  employers  and  employed  had  to  appear  and 
compose  their  quarrels. 

It  says  much  for  our  fair  and  patient  administration  that 
these  arbitration  courts  were  entirely  successful.  One 
dispute  after  another  was  settled,  and  the  time  came  when 
the  German  machinery  for  settling  trade  differences  was 
ignored,  and  the  aid  of  the  arbitration  courts  set  up  by  the 
British  invoked,  for  they  had  obtained  a  reputation  for 
giving  fair-minded  judgments.  It  was  the  same  with  the 
British  military  tribunals.  During  the  period  of  occupa¬ 
tion  there  had  never  been  any  serious  criticism  levelled 
against  these  courts.  On  the  contrary,  the  Germans  them¬ 
selves  have  paid  tributes  to  the  even-handed  justice  dis¬ 
pensed.  The  biggest  man  in  Cologne  is  naturally  its 
Oberbiirgermeister,  Dr.  Adenauer,  and  his  views  on  the 
British  occupation  are  worth  recording.  On  one  occasion 
he  remarked  that  when  the  British  left  Cologne  it  would 
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be  a  worthy  act  to  erect  a  monument  to  commemorate  the 
justice  of  their  military  courts. 

During  the  period  of  evacuation  I  paid  several  visits 
to  Cologne,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  Dr. 
Adenauer,  who,  as  head  of  the  town,  was  best  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  relations  between  it  and  the  British  Occupa¬ 
tion  Authorities.  The  Oberbiirgermeister  is  not  an  ex¬ 
pansive  man.  He  weighs  his  words.  He  told  the  story 
of  the  occupation  from  beginning  to  end.  The  initial 
stage  was  marked  by  unpleasant  incidents.  He  spoke  of 
some  Germans  having  been  robbed  and  others  who  had 
been  done  to  death,  but  he  did  not  see  how  such  deplorable 
incidents  could  have  been  avoided  at  a  time  of  tremendous 
excitement  when  it  was  difficult  to  institute  immediately  a 
regime  of  control.  He  admitted,  however,  that  the  British 
were  not  long  in  restoring  order,  and  he  paid  a  warm 
compliment  to  our  officers,  whose  attitude,  he  said,  had 
always  been  correct.  From  the  beginning  it  was  their 
desire  to  make  the  occupation  if  not  invisible  at  any  rate 
as  little  irksome  as  possible.  The  utmost  consideration 
was  shown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cologne  consistent  with 
the  strict  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  on  the  Army. 

A  striking  example  of  British  forbearance,  of  a  desire 
not  to  do  things  which  might  wound  the  susceptibilities  of 
a  people  who  had  just  lost  their  military  glory  by  defeat, 
has  to  be  cited.  The  Oberbiirgermeister  was  asked  to  have 
certain  placards  posted  in  the  town.  One  of  these  posters 
laid  it  down  that  the  population  had  to  salute  officers.  The 
Germans  themselves,  when  they  occupied  a  town,  insisted 
on  the  salute  of  the  inhabitants.  Dr.  Adenauer  hinted  at 
difficulties.  He  could  not  think  that  the  British  would 
persist  in  their  demand.  We  did  not  persist.  The  placards 
were  not  posted  in  the  town,  but  British  officers  were 
saluted  all  the  same. 

The  settling  down  in  the  Cologne  zone  was  rapid.  It 
was  effected  in  good  order  and  with  a  precision  which 
astonished  the  Germans,  adepts  in  organisation.  The 
necessary  services  for  enabling  the  Army  of  Occupation 
to  fulfil  its  mission  were  speedily  created.  The  Army  was 
greatly  assisted  in  its  task  by  the  British  officials  of  the 
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Rhineland  Commission,  who  were  the  intermediaries 
between  it  and  the  population.  First  Colonel  Ryan,  then 
Mr.  Julian  Piggott,  and  finally  Colonel  Birch  dealt  with 
Dr.  Adenauer,  and  Graf  Adelmann  von  Adelmannsfelder, 
the  Regierungs-Prasident,  the  chief  official  of  the  Berlin 
Government  in  the  Cologne  zone,  and  their  relations  were 
never  at  any  time  strained.  Both  sides  grasped  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  decided  to  make  the  best  of  it  and  to  co-operate 
in  a  spirit  consistent  with  British  and  German  interests. 
Our  civil  officials  did  their  work  well,  but  they  had  their 
difficult  and  trying  moments,  particularly  during  the 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
British  name  that  when  the  order  was  given  for  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  zone,  which  meant  that  the  British  section  of 
the  Rhineland  Commission  at  Cologne  ceased  to  operate, 
the  German  functionaries  were  warm  in  their  praise,  dis¬ 
tributing  compliments  alike  to  the  successive  commanders- 
in-chief  of  the  British  Occupation  Force  and  to  our  civil 
representatives. 

The  German  praise  was  justly  merited.  The  British 
had  assumed  their  task  guided  by  certain  well-defined 
rules.  There  had  not  to  be  anything  else  than  a  circum¬ 
spect  demeanour  towards  the  population.  Anything  in  the 
way  of  fraternisation  had  to  be  avoided.  We  had  to  be 
fair  and  just,  but  we  had  to  be  firm.  The  Germans  realised 
that  the  Occupation  Authorities  were  firm,  that  they  would 
tolerate  no  nonsense;  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  accepted  the  presence  of  British  troops  in  their  midst 
without  demur,  without  seeking  to  create  difficulties,  for  it 
knew  that  any  trouble,  fomented  by  Nationalists  on  the 
one  hand  or  Communists  on  the  other,  would  be  rigorously 
suppressed.  The  Germans  knew  that  if  the  sight  of 
foreign  uniforms  was  a  constant  reminder  that  their  once 
vaunted  military  power  was  no  more,  that  they  were  under¬ 
going  a  mild  punishment  for  the  egregious  mistakes  of 
those,  from  the  ex-Kaiser  downwards,  who  had  directed 
their  destinies,  they  were,  at  any  rate,  living  in  a  sense 
of  security. 

One  reason  why  the  British  Army  was  able  to  discharge 
the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Peace  Treaty  with  com- 
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plete  satisfaction,  as  the  Germans  themselves  will  readily 
admit  (for  their  leading  officials  have  never  had  any  reason 
to  complain  of  the  attitude  of  the  Commanders-in-Chief, 
General  Sir  A.  Godley  and  General  Sir  John  du  Kane), 
was  the  spirit  of  colonisation  inherent  in  our  race.  British 
habits  and  customs  were  introduced  into  the  Cologne  zone. 
The  officers  pursued  the  same  recreations  they  indulged 
in  at  home.  They  found  a  nine-hole  golf  course  and  were 
not  long  in  transforming  it  into  the  regulation  course  of 
eighteen  holes.  They  created  a  fine  polo-ground,  and 
they  availed  themselves  to  the  full  of  the  fishing  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Rhine.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be  assumed 
that  the  life  of  the  British  officers  at  Cologne  was  one  long 
round  of  sport.  A  visit  to  the  Excelsior  Hotel,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  British  Command,  revealed  a  hive  of 
activity.  There  was  work  for  everybody,  and  it  was  done 
with  efficiency.  It  was  always  possible  to  obtain  an  idea 
of  the  activity  at  headquarters  by  the  number  of  motor 
cars  parked  in  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral. 

The  soldiers,  too,  had  their  sports,  which  they  indulged 
in  with  zest  in  the  intervals  of  training.  Each  battalion 
had  its  football  teams,  and  matches  were  frequent  during 
the  season.  Our  soldiers  have  given  a  fillip  to  football 
in  the  Rhineland.  The  Rhinelanders  are  now  enthusiastic 
footballers,  but  they  have  not  yet  penetrated  what  to  them 
are  the  mysteries  of  cricket.  The  troops  were  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  means  of  recreation.  The  Y.M.C.A.  had 
a  very  large  establishment,  which  was  admirably  managed. 
The  soldiers  could  obtain  meals  at  moderate  charges ;  very 
interesting  cinema  shows  were  organised;  they  had  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  largest  billiard  rooms  in  Germany;  concerts 
were  frequently  arranged;  and  there  were  the  Sunday 
evening  services,  at  which  addresses  were  delivered  by 
people  well  known  in  the  religious  world,  while  the  music, 
invariably  selected  with  care,  was  furnished  by  the  regi¬ 
mental  bands.  There  was  also  a  Rhine  Dramatic  Society, 
which  presented  a  variety  of  pieces,  and  a  Choral  Union, 
the  members  of  which  were  drawn  from  all  ranks  of  the 
garrison  and  the  British  colony. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  occupation  nothing  of  an 
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eventful  character  happened.  Now  and  again  the  Com¬ 
munists  tried  to  cause  trouble.  The  Army  Authorities  left 
no  doubt  about  their  attitude  towards  the  Bolsheviks  in 
the  zone.  Would-be  disturbers  of  the  peace  were  promptly 
dealt  with.  Their  organs  were  suspended  and  their  ring¬ 
leaders  expelled.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  Nationalist,  who  endeavoured  to  dis¬ 
tribute  propaganda  literature,  the  only  persons  expelled 
from  the  zone  were  Communists. 

The  period  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty  came  when  the 
French  and  Belgians  occupied  the  Ruhr.  There  were 
moments  when  the  British  found  themselves  in  a  difficult 
situation.  It  had  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  were 
the  Allies  of  France  and  Belgium;  that  if  we  disagreed 
with  the  move  made  for  making  Germany  pay  we  had  to 
remain  strictly  neutral  and  do  nothing  that  could  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  French  and  the  Belgians  as  an  attempt  to 
frustrate  their  efforts  to  obtain  what  they  went  into  the 
Ruhr  to  seek.  The  British  were  put  to  considerable  in¬ 
convenience.  The  Cologne  zone  was  hemmed  in  by 
Customs  posts,  and  at  one  time  it  looked  as  though  it 
would  be  isolated.  What  increased  the  difficulties  and 
embittered  the  position  was  the  foolish  decision  of  the 
German  Government  to  embark  on  a  policy  of  passive 
resistance.  During  the  seven  months  I  spent  in  the  Ruhr 
in  1923  I  had  opportunities  of  noting  the  effects  of  this 
policy,  and  I  expressed  the  opinion  in  this  Review  at  the 
time  that  it.  was  a  dishonest  policy,  since  Germany,  having 
given  her  word  to  pay,  had  adopted  dishonest  means  to 
avoid  payment.  The  German  Government  of  that  day 
thought  it  was  thwarting  the  French  and  Belgians  by  print¬ 
ing  notes  and  giving  them  to  workmen  for  doing  nothing. 
Apparently  it  did  not  occur  to  it  that  the  only  result  of  its 
action  would  be  to  stiffen  the  backs  of  the  French  and 
Belgians.  Economic  chaos  and  financial  ruin  followed  the 
policy  of  passive  resistance.  Germany  had  cut  off  her 
nose  to  spite  her  face. 

There  were  exciting  days  in  Cologne  when  inflation  was 
at  its  height.  Prices  in  the  shops,  hotels  and  restaurants 
were  changed  almost  hourly.  Calculations  in  marks  were 
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made  in  billions.  The  British  soldier  had  at  his  command 
the  spending  power  in  marks  of  between  three  and  four 
pounds  a  day.  He  had  a  glorious  time.  He  was  able  to 
eat  and  drink  of  the  best  and  to  buy  things  to  which  he 
had  rarely  been  accustomed.  Many  Anglo-German 
marriages  took  place  during  the  inflation  period.  German 
women  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  British 
soldiers  who  were  billionaires  and  who  could  give  them 
.  appetising  dinners,  choice  wines  and  pretty  dresses. 

It  was  a  rule  that  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  discourage  marriages  between  British  soldiers  and 
German  women,  but  according  to  figures  supplied  to  me 
by  the  Regierungs-Prasident  at  Cologne  the  number  of 
unions  from  1920  to  the  end  of  September  last  year  was 
748,  which  represents  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  garrison 
as  it  was  when  the  evacuation  began.  The  introduction 
of  the  Rentenmark  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  Anglo- 
German  marriage  market.  In  January,  1924,  the  British 
soldier  found  to  his  amazement  that  his  pound  note  was 
worth  only  17J.  in  Cologne.  The  boot  was  on  the 
other  leg.  The  Germans  were  in  a  position  to  say  that 
English  money  had  depreciated.  There  were  signs  of 
elation  and  confidence  that  the  bad  days  through  which 
Germany  had  passed  were  at  an  end  and  that  the  sun  of 
prosperity  would  shine  upon  her  again. 

This  confident  hope  has  not  yet  been  realised.  The 
fact  is  that  Germany,  bankrupt  one  day,  was  not  in  a 
position  to  accommodate  herself  to  the  gold  standard  on 
the  morrow.  The  effect  of  basing  prices  and  wages  on  the 
gold  mark  was  not  long  in  making  itself  felt.  Exports 
to  countries  with  depreciated  currencies  were  immediately 
decreased,  and  the  spectre  of  unemployment  appeared. 
There  are  more  people  out  of  work  in  Cologne  this  winter 
than  at  any  other  period  during  the  occupation.  Germany 
is  paying  to-day  for  the  foolish  policy  in  1923,  which  was 
the  consummation  of  her  bankruptcy. 

If  the  Germans  committed  a  blunder  the  French  made 
a  mistake  in  giving  encouragement  to  the  Separatist  move¬ 
ment,  which  was  intended  to  diyorce  the  Rhineland  from 
Germany.  The  French  had  hopes  that  the  institution  of 
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a  Rhineland  Republic  would  solve  the  problem  of  their 
future  security,  and  encouragement  was  given  to  manifesta¬ 
tions  organised  by  persons  who  could  not  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  be  considered  to  represent  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  real  Rhinelanders.  There  was  a  Separatist 
movement  before  the  French  and  Belgians  entered  the 
Ruhr.  Men  of  substance  and  position  belonged  to  it,  but 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  would-be  coufs- 
dletat  engineered  by  rabbles.  The  British  Authorities  in 
Cologne  were  kept  on  the  alert  during  these  days  of  inter¬ 
mittent  upheaval.  Their  attitude  towards  the  Separatist 
movement  was  correct  and  strictly  in  keeping  with  the 
Peace  Treaty.  Cologne  breathed  freely  when  the 
movement  collapsed  ignominiously. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  argue  that  the  trend  of  British 
policy  was  making  itself  felt  on  the  German  mind.  The 
Germans  now  saw  that  further  opposition  to  the  Peace 
Treaty,  in  so  far  as  the  reparation  and  disarmament  clauses 
were  concerned,  was  useless.  They  accepted  the  Dawes 
plan  with  the  reservation  that  they  were  not  sure  whether  it 
could  be  executed,  and  after  much  tergiversation  and  delay 
they  finally  decided  to  execute  the  military  clauses  of  the 
Treaty.  After  the  agreements  reached  at  Locarno  the 
promise  was  given  to  evacuate  Cologne,  and  the  British 
Occupation  Force  made  preparations  for  the  flitting.  A 
plan  of  gradual  evacuation  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Note  of  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  to  Berlin  was 
drawn  up.  The  British  Command  had  prepared  a  time¬ 
table  by  which  the  8,000  troops  could  be  moved  to  the  new 
area  at  Wiesbaden,  but  it  had  to  be  altered.  Our  troops 
had  to  occupy  barracks  vacated  by  the  French.  It  was 
not  a  case  of  the  French  troops  quitting  immediately. 
Accommodation  had  to  be  found  for  them  in  other  parts 
of  occupied  territory,  and  even  before  the  barracks  were 
free  it  was  discovered  that  these  were  not  in  a  fit  state  for 
the  reception  of  British  soldiers. 

Reparations  had  to  be  effected  in  accordance  with 
British  ideas  of  hygiene.  It  came  to  this :  the  British 
troops  could  only  leave  the  Cologne  zone  as  accommoda¬ 
tion  was  prepared  for  them.  The  German  comic  papers 
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were  quick  to  seize  upon  the  departure  of  the  F  rench  from 
Wiesbaden  and  the  arrival  of  the  British,  and  one  of  them 
published  a  drawing  which  gave  great  offence,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  stop  the  sale  of  the  number.  The  inhabitants 
of  Wiesbaden  and  district  welcomed  the  change  of  foreign 
occupiers  for  reasons  of  a  material  character.  The  famous 
spa  had  not  done  good  business  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  coming  of  the  British  would 
effect  a  desirable  change  in  its  fortunes.  It  has  to  be  said 
that  if  Wiesbaden  and  the  spas  in  its  vicinity  had  not 
enjoyed  the  prosperity  of  other  days  the  fault  could  not 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  French;  if  fewer  people  were 
making  cures  it  was  because  the  economic  conditions  of 
Germany  were  such  that  even  reputedly  wealthy  folk 
paused  at  the  prices  they  were  called  upon  to  pay. 

The  difference  between  the  value  of  English  and  French 
currencies  was  shown  in  the  prices  asked  for  accommoda¬ 
tion.  In  this  respect  Wiesbaden  was  living  up  to  its  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  town  de  bixe.  The  rents  demanded  for  some 
buildings  were  fantastic.  For  a  building  suitable  for 
housing  the  Y.M.C.A.  a  yearly  rent  of  ;£6,ooo  was  asked. 
Evidently  the  proprietors  of  houses  and  hotels  required 
by  the  British  considered  that  the  pound  could  rise  to 
the  occasion. 

The  evacuation  was  effected  in  bad  weather,  the  first 
sections  of  the  troops  leaving  Cologne  in  blinding  snow¬ 
storms.  Our  troops  took  everything  with  them,  except 
their  beds.  Even  the  brooms  for  sweeping  out  the  barrack 
rooms  were  included  in  the  baggage.  The  various 
battalions  left  very  quietly.  There  was  no  military  show 
of  any  sort.  Headed  by  their  bands  they  marched  from 
the  barracks  to  the  station  and  entrained  for  their 
destination. 

Now  that  they  are  installed  in  the  Wiesbaden  area  the 
question  arises  :  how  long  will  they  remain  there  }  A  year 
has  been  mentioned  by  the  Germans,  probably  eighteen 
months.  The  Locarno  agreements  do  not  satisfy  all  the 
Germans.  The  Nationalists  do  not  like  them.  But  a  very 
large  section  of  Germans  sees  in  them  a  very  strong  argu¬ 
ment  for  bringing  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine  to  an  end. 
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“  We  have  accepted  a  pact  of  security  of  the  West,”  they 
say.  “We  have  buried  the  hatchet.  We  are,  with  you, 
partners  in  a  combination  of  Powers  for  ensuring  peace. 
Therefore  the  presence  of  French,  British  and  Belgian 
troops  in  the  Rhineland  is  not  consistent  with  the  spirit 
of  Locarno.  The  maintenance  of  these  soldiers  on  our 
territory  is  calculated  to  make  us  believe  that  you  still 
distrust  us.  If  that  is  so,  why  was  the  pact  of  security 
made  ?  If  it  is  not  so,  if  you  have  confidence  in  our  word, 
the  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  withdraw  your  troops.” 

A  campaign  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhine  has  already 
begun  in  Germany,  and  it  will  increase  with  the  passing 
of  the  days.  There  is  to  be  a  reduction  of  the  French 
forces  of  occupation.  It  is  in  the  German  mind  that  this 
process  of  reduction  will  continue.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment  is  pinning  its  faith  to  Left  opinion  in  France.  If  it 
discharges  its  obligations  in  the  sense  of  executing  the 
Dawes  plan  it  will,  after  Locarno,  be  strengthened  in  its 
demand  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhine.  There  is  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  economic  situation  in  Germany  is  getting 
worse.  There  are  more  than  a  million  unemployed  in  the 
country,  and  there  are  ominous  hints  that  the  execution 
of  the  Dawes  plan  may  be  interfered  with.  In  that 
eventuality  even  a  Government  of  the  Left  in  France, 
sincerely  imbued  with  peace  ideals,  would  hesitate  before 
it  sanctioned  the  withdrawal  of  French  troops  from  the 
Rhine. 
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SHAW,  WELLS,  AND  CREATIVE  EVOLUTION 
By  H.  E.  L.  Mellersh 

Author  of  "  Let  Loose"'  (Selwyn  and  Blount) 

Bernard  Shaw  has  definitely  nailed  the  flag  which  repre¬ 
sents  his  religious  convictions  to  the  mast  of  Creative 
Evolution.  Moreover,  having,  as  usual,  to  tell  us  things 
about  his  own  writings  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  see 
for  ourselves,  he  assures  us  that  Creative  Evolution  has 
always  been  the  rock  of  his  faith.  As  for  H.  G.  Wells, 
perhaps  it  has  been  possible  to  hear  him  grow  in  his 
religious  as  well  as  in  his  other  convictions.  Those  con- 
-victions,  however,  have  not  so  much  changed  as  become 
deeper  and  stronger. 

And  between  the  faiths  of  these  two  men  there  is  much 
similarity.  .  .  . 

The  creed  of  Creative  Evolution  is,  essentially,  that 
man’s  destiny  and  man’s  vindication  of  his  existence  have 
been  given  into  his  own  hands,  and  that  if  he  will  only 
want  and  try  hard  enough  he  can  so  evolve  as  to  gain  by 
the  aid  of  the  Life  Force — or,  in  other  words,  the  grace  of 
God — complete  power  over  himself  and  his  surroundings. 

Samuel  Butler,  that  so  very  troublesome  amateur,  “  took 
up”  Evolution.  And  found  himself,  to  his  own  dismay, 
falling  foul  of  the  already  immensely  popular  Charles 
Darwin  and,  particularly  later,  of  the  crudities  and  the 
narrower  outlook  which  Darwin’s  disciples,  following  the 
apparent  practice  of  all  disciples,  displayed.  Heredity, 
Butler  came  to  hold,  was  only  another  name  for  memory. 
And  memory  was  the  accumulator  throughout  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  experience,  what  was  done  unconsciously  being 
that  which  has  been  done  so  many  times  before.  There¬ 
fore,  said  Butler,  following  Lamarck,  what  one  generation 
wants  and  tries  to  do  the  next  may  do  a  little  better.  But 
Natural  Selection,  on  the  other  hand,  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  the  blundering  ruthlessness  of  animals,  if  it  was  to 
account  for  all,  as  the  Neo-Darwinists  held,  could  do 
without  accumulating  memory,  took  no  cognizance  of  object 
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or  aim  in  the  world,  left  all  to  luck  and  nothing  to  cunning 
— “  banished  mind,”  in  fact,  “  from  the  universe.” 

This  crude  materialism  of  the  scientists  met  on  the 
other  side  the  ill-tempered  conservatism  of  the  Established 
Church;  met  it  and  quarrelled  with  it — violently.  It 
created  something  of  the  atmosphere  which  now  exists  in 
America  to  produce  such  books  as  God — or  Gorilla?  and 
the  “  Monkeyville  ”  trial. 

It  is  in  the  description  of  this  atmosphere  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  moral  collapse  that  ensued  that  Shaw 
and  Wells,  the  one  in  his  preface  to  Back  to  M ethuselah 
and  the  other  in  his  Outline  of  History ^  may  be  said  first 
to  coincide.  The  bogey  of  a  cruel  and  un-understandable 
God,  Shelley’s  “Almighty  Fiend,”  was  by  the  Dar¬ 
winians  beautifully  and  popularly  dispersed.  Or  if  not 
dispersed,  at  least  rendered  down  and  divided  into  mere 
“  iron  laws.”  And  nobody  but  Butler  apparently  saw  that 
one  devil  had  been  driven  out  to  let  in  a  worse  one  ! 

Then,  worst  of  all,  the  new  devil  got  hold  of  those 
who  ruled,  so  that  they  lost  any  lingering  conception  of 
being  guided  by  the  will  of^  God  and  became  at  the  last 
merely  political  opportunists  in  excelsis.  To  quote  Wells, 
just  at  a  time  when  men  had  been  brought  to  a  greater 
closeness  of  contact  and  power  of  mutual  injury  than  ever 
before,  there  was  fostered  an  idea  that  competition  and 
survival  were  the  natural  laws  of  life.  There  grew  up,  in 
Europe  at  least,  a  scorn  of  democracy  and  melioration,  a 
systematic  heartlessness,  a  worship  of  the  cruel  and  over¬ 
bearing,  and  the  formation  of  a  series  of  militant  loyalties 
for  races,  kings  and  countries  which  of  necessity  had  to 
be.  antagonistic  to  something.  The  final  result  was  that 
we  wandered  blindly  into  a  war  so  exhaustive  that  not 
even  the  victor  could  hope  to  be  anything  but  half  ruined 
by  it,  and  that  we  are  now,  to  quote  Shaw,  after  this  most 
unedifying  “  struggle  for  hogwash,”  sitting  and  hoping 
to  be  Naturally  Selected  out  of  our  troubles. 

A  gloomy  picture,  fit  for  gloomy  times.  But — and 
here  lies  the  point — it  is  men  like  Wells  and  Shaw  who 
can  still,  despite  their  appreciation  of  our  present  miseries, 
entertain  a  passionate  hope  for  the  future,  just  because 
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they  can  see  reason  for  that  hope  in  the  creed  they  profess, 
a  creed  in  its  essence  as  far  as  the  poles  apart  from  the 
basic  idea  of  men’s  minds  in  the  past. 

The  Science  of  Religion,  with  other  social  sciences,  is 
in  this  century  experiencing  an  emancipation  similar  to 
the  emancipation  of  material  science  by  the  power  of  such 
men  as  Bacon  and  Galileo.  We  are  now  at  last  gradually 
dragging  ourselves,  as  if  from  the  primeval  slime,  from 
the  savage  conception  of  life  as  governed  by  fears  and 
punishments  and  rewards.  W’e  begin  to  turn  at  last  away 
from  the  fakir  and  the  ascetic,  from  the  slighting  of  God 
by  self-suppression  and  privation,  towards  the  more  abun¬ 
dant  life  of  Christ’s  teaching,  towards  the  life  fuller  and 
less  restricted  which  Mr.  Preemby-Sargon  (of  Wells’s 
Christina  Alberta's  Father')  felt  was  but  his  own  and  his 
world’s  due. 

Wells  and  Shaw  are  merely  the  most  pressing  of  all 
those  who  bid  us  turn  more  quickly. 

Shaw  was  perhaps  led  to  his  present  position  because 
one  of  his  main  theories  has  always  been  that  man  will 
only  change  from  a  coward  and  a  dullard  to  a  hero  and  an 
enthusiast  by  one  means  only,  that  is  by  means  of  an 
“  idea”  which  pervades  his  heart.  And  that  pervading  idea, 
Shaw  feels,  should  be  obviously  the  highest;  that  is  to 
say  the  true  spirit  of  religion.  And  so  he  wrote  his 
Androcles  and  the  Lion,  where,  because  he  thinks  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  to  be  economically  and  biologically 
right,  he  called  us,  as  Wells  too  has  called  us,  away  from 
the  worship  and  praise  of  Christ  to  the  much  harder  task 
of  obeying  him.  Then  he  wrote  his  Back  to  M ethuselah, 
the  whole  purpose  of  which  is,  he  declares,  to  show  people 
where  the  spirit  of  religion  may  be  found;  and  at  last  he 
tells  us  of  Saint  Joan,  the  maid  whose  greatness  can  only 
be  explained  by  this  selfsame  spirit  of  religion  which  in¬ 
spired  her.  But  Wells,  too,  has  come  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion;  and,  Utopist  by  nature  and  biologist  by  training 
as  he  is,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  religion  which  he  pro¬ 
pounds  might  almost  equally  well  come  under  the  name 
of  Creative  Evolution  as  that  of  Shaw’s.  The  writings 
of  both  lead  at  a  hundred  points  similarly  to  the  same  new 
faith. 
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The  creed  of  Creative  Evolution  is  above  all  a  non- 
fatalistic  one.  Shaw  and  the  Vitalists,  unlike  the  Neo- 
Darwinists,  who  can  see  no  hope  for  mankind  except  in 
fortuitous  changes  which  lie  outside  his  control,  see 
great  hope  in  that  they  believe  that  the  moulding  of  our 
own  selves  and  our  own  future  lies  in  our  own  hands. 
“  With  God  as  our  guide  all  things  are  possible  ”  assumes 
for  them  a  new  and  deeper  significance.  Wells  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  same  idea  from  a  little  different  angle.  “  I 
will  not  argue,”  he  says  virtually,  “  as  to  how  much  the 
factor  of  Natural  Selection  has  entered  into  the  evolution 
of  the  lower  orders  of  life,  but  I  do  insist  that  to  pretend 
that  man’s  power  of  self-improvement  is  governed  solely 
and  completely  by  this  blind  external  force  is  ridiculous. 
Man  is  a  being  of  intellect,  who  chooses  his  own  path.  The 
story  of  Evolution  is  not  one  to  produce  horror  in  its 
hearers’  hearts,  but  rather  humility  and  illimitable  hope. 
As  Joseph  McCabe  has  said,  ‘  Humanity  may  choose  its 
own  purpose  and  set  up  its  own  goal.’  ” 

If  ever  the  new  faith  should  need  a  slogan  it  might 
indeed  use  the  command,  “  Take  hold.”  “  Man  must 
take  hold  and  direct !  ”  And  this  is  the  idea  running 
through  The  Undying  Fire,  showing  ever  and  again  in 
The  Dream,  and  finding  full  expression  in  Men  Like 
Gods.  Dame  Nature  can  no  longer  in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  mother  leading  her 
children  by  her  apron  strings,  but  as  a  heartless  hag,  cruel, 
inefficient,  disorderly,  who  has  to  be  be-stridden  and 
tamed.  The  present  habit  of  mankind,  asserts  Wells,  is 
to  deny  responsibility  for  its  present  muddle  and  wretched¬ 
ness,  and  beneath  a  surface  adulation  to  blame  God  for 
it  all.  “  But  that’s  questioning  the  ways  of  Providence,” 
is  the  pious  self-rebuke  of  Henry  Mortimer  Smith’s  father. 
And,  similarly,  “  Evolution  was  our  word,”  is  the  comment 
of  Mr.  Barnstaple  when  he  is  told  of  a  similar  lazy  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  Utopians  to  disbelieve  that  the  universe 
was  being  managed  for  them  better  than  they  could  pos¬ 
sibly  control  it  for  themselves.  Take  hold,  is  the  cry 
of  Don  Juan,  too.  Shaw,  drawing  into  line,  exhorts  us 
through  the  mouth  of  this  faith-full  reprobate  to  steer 
“  divinely  conscious,”  not  taking  the  line  of  least  resist- 
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ance;  and  seventeen  years  later,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Metabiological  Pentateuch,  declares — the  essence  of 
his  faith — “  If  Man  is  to  be  saved  Man  must  save 
himself.” 

Wells’s  religion,  like  Shaw’s,  is  of  the  future  and  not  of 
the  past.  The  story  of  Evolution  shows  us  as  nothing 
else  has  that  Life  on  this  world  has  a  common  past,  is 
“  something  gathering  itself  adventurously  towards  the 
future,”  a  common  future  with  a  common  aim  towards 
power.  Not  tradition,  not  sentiment,  is  drawn  from  the 
past,  but  this  single  idea  of  all  Life  as  one  great  whole 
needing  one  all-embracing  effort,  which  drove  Wells  to 
the  task  of  writing  his  Outline  of  History.  Wells  looks 
forward  to  a  time  when  men  will  cease  to  fight  against 
each  other,  not  to  lapse  into  lethargic  ease,  but  to  fight 
for  each  other.  Calling  it  at  one  time  the  New  Republic, 
at  another  the  World  State,  and  again  the  World  Utopia, 
he  has  consistently,  and  indeed  passionately,  held  to  this 
ideal.  Service,  and  service  alone.  Wells  is  never  tired 
of  telling  us,  must  replace  self-seeking  and  competition. 
The  effort  to  make  must  supersede  the  effort  to  get.  And 
then,  in  final  explanation,  and  using  Shaw’s  very  word,  he 
talks  of  “  Creative  ”  Service.  .  .  . 

Religion,  Shaw  is  convinced,  must  cease  to  be  “  Salva¬ 
tionist.”  We  must  forgo,  sternly  if  reluctantly,  the 
“  Redeemer,  for  the  propitiation  of  our  sins  ” ;  we  must 
cease  that  cheap  bargaining  as  to  the  “  charge  for  admis¬ 
sion  into  Heaven  ”  which  drove  Ibsen  in  scorn  to  define 
the  Christian  God  as  “  an  old  man  whom  you  cheat.” 
Much  thinking  of  Heaven  and  Eternity  can  only  lead, 
if  followed  logically,  to  the  attitude  of  the  Inquisition — 
that  what  happens  to  the  individual  in  this  “  vale  of  woe  ” 
matters  by  comparison  not  a  pinprick.  And  so  Shaw  and 
Wells  seem  to  say  always,  it  is  this  world  that  matters — 
matters  obviously  and  practically  and  very  urgently. 
They  are  led  by  their  Socialism  to  religion  and  by  their 
religion  to  a  Socialism  which  has  little  in  common 
with  the  fatalistic  planlessness  of  Marx,  and  which  is 
neither  destructive  nor  revolutionary  but  evolutionary  and 
creative.  They  desire  a  religion  which  touches  and 
pervades  all  human  activities. 
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Instead  of  a  mere  platitude,  it  must  be  realised  as  an 
intense  menace  that  religion  enters  very  little  into  “  busi¬ 
ness  ”  at  the  present  time.  (Who,  for  instance,  though 
Shaw  and  many  others  have  shown  them  the  power  for  good 
or  evil  that  lies  in  their  hands,  think  of  making  their 
investments  “  ad  major ein  Dei  gloriam  ”  ?)  And  it  was 
just  this  realisation  that  Ruskin  tried  to  foster  over  sixty 
years  ago,  when  he  surprised  and  scandalised  many  of  his 
worthy  readers  by  holding,  among  other  impossible  notions, 
that  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  had  a  duty  for  which 
they  might  even  have  to  die.  .  .  .  His  words  seemed  to 
have  little  effect  at  the  time ;  yet  we  have  perhaps  pro¬ 
gressed  since  then.  “  The  confused  struggle  of  com¬ 
merce,”  says  Wells,  “  becomes  synthesised  into  the 
development  of  the  world  kingdom  of  God.” 

The  new  religion,  or,  if  it  will  offend  fewer  susceptibili¬ 
ties,  “  the  redistilling  of  the  eternal  spirit  of  religion,” 
cannot  help  but  be  optimistic  and  Utopian.  As  for  Wells, 
nothing  will  ever  stop  him  being  a  Utopist.  As  for  Shaw, 
no  amount  of  disregard,  faint  praise,  or  misunderstanding 
will  stop  his  attempts  at  amelioration  by  instilling  some 
sense  into  the  “Yahoos”  who  inhabit  this  world.  His 
Back  to  Methuselah,  similar  in  its  ending  and  in  so  many 
of  its  ideas  to  Wells’s  Men  Like  Gods,  cannot  be  called 
anything  but  a  Utopia  and  a  book  of  Hope.  It  is  only 
through  hope  that  the  flowing-haired  Eve  sitting  by  her 
spinning-wheel  can  bear  to  live  out  her  thousand  years. 
“  The  serpent,”  she  naively  confides  to  her  Cain  and 
Adam,  “  said  that  every  dream  could  be  willed  into  creation 
by  those  strong  enough  to  believe  in  it.”  Both  writers, 
since  they  have  the  vision  to  see  what  Man  could  make 
of  himself  and  of  his  world,  feel  even  in  their  blackest 
moods  that  there  is  the  “  small  excess  of  good,”  the  “  small 
balance  in  brute  facts  always  favourable  to  the  side  of 
reason,”  of  which  Emerson,  a  good  Creative  Evolutionist 
before  his  time,  has  spoken. 

Indeed,  like  something  in  Emerson’s  religious  views, 
Creative  Evolution  appeals  to  the  reason.  It  does  not 
seek  to  use  that  nervous  perversion  of  the  soul  and  body 
called  ecstasy,  but  rather  Man’s  courage  and  Man’s  intel¬ 
lect.  If  ever  the  species  mankind  be  supplanted  as  other 
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species  have  before  it,  it  will  only  have  itself  to  blame, 
for  we  have  against  such  a  catastrophe  the  weapon  of 
defence  in  our  own  possession.  It  is  our  brains.  .  .  , 
Mind  is  the  Saviour. 

It  is  because  Wells-  believes  Mind  to  be  the  Saviour 
that  he  has  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  office  of 
teacher  is  “  first  in  the  world.”  He  has  written  with  more 
detail  on  education  than  on  any  other  subject,  from  the 
time  when  he  was  himself  a  teacher  to  the  time  when  he 
makes  Lion  tell  the  Earthlings  triumphantly,  “  our  Educa¬ 
tion  is  our  Government.”  Yet  Shaw  had  said  definitely, 
“  there  is  no  way  out  through  the  schoolmaster.”  An 
obvious  difference  here.  Is  it  great  ?  But  Shaw  only  has 
in  mind  the  fact  that  schoolmasters  of  necessity — unless 
they  wish  to  lose  their  job — cannot  at  present  teach  any¬ 
thing  that  is  very  subversive  of  the  existing  order.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  education  other  than  'through  schoolmasters ; 
and  every  age,  presumably,  gets  the  teachers  it  deserves. 
There  is  still  a  way  out  through  education,  even  if  at 
present  the  schoolmaster  is  not  the  instrument.  Indeed,  as 
Shaw  himself  says  later,  “  The  real  Class  War  will  be  a  war 
of  intellectual  classes;  and  its  conquest  will  be  the  souls  of 
the  children.”  The  difference,  then,  is  really  one  of  tempera¬ 
ment  only.  In  Wells  there  seems  more  of  the  practical  re¬ 
former  tacked  on  rather  incongruously  to  the  creative  artist. 

But  something  more  than  education  is  needed.  And 
that  is  something  to  which  education  by  the  knowledge  it 
gives  can  lead — an  inner  conviction  and  a  passionate  will 
which  amounts  to  a  religion.  “  Religion  and  education  are 
the  powers  for  a  better  world,”  says  Wells.  The  will  to 
live,  the  will  to  power,  preaches  Shaw,  the  student  of 
Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche,  “we  must  desire  with  an 
energy  of  will.”  Anyone  can  show  the  way,  cry  Shaw  and 
Wells  in  exasperated  unison,  but  what  we  want  is  the  Will. 
Why,  even  Mr.  Sargon-Preemby  could  see  that.  Indeed, 
if  the  Creative  Evolutionists  should  ever  stand  in  want  of 
a  creed  they  might  well  take  for  it  the  proverb,  “  Where 
there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way  ” — a  sufficiently  simple  one — 
with  perhaps  added  as  a  corollary,  “  and  we  believe  in 
wisdom  to  guide  that  will  and  knowledge  to  light  that 
wisdom.” 
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Shaw  has  damned  all  those  who  are  not  by  conviction 
“  Life  Forcists.”  His  Hell  is  the  home  of  sentimentality, 
pseudo-culture,  and  slimy  romance.  It  is  Heartbreak 
House ;  and  it  is  also  many  a  home  a  little  lower  down  the 
social  scale.  (Incidentally,  and  happily  for  the  point  of 
this  article,  Shaw  makes  his  Clara  in  Pygmalion  escape 
from  this  Hell  by — reading  Wells.)  Brains  used  to 
acquire  knowledge  which  is  but  self-adornment  and 
elegant  trimmings,  enthusiasm  perverted  to  effecting  social 
palliatives,  wisdom  deadened  into  sterile  wit,  all  are 
waiting  to  be  galvanised  by  the  Life  Force,  by  the  religion 
which  is  creative,  by  the  all-pervading  idea  which  turns 
man’s  seekings  from  material  wealth  to  that  which  Ruskin 
held  to  be  the  only  true  wealth — Life — the  production 
of  value  by  the  “  valiant.”  Creative  Evolution  is  the 
religion  for  life ;  it  seeks  the  death  of  the  worship  of  death, 
the  demise  of  the  funeral  benefit;  it  looks  forward  with 
Wells  to  the  time  when  “  warrior  and  lawyer  give  place  to 
learner  and  creator,”  when  man  has  mastered  his  environ¬ 
ment  because  he  has  mastered  himself ;  when  the  lion  shall 
lie  down  with  the  lamb  only  because  man  has  tamed  the 
lion  after  he  has  purged  the  animalism  out  of  his  own  soul. 

So  the  upholders  of  creative  evolution  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  face  bravely  the  problems  of  Eugenics.  They  believe 
essentially  in  breeding  the  race;  they  have  no  use  for 
Father  Amertons.  It  is  apparent  that  we  must  have  either 
natural  or  artificial  selection.  At  present  we  stand  mid¬ 
way,  calling  natural  selection  a  law  but  not  daring  fully 
to  obey  it,  yet  too  superstitious  and  too  half-hearted  to  face 
the  problems  of  possible  restricted  liberty  and  the  present 
lack  of  knowledge  inherent  in  artificial  or  intentional 
selection.  The  author  of  Back  to  M ethuselah  states  that 
democracy  will  ruin  us  if  our  citizens  are  ill  bred,  and  goes 
on  to  say  unequivocally  that  such  institutions  as  marriage 
and  property  must  be  regulated  and  judged  of  fitness  by 
this  better  producing  of  mankind.  We  haven’t  as  yet,  he 
has  said  plaintively,  made  a  very  good  job  of  ourselves. 
The  author  of  Mankind  in  the  Making  asserts  that  this 
world  must  be  looked  upon  as  fundamentally  a  vast  tissue  of 
births ;  and  proceeds  to  outline  a  whole  system  of  conduct 
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and  administration  with  that  idea  as  its  base.  To  make 
ourselves  “  different  in  kind,”  to  improve  our  stock,  to 
weed  our  strain,  is  the  consummation  both  feasible  and 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  We  both  can  and  must  control  our 
own  evolution. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  these  theories,  however  inspiring 
they  may  be,  and  in  spite  of  all  assumptions,  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  religion.  There  is  no  God  in  them.  Wells, 
however,  is  very  definite  in  asserting  that  there  is  a  God. 
There  is  something  behind  the  Life  Force  which  gives  it 
an  aim,  and  that  is  God,  the  God  of  the  human  heart,  the 
Promethean  rebel,  who  is  against  the  forces  of  death  and 
the  “Veiled  Being” — that  unknowable  who  is  neither 
good  nor  evil  since  he  is  incomprehensibly  above  them 
both.  “  There  is  nothing  but  the  God  of  faith  and  courage 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  .  .  .  The  God  in  man’s  heart  is  the 
creative  desire,”  says  Job  Huss,  in  whose  own  heart  burns 
the  undying  fire  which  no  “  heaven-sent  ”  punishment 
can  quench. 

Shaw,  too,  insists  on  a  God.  Disgusted  with  the  anthro¬ 
pomorphic  idea  and  with  a  most  annoying  orthodoxy,  he  is 
never  tired  of  insisting  on  the  first  article  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  article  which  proclaims  that  God  has 
“neither  body,  parts,  nor  passions.”  His  God  is  not  a 
person  but,  as  Lavinia  sees,  a  spirit,  a  force — but  none 
the  less  a  God.  Shaw  speaks  very  definitely  of  “  the  true 
joy  to  be  used  for  a  mighty  purpose,”  and  of  “  our  God 
who  is  using  us  as  His  labourers,”  and  has  come  at  last — it 
seems  inevitably — to  portray  for  us  a  Joan  of  Arc  whose 
almost  every  word  is  redolent  of  God.  And  he  has  a 
favourite  self-quotation,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Blanco 
Posnet,  of  which  perhaps  he  is  fond  for  the  reason  that  it 
shows  that  he  has  not  changed  his  faith ;  “  It  was  early 
days  when  He  made  the  croup,  I  guess.  When  it  turned 
out  wrong  on  His  hands  He  made  you  and  me  to  fight  the 
croup  for  Him.” 

It  is  the  same  God,  the  God  who  is  within  and  for  us, 
who  has  set  us  here  not  to  worship  Him,  but  to  help  in 
His  empirical  method,  to  be  engulfed  in  His  aim  of 
ascending  effort.  God  is  not  the  master  who  from  an 
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impossible  omniscience  rains  down  in  magical  and  dis¬ 
orderly  fashion  punishment  and  reward;  He  is  rather 
the  leader,  leading  us  through  a  dark  jungle  to  great 
conquest.  God  is  not  a  moody,  jealous  God,  against 
whom  a  personal  or  theoretical  sin  is  possible,  but  rather 
inspirer,  friend,  fellow-fighter,  and  co-creator. 

To  Wells,  God  is  a  personal  God — “closer  He  is  than 
breathing  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet,”  is  his  favourite 
quotation.  He  has  found  his  God  through  biology, 
through  the  Utopian  spirit,  through  his  intellect.  And  as 
for  Shaw,  it  is  enough  that  he  has  drawn  with  such  truth 
and  depth  of  sympathy  a  character  whose  whole  greatness 
and  whose  whole  sin,  in  the  eyes  of  such  as  the  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  and  her  Inquisitors,  was  that  she  put  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Church  Militant  second  to  the  instructions  of 
her  own  most  near  and  personal  God.  And  so  through 
this  God  who  is  incarnate  in  us  we  seek  ever  greater 
knowledge  and  ever  greater  power,  striving  to  realise  god¬ 
head  in  omniscience  and  omnipotence.  Man  must  be 
taught  the  way  to  release  from  self,  the  way  towards  the 
common  mind  of  man,  the  common  racial  purpose,  the 
mighty  purpose  which  is  God  in  man.  He  must  overcome 
the  servitude  of  his  body.  He  must  learn  self-forgetful¬ 
ness,  for  he  will  never  find  time  or  thought  to  spare  for  the 
divine  aim  while  his  over-prudent  mind  (refusing  to  “  con¬ 
sider  the  lilies  of  the  field  ”)  is  filled  with  its  own  affairs, 
and  while,  like  Job  Huss’s  comforters  or  Shaw’s 
Charles  VII,  he  is  content  throughout  his  life  to  “take 
this  world  as  he  finds  it.”  These  are  the  lessons  of  such 
books  as  The  Undying  Fire  and  The  World  Set  Free. 
These  are  the  lessons  of  Back  to  M ethuselah  and  Saint 
Joan. 

Never,  say  Shaw  and  Wells,  does  effort  end.  Never 
does  Utopia  become  the  Lotus  Land.  Only  more  and 
more  do  we  conquer  the  limitations  of  the  flesh,  to  come  to 
our  inheritance,  to  creep  nearer  into  the  purposes  of 
God.  .  .  .  Read  and  compare  the  last  words  of  Job  Huss 
before  he  surrenders  himself  to  the  operator’s  knife,  the 
last  words  of  Macrus  Karanin  before  he,  too,  surrenders 
himself  to  what  he  knows  is  death :  “  Old  Sun,  I  gather 
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myself  out  of  the  pools  of  the  individual  that  have  held 
me  dispersed  so  long”;  the  last  words  of  Sungold,  the 
Utopian  who  is  already  reaching  out  towards  the  stars : 

“  Some  day  here  and  everywhere,  Life,  of  which  you  and 
I  are  but  anticipatory  atoms  and  eddies,  will  awaken 
indeed,  one  and  whole  and  marvellous,  like  a  child 
awaking  to  conscious  life  ” ;  and,  finally,  the  last  words  of 
brooding  Lilith  ;  “  Of  Life  only  is  there  no  end,  and 
though  of  its  million  starry  mansions  many  are  empty  and 
many  still  unbuilt,  and  though  its  vast  domain  is  unbear¬ 
ably  desert,  my  seed  shall  one  day  fill  it  and  master  its 
matter  to  its  uttermost  confines.  .  . 

Thus  the  creed  of  two  men;  the  one  simple-minded, 
uncynical  and  so  constructive,  the  other  moralising,  scorn¬ 
ful,  the  informed  in  the  ways  of  all  the  world  because  all 
the  ways  of  the  world  are  his  interest,  each  supplying  his 
theories  as  his  mind  and  his  character  dictate.  It  is  a  creed 
of  many  besides  themselves,  a  creed  which,  instead  of 
antagonising  science,  uses  it,  uniting  physics  and  meta¬ 
physics,  biology  and  metabiology,  a  creed  finally  which 
arises  from  the  stresses  of  our  times  and  the  light  of  our 
new-found  knowledge. 

Wells  and  Shaw  are  both  teachers.  But  the  world  is 
an  unwilling  pupil,  reluctant  particularly  to  learn  from 
mere  “  novelists  and  playwrights.”  These  two  men  strive 
in  a  battle  which  is  at  bottom  a  fight  between  the  light  of 
modern  knowledge  and  the  darkness  of  modern  ignorance, 
an  ignorance,  be  it  noted,  not  empty  as  an  open  box  which 
may  be  filled  by  whatever  hands  will  pour  the  treasure,  but 
an  ignorance  overlaid  with  prejudice,  superstition,  stub- 
‘  bornness,  pseudo-education,  and  sentimentality,  as  a  box 
hermetically  sealed. 

Without  religion  democracy  is  unfocussed,  is  a  danger; 
without  religion  the  world  remains  inexplicable  chaos. 
Suffering  from  a  century’s  thinking  that  man  is  by  nature 
no  more  than  a  self-seeker  and  a  struggling  competitor, 
the  world  now  flounders  waist-deep — deeper  than  ever 
before — in  the  Slough  of  Despond,  crying  out  for  faith  in 
itself,  for  the  way  of  Life.  .  .  . 

With  Joan  the  saints  cry,  “  How  long,  O  Lord,  how 
long?  .  .  .”  The  answer  lies  with  mankind. 


THE  POETRY  OF  EDITH  SITWELL 
An  Essay 

By  Benj.  Gilbert  Brooks 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  sneer  at  the  work  of  Miss 
Sitwell  should  remember  that  it  has  not  yet  been  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  critics  what  importance  should 
be  attached  to  purely  verbal  brilliance  and  experiment  in 
the  art  she  exercises.  Wordsworth’s  division  of  poetry 
into  “  fanciful  ”  and  “  imaginative  ”  was  made  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  “  imaginative  ”  species  :  the  “  fancy  ” 
being  treated  as  a  sort  of  licensee^  poetical  frivolity.  Paul 
Verlaine,  on  the  other  hand,  has  asserted  that  the  accidental 
“finds  ”  imposed  on  the  poet  by  the  need  of  fulfilling  the 
condition  of  a  metrical  pattern  have  in  themselves  as  great 
a  value  as  the  primitive  meaning  intended  by  the  poet. 
And  it  is  not  without  significance  that  many  of  the  lines 
which  are  recognised  as  touchstones  of  English  poetic 
feeling  depend  to  a  scarcely  recognised  degree  upon 
rhetoric.  This  is  specially  true  of  the  work  of  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Milton.  Every  fine  phrase  is  a  combination  of 
imagery  and  sound  which  is  a  creation  of  the  artist’s — a 
completely  new  and  brilliant  vision,  not  the  felicitous 
recalling  of  a  carefully  stored  memory  for  things  seen. 

It  is  rather  along  these  lines  that  Miss  Sitwell  writes. 
Her  poetry  seems  at  times  a  species  of  gymnastics — the 
pleasure  of  its  perusal  lying  largely  in  the  triumphant 
resolution  of  the  problems  imposed  on  her  by  metre  and 
rhyme  and  the  deft  assimilation  of  the  discoveries  by 
the  way  into  the  main  body  of  the  poem.  She  has  seized 
upon  the  neglected  and  unregarded  mode  of  the  fancy 
and  made  it  her  main  weapon  both  in  tackling  her  literary 
problems  and  in  her  attempt  to  steal  past  the  vigilant 
intelligence  and  assail  the  vital  unconscious  mind.  The 
new  fantastics,  metaphysicals  (or  whatever  group-name  is 
most  in  favour  for  the  moment)  are  not  so  naively  freakish 
as  their  critics  are  apt  to  imagine;  and  their  strange 
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utterances  are  directed  with  a  subtlety  and  acumen  that 
guide  them  to  their  mark,  even  in  their  moments  of 
apparently  most  unguarded  insouciance. 

In  respect  of  her  restless  experimental  brain  Edith 
Sitwell  is  not  unlike  Pablo  Picasso.  The  different  styles 
successively  adopted  by  the  great  painter  during  the 
twenty  years  that  he  has  been  before  the  public  have  only 
the  very  slightest  relationship  one  with  the  other;  yet 
collectors  cherish  examples  of  his  work  in  at  least  a  dozen 
different  “  periods.”  And  in  the  same  way  as  certain 
figures,  details  or  patterns  seem  to  haunt  his  output  for 
a  time  and  then  apparently  vanish,  only  to  reappear  in  a 
subsequent  phase  in  a  slightly  altered  form,  so  in  Edith 
Sitwell’s  poetry  one  is  conscious  of  certain  images  or 
phrases  which  recur  in  different  poems  or  in  different 
versions  of  the  same  poem.  Is  it  because  of  a  sort  of 
obsession  which  they  exert  upon  her,  or  does  her  finicking 
craftsmanship  lead  her  to  test  the  effect  of  these  particular 
word-groups  in  all  kinds  of  surroundings  } 

The  earliest  work  of  The  Wooden  Pegasus  reveals  three 
distinct  tendencies.  First  of  all  there  are  poems  in  a  very 
bare  and  fleshless  style.  The  emotions,  which  are  objec¬ 
tive  in  character,  are  presented  with  a  terse  passion  whose 
abrupt  nudity  reminds  one  perhaps  of  Charles  Vidrac, 
or  of  Ralph  Hodgson  in  The  Bull  or  even  at  times  of 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  The  influence  working 
behind  all  these  is  probably  Baudelaire,  for  this  dictates 
the  subject  matter.  The  following  quotation  from  “  The 
Spider”  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  rarely  noticed  aspect 
of  Miss  Sitwell’s  writing  : — 

Each  day  he  watched  my  gaiety. 

It’s  very  difficult  to  die 

When  one  is  young  ...  I  pitied  him, 

The  glass  I  filled  up  to  the  brim, 

His  shaking  fingers  scarce  could  hold; 

His  limbs  were  trembling  as  with  cold  .  .  . 

1  waited  till  from  night  and  day 

All  meaning  I  had  wiped  away. 

And  then  I  gave  it  him  again ; 

The  wine  made  heaven  in  his  brain. 

Then  spider-like,  the  kindly  wine 

Thrust  tentacles  through  every  vein,  ' 
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And  knotted  him  so  very  fast 
I  knew  I  had  him  safe  at  last. 

And  sometimes  in  the  dawn,  I’d  creep 
To  watch  him  as  he  lay  asleep, 

And  each  time,  see  my  son’s  face  grown 
In  some  blurred  line,  more  like  my  own. 

There  is  here  none  of  that  intense  interest  in  the  quality 
of  words  which  was  to  become  so  vital  at  a  later  stage ;  but 
other  poems  of  the  same  period  make  us  aware  of  a  very 
different  attitude.  Haunted  by  the  Poemes  Saturnicns  of 
Verlaine,  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  mordant  etchings  in 
the  bitter  romantic  manner,  only  more  deft  than  the  de¬ 
cadent  poet  cared  to  make  his,  and  delicate  pastoral 
sketches  in  limpid  water-colour  such  as  one  can  imagine  to 
be  surrounded  by  faint  floral  decorations.  Here  is  an 
example  of  the  former : — 

Blow  out  the  candles.  Let  the  dance  begin. 

Already,  pale  as  Sin, 

The  candles  weep  and  pry  like  living  things  .  .  . 

They  dance,  who  have  no  wings. 

More  vast  and  black  than  endless  sleep,  this  room. 

Time  beats  his  empty  drum 

Whose  hollow  sound  is  echoed  in  our  eyes — 

Deep  wells  where  no  moon  lies. 

A  crumpled  paper  mask  hides  every  face — 

Creased  with  a  smile  of  grace. 

With  eyelids  gilded,  so  the  bitter  tears 

Make  music  for  men’s  ears. 

At  this  point  in  her  development  there  comes  an  irrup¬ 
tion  of  jargon  and  jaggedness  into  her  poetic  method. 
Terms  of  modern  science,  phrases  modelled  on  corres¬ 
ponding  visual  impressions  of  cubism  and  futurism  jostle 
one  another  in  this  new  attempt  to  present  life  directly 
with  the  naivete  which  she  proclaims  in  her  Children's 
Tales  to  be  common  to  the  artist  and  the  child.  People 
appear  as  machines,  trees  as  toys.  The  influence  of  the 
Russian  Ballet  is  very  prominent.  The  tone  of  the  poems 
is  generally  satirical.  For  the  most  part  she  deals  with 
intellectual  episodes  and  crises,  and,  from  the  oddity  of 
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her  interests  and  preoccupations,  tends  more  and  more 
in  the  direction  of  the  fantastic.  “Apricot  Jam”  pro¬ 
vides  an  instance  of  her  attempt  to  render  impressions  in 
such  a  way  as  completely  to  disengage  them  from  the 
sophisticated  associations  in  which  long  acquaintance  has 
embedded  them : — 

Smooth  india-rubber  leaves  reflect 
Their  parrot-green  on  circumspect 
Glazed  china,  where  the  negroid  tea 
Reflects  the  world’s  obscurity 
In  high  lights  such  as  pince-nez  see. 

And  all  the  sheen  of  shadows  feather 
Muslin  frocks  like  plumes. 

The  only  virtue  of  this  poem  is  its  peculiar  vision.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  we  meet  with  that  voluntary  and  defiant 
identification  of  the  artist  with  the  child  which  is  at  the 
root  of  much  of  the  more  difficult  symbolism  and  imagery 
of  Edith  Sitwell’s  work;  and  here  also  we  have  (in  the  last 
two  lines)  a  foretaste  of  her  subsequent  fanciful  style. 

Her  new  aims  can  perhaps  best  be  studied  in  her  own 
poem — “  Stopping  Place” — where  the  fresh,  personal  view 
is  indicated  by  references  to  the  cubist  perception  of  man¬ 
kind  (resulting  from  analysis  by  the  unsullied  intellect) 
and  the  conventional  view  represented  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  “  painting.”  Perhaps,  technically,  the  most  perfect 
of  this  group  is  the  “  Portrait  of  a  Barmaid,”  which  achieves 
a  beautiful  unity  of  proportion  and  development.  “  Ma¬ 
terialism  ”  is  interesting  because  it  adopts  a  method 
similar  to  that  of  Mallarme  in  his  later  sonnets,  where  he 
so  uses  impressions  as  to  convey  by  inference  the  reality 
to  be  presented.  Thus  : — 

Our  faces  coloured  by  their  sheen. 

Seem  objects  under  water,  bent 
By  each  bright-hued  advertisement 

Whose  words  are  stamped  upon  our  skin 
As  though  the  heat  had  burnt  them  in. 

The  bald  statement  of  the  satirical  purport  in  this 
particular  poem  is  rendered  doubly  ineffectual  by  the 
delicate  handling  of  the  earlier  section.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  her  satire  (even  openly  proclaimed)  is  more  success- 
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ful,  as  in  the  description  of  a  cheap  seaside  resort  in 
“  Pedagogues,”  or  in  “  Messalina  at  Margate  but  it  is 
at  its  best  when,  as  in  “  Pedagogues  and  Flower  Shows, 
I,”  it  is  conveyed  rather  by  the  fantastic  juxtaposition  of 
images  and  impressions. 

This  development  was  fostered  by  excursions  into  the 
realm  of  the  nonsense — or  nursery — rhyme,  the  progress 
of  such  poems  being  freely  retarded  and  diverted  by  the 
vagaries  in  which  her  metrical  form  involved  her.  As  a 
poetic  exercise  they  are  invaluable,  and  to  the  resulting 
“  finds  ”  much  of  the  flavour  of  her  more  recent  style  is 
due.  It  reappears  in  Facade  and  plays  a  very  important 
rSle  in  the  creation  of  that  delightful  Commedia  dell’Arte 
series  which  opens  The  Wooden  Pegasus.  Here,  indeed, 
are  found  delicate  and  fairy-like  qualities  which  link  her 
work  with  the  long  tradition  that  runs  from  Christina 
Rossetti,  through  Pope  and  Herrick  to  Drayton  and 
Shakespeare.  There  is  nothing  essentially  satirical  in 
these  poems ;  the  characters  are  the  conventional  ones  from 
the  theatre  of  the  Improvisator!,  such  as  one  finds  depicted 
in  miniature  eighteenth-century  prints,  such  as  Marivaux 
made  the  basis  of  his  comedies,  and  such  as  those  upon 
whom  Severini  loves  to  lavish  his  dainty  modern  colour¬ 
ings.  Verlaine  has  done  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  his 
FHes  Galantes,  but  here  the  puppets  live  in  a  bright,  clear, 
crystalline  light  and  act  with  the  mechanical  precision  of 
the  dolls  in  La  Boutique  Fantasque.  There  is  no  veiled 
regret,  no  nostalgia,  the  whole  atmosphere  is  electric  with 
intelligence;  and  there  is  no  touch  of  the  attenuated, 
almost  effeminate  decadence  of  the  French  poet. 

The  technical  perfection  of  Miss  Sitwell’s  first  large 
volume  is  best  seen  in  the  Bucolic  Poems — a  type  of  poem 
which  is  intensely  personal  to  her  and  in  which  she 
develops  her  most  daring  originalities  of  style.  It  is  a 
type  not  easy  to  define.  The  material  to  which  shape  is 
to  be  given  is  indeed  bucolic,  but  the  wit  which  is  at  the 
core  of  the  poem  is  generally  subtle  and  profound,  while 
the  actual  treatment  of  these  elemeilts  is  directed  by  the 
impact  of  a  naked  sensibility,  endued  with  all  the  technique 
of  the  most  advanced  modern  artistic  perception.  There 
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is  something  austere  and  classical  about  the  best  of  these 
poems :  the  fancifully  satirical  note  of  No.  I  (“  What  the 
Goosegirl  said  about  the  Dean  ”),  the  unquestionable 
beauty  of  No.  Ill  (“The  Girl  with  the  Lint-white  Locks”), 
No.  XII  (“  The  Ape  sees  the  Fat  Woman  ”),  No.  XIII 
(“The  Ape  Watches  Aunt  Sally”),  and  No.  XIV 
(“  Springing  Jack”)  are  wonderful  and  new  elements  in 
English  poetry.  I  have  no  intention  of  exaggerating  when 
I  apply  the  word  “  perfection  ”  to  these  poems.  To  me 
it  signifies  a  very  definite  quality,  and  one  which  is  largely 
consumed  away  in  the  added  richness  and  brilliance  which 
characterise  the  Bucolic  Poems  of  the  second  volume. 

Before  coming  to  this,  I  should  like  to  take  three 
couplets  from  “Singeries,”  the  first  poem  of  The  Wooden 
Pegasus,  to  illustrate  the  progress  from  explication  to 
implication,  which  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
Edith  Sitwell’s  work.  In  all  three  cases  the  image  used 
is  daring  and  vivid.  But  when  she  says,  in  the  last  lines, 

Down  comes  every  spangled  shutter 
With  a  sudden  noise  like  rain, 

everyone  is  at  home  with  her  meaning :  her  mind  is  work¬ 
ing  normally,  though  freshly.  The  phenomena  thus 
brought  together  are  of  the  same  class :  to  a  blind  man 
they  might  even  be  ambiguous.  When,  however,  she  says, 

.  .  .  Green  fruit-gems  that  glitter 
(Twinkling  sharp  sounds  like  a  zither), 

she  is  working  in  a  more  complicated  and  disturbing  way. 
The  mind  has  rapidly  to  summon  up  (or  maybe  create)  its 
impression  of  what  the  sounds  specially  characteristic  of  a 
zither  would  be  (and  even  here  there  is  the  jolt  of  “  twink¬ 
ling  ”  as  applied  to  sound  .  .  .  though  this  word  probably 
serves  as  a  “  bridge  ”  word  to  travellers  inexperienced  in 
these  realms),  and  then  transpose  the  whole  of  the  concep¬ 
tion  into  a  corresponding  optical  impression.  Finally,  we 
arrive  at  the  stage  of  obscurity  when  she  makes  observa¬ 
tions  such  as  how 

Flames  .  .  . 

Whistled  waves  as  shrill  as  grass 

(Landscapes  clear  as  glittering  glass). 
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The  bridge  word  here  is  “shrill,”-  but  the  connection 
between  the  bridge  word  and  the  image  of  “  grass  ”  is  so 
purely  personal  that  it  forces  us  to  construct  a  whole  series 
of  hypothetical  bases  for  the  simile.  I  should  say  it  is 
probably  pictorial — the  last  line  practically  asserts  this : 
some  painting  of  bleak  landscapes,  with  the  grass  of  that 
green  that  brings  a  sudden  memory  of  cold  winds  and 
damp  earth,  pinched  w'hite  faces  and  bright  cold  colouring 
in  the  houses  and  trees  :  something  “  shrill  ”  in  the  colour¬ 
ing  .  .  .  and  there  comes  the  aptness  of  the  words. 

This,  then,  is  the  outcome  of  Edith  Sitwell’s  poetry. 
From  the  comparatively  simple  association  of  the  simile 
she  has  developed  a  style  which  forces  us  to  create  of  our 
own  wdll  a  whole  hypothetical  universe  within  her  own 
rules  to  explain  it.  To  create  such  a  world  out  of  their 
own  consciousness  is  given  to  few  poets.  Edith  Sitwell 
forces  you  not  only  to  enter  into  it,  but  to  become  col¬ 
laborator  with  her  in  its  further  exploitation. 

The  difference  in  style  between  Bucolic  Comedies  and 
The  Wooden  Pegasus  is  that  the  exercises  in  the  Italian 
Comedy,  which  have  developed  her  visual  keenness  and 
her  fondness  for  rich  fruit  similes  and  half-forgotten 
words,  for  colour  and  sound  adjectives  compounded  in 
startlingly  original  ways,  all  react  upon  her  normal  satirical 
type  of  poem,  making  it  more  directly  emotional  and 
sensuous,  and  less  purely  intellectual.  Phrases  like 

(The  dull  ancestral  memory 
That  is  the  only  property), 

and 

Narrow  long  eternity 

Is  but  the  whip’s  lash  o’er  our  eyes 

Spurring  to  new  vitalities, 

become  rarer  and  rarer.  They  are  transfused  into  sensuous 
visions,  as  in  the  poem  of  “The  Five  Musicians.”  Here 
the  whole  thing  has  the  inconsequence  of  dreams.  The 
body  of  the  vision  changes  with  every  twist  of  its  thought, 
and  as  the  thought  tilts  slightly  the  whole  of  the  imagery 
is  hurled  into  a  different  sphere.  First  comes  the  world  of 
pagan  laughter,  sunny  and  unconscious  : — 
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The  blue-leaved  fig-trees  swell  with  laughter, 

Gold  fissures  split  the  rife  fruits  after, 

And  like  a  gold-barred  tiger,  shade 
Leaps  in  the  darkness  that  they  made. 

The  long-ribbed  leaves  shed  light  that  dapples 
Silenus  like  a  tun  of  apples ; 

Gold-freckled,  fruit-shaped  faces  stare 
At  nymphs  with  bodies  white  as  air. 

Then  the  house  wherein  they  creep  to  be  embalmed  in  the 
dust : — 

For  glistening  fruits  and  Ophir’s  gold 

Are  gathered  there  to  wake  again 
In  our  flesh  like  a  tune’s  refrain. 

Suddenly  the  romance  of  dead  beauty  (“  King  Pharaoh, 
gay  lad”)  is  reawakened  to  life  by  the  “bray”  of  the  Five 
Musicians. 

Their  faces,  wrinkled,  kind  and  old 
Are  masked  by  the  hot  sun  with  gold ; 

Like  fountains  of  blue  water  gush 

Their  beards.  Strange  feathered  birds  that  hush 

Their  song,  move  not  so  proud  as  these 
Smiles  floating  ageless  courtesies. 

The  poem  concludes  with  the  interference  of  prim  social 
life  (symbolised  by  the  familiar  Sitwellian  myth  of  Miss 
Nettybun)  with  the  dreaming  of  the  child,  or  the  artist, 
shall  we  say,  who  is 

On  that  music  floating,  gone 
To  China  and  to  Babylon. 

There  are  in  this  book  two  extremely  fascinating 
“  Promenades  Sentimentales.”  The  first  of  these,  “  Rain,” 
shows  a  temporary  return  to  the  emotional  thrill  of  the 
earlier  work  of  The  Wooden  Pegasus.  Its  technique  is, 
however,  of  the  most  brilliant,  while  the  sheer  beauty  of 
its  conclusion  indicates  a  recrudescence  of  the  classic 
dignity  and  restraint  which  intervening  development 
seemed  almost  to  have  effaced  from  her  style  : — 
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No  yesterday  and  no  to-morrow 
Know  we — neither  joy  nor  sorrow, 

For  this  is  the  hour  when  like  a  swan 
The  silence  floats  so  still  and  wan 

That  bird-songs,  silver  masks  to  hide 
Strange  faces  now  all  sounds  have  died, 

Find  but  one  curdled  sheepskin  flower 
Embodied  in  this  ghostly  hour  .  .  , 

The  second  poem,  “  The  Professor  Speaks,”  opens  with 
a  delicious  picture  of  the  parched  professor,  whose  face  is 

As  spined  and  brittle 

As  the  tall  fish,  tangled  in  a  little 

Dark  weed,  that  sea-captains  keep 
In  bottles  and  perpetual  sleep. 

My  face  seemed  the  King  of  Spain’s  dry  map 
All  seamed  with  gold, 

he  remarks,  with  a  grotesque  reminiscence  of  Malvolio’s 
smiling,  and  tells  of  his  morning  walk, 

With  my  black  cloak — (a  three-tiered  ship  on  the  Main), 

and  how 

The  small  flowers  grew  to  a  hairy  husk 
That  holds  Eternity  for  its  musk. 

The  satyr’s  daughter  inspires  him  to  Romance,  but  as  he 
approaches  she  flees 

To  where  like  golden  bouquets  lay 
Asia,  Africa,  Cathay. 

The  professor  does  not  follow  her  to  these  realms  of  facile 
beauty,  which  from  their  reappearance  in  the  “  Hornpipe  ” 
seem  to  suggest  Victorian  standards,  but  turns  to  realise 
the  hard,  brittle  beauty  of  to-day, 

Where  rain  falls  with  tinkling  notes  and  cold 
Like  the  castanet-sound  of  the  thinnest  gold 

In  chessboard  gardens  where,  knight  and  pawn 
Of  ivory,  scentless  flowers  are  born. 

The  group  of  poems  known  as  Facade  is  among  the 
most  interesting,  technically,  in  the  whole  volume,  and  it 
is  probable  that  in  their  verbal  fireworks  and  Skeltonic 
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rhythm  many  readers  will  find  more  genuine,  spontaneous 
enjoyment  than  in  the  more  abstruse  pieces.  They  have 
the  quality  of  a  twisted  branch,  or  an  antler,  which  the 
artist  has  carved  to  a  recognisable  shape,  while  at  the 
same  time  using  every  device  of  the  graining  or  natural 
distortion  to  guide  him  in  his  arrangement  of  the  object 
he  is  to  present.  Some  are  Spanish,  some  eighteenth 
century,  some  modern,  some  Victorian.  The  last  group 
includes  the  celebrated  “  Hornpipe,”  wherein  the  encounter 
of  the  Queen  and  Lady  Venus  is  described  in  words  which 
insist  upon  being  spoken  to  the  tune  of  the  dance : — 

Queen  Victoria  sitting  shocked  upon  the  rocking  horse 

Of  a  wave  said  to  the  Laureate,  “This  minx,  of  course, 

Is  as  sharp  as  any  lynx,  and  blacker — deeper  than  the  drinks  and 
quite  as 

Hot  as  any  Hottentot,  without  remorse  1 
For  the  minx,” 

Said  she, 

"And  the  drinks. 

You  can  see 

Are  hot  as  any  Hottentot  and  not  the  goods  for  me !  " 

This  is  only  one  step  removed  from  the  high  foolery  of 
the  “  Fantasia  for  Mouth-Organ,”  which  closes  the  Bucolic 
Comedies^  and  which  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  travestied 
“Ancient  Mariner” — written  in  a  spirit  akin  to  that  of 
Edward  Lear. 

The  strange  and  seemingly  chaotic  dream  world  of 
Miss  Sitwell’s  next  book.  The  Sleeping  Beauty^  is  very 
difficult  to  comprehend  at  first  glance.  Of  the  poem’s 
twenty-six  sections,  many  treat  episodes  embroidered 
upon  the  main  story.  This  is  worked  out  as  follows  :  The 
first  section,  after  a  brief  prelude,  gives  an  account  of  the 
fairy  christening,  leading  up  to  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
the  forgotten  Laidronette,  her  malediction,  and  the  return 
to  her  abode,  which  is  described  in  a  manner  reminiscent 
of  Aubrey  Beardsley’s  : — 

There  in  her  room,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Ethiopian  shapes 

The  heat  had  kissed,  with  lips  like  burning  grapes, 

Unwigged  her  for  the  night,  while  her  apes  beg 
That  she  will  leave  uncurtained  that  Roe’s  egg. 

Her  head,  a  mount  of  diamonds  bald  and  big 
In  ostrich  feathers  that  compose  her  wig. 
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Her  dwarfs  as  round  as  oranges  of  amber 
Among  the  tall  trees  of  the  shadow  clamber, 

And  in  Night’s  deep  domain  she  monstrous  lies 

With  every  little  wicked  dream  that  flies 

And  crawls,  with  old  Bacchantes  black  with  wine. 

Whose  very  hair  has  changed  into  a  vine. 

And  ancient  satyrs  whose  wry  wig  of  roses 
Nothing  but  little  rotting  shames  discloses. 

The  spindles  are  banished  by  the  “  ancient  Chamber- 
lain  ”  (II),  and  the  life  of  the  Princess  filters  through  a 
series  of  barely  connected  poems  in  which  the  Dowager 
Queen  with  her  stuffed  parrot  restored  to  lifeless  immor¬ 
tality,  her  destiny  clipped  and  reduced  like  her  bird,  and 
her  melancholy  walks  at  Easter  time,  wise  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  twisted  and  gnarled  root  of  life,  is  contrasted 
with  the  Princess  Cydalise.  The  whole  of  this  part,  some 
of  which  might  well  stand  in  rivalry  with  Mallarme’s 
“  Les  Fleurs,”  culminates  in  a  poignant  and  passionate 
lament  for  the  “  lost  and  terrible  innocence  ”  of  youth. 
The  bleak  negation  of  vision  in  some  of  the  lines  is  almost 
too  painful  to  dwell  on : — 

We  are  one  now  with  the  lonely  wise 
Knowing  the  spring  is  only  the  clear  mirage 
Of  an  eternal  beauty  that  is  not ; 

and  again — 

Summer  only  seems  the  sad. 

Mechanical  dull  action  of  the  light 
And  shadow  playing  over  a  dead  world. 

The  similarity  of  this  mood  with  that  rendered  by  Alfred 
de  Vigny  in  his  “  Maison  du  Berger  ”  might  prompt  an 
interesting  discussion  as  to  how  far  some  similarity  in  their 
epoch  has  led  two  artists  so  different  in  their  technical 
processes  to  meet  on  this  ground.  The  philosophical 
attitude  presented  by  Miss  Sitwell  is  certainly  the  more 
desolating  of  the  two,  for  she  does  not  even  admit  the 
dignity  of  human  suffering : — 

Hell  is  no  vastness  :  it  has  naught  to  keep 
But  little  rotting  souls,  and  a  small  sleep. 

From  this  despairing  cry  the  threads  of  the  story  are 
drawn  together  in  No.  XII,  where  the  Governante  invites 
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the  Princess  while  on  a  walk  to  enter  the  still-room  (where 
^  the  fairy  Malinn  is  living),  in  order  to  taste  the  cream. 
While  there  (XIV)  she  seizes  the  spindle,  pricks  her 
finger,  and  falls  immediately  into  her  death-like  trance. 
A  wonderful  phantasmagoric  view  of  the  world  she  has 
missed — the  reality  which  the  Princess  has  transformed 
into  an  ageless  dream — follows  in  section  XVI.  The 
world  becomes  a  country  fair;  and  motives  from 
Stravinsky’s  Petrouchka  are  freely  used.  Embedded  in 
this  section  is  a  great  deal  of  the  imagery  and  symbolism 
originally  found  either  in  the  essays  on  Children's  Tales 
or  in  the  prose  passages  inserted  here  and  there  as  intro¬ 
ductions  to  some  of  the  Bucolic  Comedies.  But  for  this, 
one  would  scarcely  have  thought  that  so  special  a  flavour 
could  be  preserved  in  so  different  a  medium.  Almost 
every  phrase  is  so  wonderful  that  quotation  is  scarcely 
possible.  The  finest  lines,  to  my  mind,  are  those  which 
speak  of  the  effect  of  age  on  the  tragic  mood  : — 

But  age  has  brought  a  little  subtle  change 
Like  the  withdrawal  caused  by  the  slow  dropping 
Of  cold  sad  water  on  some  vast  stone  image  : 

A'  slow  withdrawal,  a  sad  gradual  change 

O’er  tragic  masks  through  which  strange  gods  have  cried — 

Till  seen  through  death-cold  rents  in  saturnine  leaves 
They  seem,  almost,  to  echo  in  their  form 
The  saturnine  cold  laughter  of  the  water. 

A  contrasting  picture  is  presented  in  No.  XVII — a 
picture  of  the  alembicated  and  richly  artificial  existence  of 
the  court-world,  haunted  continually  by  the  memory  of 
death : — 

Who  is  it  harkens  at  their  doors. 

In  the  vast  rooms  and  endless  corridors? 

It  is  goat-footed,  mincing  Death,  who  presses 
His  muzzle  at  the  keyhole,  hears  their  dresses 

Rustlirrg  like  rose-leaves.  .  .  .  They  hit  him  with  their  fan, 
Through  scented  moonlight  move  to  their  sedan. 

The  graces  these  ladies  have  known  : 

The  poems  of  Queen  Marguerite  of  Navarre 
(Narcissus-petalled,  perfumed  like  a  star). 

Or  the  Pleiades’  citron-scented  poems,  fading,  like  the  snows. 
Perfuming  their  long  fingers  till  their  eyelids  close, 
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what  are  they  but  so  many  delicious  artifices  to  deck  out 
the  bitter  reality? 

What  would  these  ghosts  do,  if  the  truths  they  know, 

That  were  served  up  like  snow-cold  jewelled  fruits 
And  the  enfeathered  airs  of  lutes. 

Could  be  their  guests  in  cold  reality? 

They  would  be  shivering. 

Wide-eyed  as  a  negro  king 
Seeing  the  evanescent  mirage  snow — 

They  would  be  silenced  by  the  cold 
That  is  of  the  spirit,  endlessly 
Unfabled  and  untold. 

Only,  they  prefer  to  lie 

Lotus-eaters  in  a  dreamful  ease. 

Perfuming  their  cold  lips  with  silence  and  the  past 
Beneath  the  Asian  darkness  of  smooth  trees. 

Fantastic  gaiety  reasserts  itself  with  the  appearance  of 
some  belated  suitors — the  Soldan  and  the  Man  from  a 
Far  Countree — and  this  is  followed  by  the  gradual  falling 
asleep  of  all  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  the  palace,  in¬ 
cluding  “cross  Poll  Troy,”  who  has  a  surprising  and 
disastrous  encounter  with  the  malevolent  Laidronette. 
All  this  is  picturesquely  protracted  through  several  sections 
till  the  growth  of  the  enchanted  forest,  which  occurs  in 
No.  XXV,  after  which  the  poem  concludes  on  the  same 
note  as  it  opened.  There  is  no  Prince  Charming  in  this 
tale;  it  is  simply  the  tragedy  of  lost  youth.  And  the 
emotional  core  which  is  present  even  in  the  most  tricksy 
of  its  rococo  ramifications  gives  the  poem  its  extraordinary 
unity  of  tone. 

In  The  Sleeping  Beauty  Edith  Sitwell  at  length  finds 
herself  dealing  with  a  subject-matter  which  provides  un¬ 
limited  scope  for  the  exercise  of  her  peculiar  gifts.  The 
story  is  a  fairy  story,  so  that  her  talent  for  the  freakish 
and  elfin  is  free  to  do  its  will.  The  period  she  elects  for 
her  setting  is  the  eighteenth  century — the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  of  Benois  and  Bakst;  and  therefore  she  has  a 
beautifully  unreal  world  to  hand,  a  world  where  delicate 
perceptions  and  fanciful  costumes  and  an  allusive  refine¬ 
ment  of  speech  are  not  out  of  place,  a  world  already 
approached  by  Verlaine  in  his  FHes  GalanieSy  a  world 
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whose  most  characteristic  music  is  appealing  in  some  odd 
way  to  our  own  day,  and  whose  decor  has  provided  the 
Russian  Ballet  with  one  of  its  most  elaborate  successes. 
In  the  strict  outlines  of  the  poem  many  characters  of  the 
Sitwellian  mythology  intrude — people  like  the  Governante, 
Poll  Troy,  Jane,  and  the  Country  Gentleman  will  not  be 
strange  to  those  who  are  at  home  in  this  dream-world.  The 
metrical  suppleness  of  Facade  is  given  the  fullest  possible 
licence,  while  the  tendency  to  use  more  and  more  fantastic 
verbal  effects  is  most  pronounced.  The  gradual  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  intellectual  preoccupation  has  accompanied 
an  increase  in  purely  lyrical  and  emotional  force,  and  the 
result  is  seen  in  the  two  great  sections  Nos.  XVI  and 
XVII,  where  the  modern  consciousness  finds,  I  think,  its 
most  gorgeous  and  subtle  expression. 
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By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

Are  the  gloomy  prognostications  which  we  so  constantly 
read  in  American  and  Continental  newspapers  about  the 
state  of  British  trade  and  the  spirit  of  the  British  people 
justified?  Paralysed  by  unemployment,  rent  by  class 
divisions,  and  with  her  costs  of  production  so  high  that 
she  cannot  sell  her  goods.  Great  Britain  is  said  to  be 
gradually  sinking  into  a  decline  which  will  bring  about 
the  downfall  of  the  British  Empire. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  that  we  Britishers  had  something 
to  say  to  all  this.  We  are  partly  responsible  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  widespread  belief.  It  is  an  ingrained  habit 
with  Englishmen  to  depreciate  their  own  country,  and  to 
talk  as  if  it  were  going  to  the  dogs.  They  forget  that 
other  people  are  listening  to  what  they  are  saying,  and 
they  are  surprised  and  even  indignant  when  their  words  are 
taken  literally.  Thus,  when  a  big  industrialist  wrote  to 
the  Prime  Minister  the  other  day,  drawing  such  a  gloomy 
picture  of  the  prospects  of  British  trade  that  it  really 
seemed  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  save  the  country, 
few  people  in  England  took  any  notice  of  him.  We  knew 
what  he  was  after.  He  was  just  out  to  make  us  sit  up  and 
put  more  energy  into  our  jobs.  He  wanted  to  scare  em¬ 
ployer  and  workman  alike.  Quite  a  good  idea  in  its  way, 
and  this  ringing  of  the  alarm  bell  was  not  without  its  effect 
in  waking  some  sleepers  up.  But  the  effect  of  all  this 
croaking  on  foreign  countries  is  to  make  them  believe  that 
England  is  really  down  and  out,  and  this  has  a  depressing 
effect  on  British  trade.  Naturally  the  foreigner  who  has 
a  big  order  to  give  is  less  inclined  to  place  it  in  England 
when  he  hears  that  in  the  opinion  of  British  industrialists 
themselves  the  country  is  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  One  does 
not  want  to  do  business  with  a  man  who  may  go  into 
the  bankruptcy  court,  or  who  may  not  be  able  to  deliver 
the  goods  because  his  costs  of  production  are  too  high, 
and  his  workmen  may  go  on  strike.  Thus  the  spirit  of 
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confidence  which  is  all-important  for  trade  is  undermined, 
and  business  is  actually  lost  to  England  in  this  way,  which 
unfortunately  appears  to  justify  the  gloomy  predictions  of 
our  croakers. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  that  all  is  right  with  British  trade. 
Great  Britain  has  been  passing  through  a  bad  time.  For 
the  first  six  months  of  last  year  unemployment  went 
steadily  up — the  improvement  since  has  been  very  slight — 
and  in  order  to  prevent  a  strike  in  the  coal  industry  the 
Government  were  obliged  to  subsidise  the  mines.  This 
seemed  to  touch  the  rock  bottom  of  our  industrial  troubles, 
for  the  industrial  prosperity  of  England  was  built  up  on  a 
cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  coal,  alike  for  home  use  and 
foreign  consumption.  The  subsidy  was  given  in  order 
that  the  Government  might  have  time  to  examine  all  the 
facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  coal  industry.  Why  is 
coal  so  much  dearer  to  produce  than  before  the  war  ?  We 
know  that  everything  is  dearer,  the  index  figure  of  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  existence  being  76  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  1914.  But  coal  has  soared  beyond  this, 
and  its  high  price  enters  into  the  cost  of  production  of 
every  manufactured  article.  Get  coal  down  and  you  can 
cheapen  production.  That  is  the  first  necessity,  and  for 
that  reason  the  Coal  Commission  is  sitting  and  examining 
into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  business  of  producing 
and  selling  coal. 

When  the  Commission  has  finished  its  labours  it  will 
be  then  up  to  the  mineowners  and  the  miners  to  put  their 
heads  together  and  to  consider  what  can  be  done  in  the 
light  of  the  published  facts  and  conclusions.  We  want  to 
hear  first  of  all  what  they  have  to  say  and  what  remedies 
they  have  to  propose.  They  are  more  inclined  to  do  this 
than  they  were,  for  the  Commission  has  dealt  with  both 
sides  to  the  question  in  the  spirit  of  fairplay,  and  it  has 
brought  a  searching  light  to  bear  on  the  question  of  the 
working  of  the  mines  and  the  marketing  of  the  coal. 
Undoubtedly  many  of  the  present  methods  of  extracting 
coal  are  out  of  date,  while  there  is  no  question  that  the 
miner  could  produce  more,  either  by  working  harder  or 
extending  his  hours  to  eight  hours  a  day. 
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The  existence  of  the  present  Government  in  Great 
Britain  will  largely  depend  on  how  they  handle  the  ques¬ 
tion.  To  continue  the  subsidy  would  ultimately  prove 
ruinous.  If  the  mineowners  and  miners  cannot  agree  how 
the  mines  shall  be  worked  so  that  production  may  be 
cheapened,  the  State  will  have  to  step  in  and  devise  a 
scheme.  In  the  meantime  the  Government  is  working  in 
its  laboratories  at  the  problem  of  extracting  oil  from  coal 
and  making  better  use  of  the  by-products.  A  stage  has 
been  reached  when  almost  any  day  now  the  welcome 
announcement  may  be  made  that  the  treatment  of  coal  by 
low-temperature  carbonisation  has  been  solved  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis.  That  would  mean  a  revolution  in  the 
cheapening  of  fuel  for  manufacturing  and  domestic  pur¬ 
poses  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Prime  Minister,  would 
have  as  great  an  effect  on  the  revival  of  British  industry 
as  the  application  of  steam  power  to  industry  had  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century. 

Now  the  Britisher  may  croak  about  his  country  going 
to  the  dogs,  but  he  is  never  more  resourceful  than  when 
he  has  his  back  to  the  wall.  He  has  the  habit  of  sinking 
his  differences  and  pulling  with  his  fellows  when  he  is 
really  convinced  of  the  necessity.  It  is  going  to  be  hard 
to  get  the  mineowner  and  the  miner  to  work  together,  but 
there  are  already  signs  of  a  new  spirit  abroad.  The  Labour 
leaders  are  beginning  to  tell  the  working  classes  that  in¬ 
creased  production  is  the  first  step  to  better  employment; 
the  heads  of  great  firms  are  approaching  their  workmen  in 
a  more  sympathetic  spirit.  A  national  conference  of  the 
representatives  of  employers  and  employed  is  being  talked 
of,  in  which  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  payment  of 
labour  and  the  division  of  profits  would  be  threshed  out. 

Armistice  Day,  on  which  we  all  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  during  the  touching  silence  in  commemoration  of 
the  dead,  could  not  fail  to  bring  back  some  of  that  wonder¬ 
ful  spirit  of  unity  and  solidarity  that  we  felt  during  the 
w-ar.  It  came  last  year  at  a  moment  when  the  first  gleam 
in  the  dark  depression  that  has  haunted  England  for  so 
long  had  appeared.  And  I  believe  that  the  psychological 
effect  of  that  day,  when  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  pass 
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in  ceaseless  procession  round  the  Cenotaph  in  Whitehall, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  For  some  reason,  perhaps 
because  we  have  all  been  trying  to  work  together  better, 
perhaps  because  when  the  outlook  seemed  darkest  a  Con¬ 
servative  Government  did  not  hesitate  to  make  provision 
for  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  thereby  proving  that  the 
richer  classes  were  not  without  feeling  and  sympathy  for 
the  poorer,  for  these  and  other  reasons  difficult  to  discern, 
but  lying  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Armistice  Day, 
1925,  had  a  special  significance.  But,  excellent  as  this 
sentiment  may  be,  what  proof  have  you  to  offer,  I  shall  be 
asked,  that  there  is  a  change  for  better  in  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  British  trade 

My  answer  to  this  question  is  first  of  all  to  point  to  the 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  exceptional  difficulties  which  have 
faced  British  trade  since  the  war,  the  British  proportion 
of  the  whole  world’s  export  trade  has  risen  to  14  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  13  per  cent,  before  the  war.  The 
total  bulk  of  the  trade  is  smaller,  but  Great  Britain  has 
more  than  held  her  own  in  competition  with  other  countries, 
in  spite  of  the  tremendous  rise  in  the  price  level  of  her 
exports,  which  is  90  per  cent,  above  that  of  1913. 

At  the  same  time  British  imports  show  only  a  rise  of  50 
per  cent,  in  prices,  and  therefore  in  sterling  values  England 
has  been  able  to  continue  to  show  a  favourable  trade 
balance  in  spite  of  the  great  volume  of  her  imports,  and 
has  been  able  to  supply  herself  with  food  and  materials  in 
exchange  for  a  smaller  volume  of  higher-priced  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  and  other  material. 

But  this,  of  course,  has  not  assisted  unemployment, 
which  was  bound  to  exist  in  any  case  owing  to  the  falling- 
off  in  the  real  volume  of  international  trade,  the  total  of 
which  is  considerably  less  than  in  1913.  But  that  Great 
Britain  should  have  increased  her  proportion  of  the  world’s 
trade  in  spite  of  high  taxation,  industrial  unrest,  and  the 
wild  fluctuations  in  the  foreign  exchanges  is  no  small 
achievement,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  other 
countries  are  now  manufacturing  the  goods  which  she 
produces  to  an  increasing  extent. 

If  these  figures  are  correct,  and  they  are  taken  from 
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official  sources,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  British 
industrialists  who  have  been  shouting  to  the  world  that 
Britain  is  on  the  road  to  ruin,  because  her  export  trade  is 
disappearing,  have  been  overdoing  their  lamentations. 
The  relative  position  of  Great  Britain  from  the  viewpoint 
of  international  trade  has  not  only  been  left  unimpaired, 
but  has  slightly  improved.  German  exports,  on  the  other 
hand,  show  a  large  decline  as  compared  with  1913,  and  the 
only  country  which  can  boast  of  a  considerable  increase 
is  the  United  States.  Of  the  European  countries  France 
alone  has  done  better  than  Great  Britain  since  the  war. 
But  in  so  far  as  she  has  increased  her  exports  owing  to 
her  demoralised  currency,  this  advantage  is  not  likely  to 
last.  She  has,  however,  gained  a  permanent  advantage  in 
the  re-equipment  of  her  factories  on  modern  lines  in  the 
devastated  districts  and  by  the  incorporation  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  in  her  territory.  Nevertheless,  Britain  still  holds 
her  own  in  the  continental  markets  in  spite  of  high  tariffs 
and  the  increase  in  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  other 
countries.  She  has  done  so  by  concentrating  on  the  high 
quality  goods  in  which  her  reputation  stands  so  high.  It  is 
strange  to  note  that  in  supplying  other  countries  with 
machinery  to  build  up  their  manufactures,  which  might  at 
first  sight  seem  a  suicidal  policy  for  England,  she  has,  by 
stimulating  their  prosperity,  created  a  demand  for  her  own 
goods.  This  is  particularly  true  of  British  trade  with  the 
United  States,  where  there  has  been  an  extraordinary 
development  of  manufacturing  power  since  the  war.  The 
great  increase  of  prosperity  in  the  States  has  given  rise  to 
a  demand  for  luxury  articles  which  British  firms  have  been 
able  to  supply. 

Britain  could  do  a  much  larger  trade  in  these  luxury 
and  high  quality  articles  if  she  could  reduce  her  cost  of 
production,  and  her  profits  on  this  trade  might  be  very 
much  higher  if  she  could  solve  the  root  problem  of  cheaper 
fuel  for  her  industries.  In  that  event  she  would  also  gain 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  world’s  trade  in  iron  and  steel 
and  all  those  articles  which  do  not  require  the  highest  skill, 
for  in  her  slow  methodical  commonsense  way  she  has  learnt 
during  the  time  of  depression  what  is  wrong  with  the 
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organisation  of  her  industry,  and  is  busily  putting  it  right 
by  greater  concentration  and  combination  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  methods  known  as  mass  production.  It  is 
true  that  the  British  mind  moves  slowly  to  the  need  of 
improvement  in  industry.  But  no  one  who,  like  the  writer 
of  this  article,  has  visited  the  North  of  England  lately 
could  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  British 
industrialist  is  waking  up  and  putting  his  house  in  order. 
New  machinery  is  being  installed,  large  combines  are  being 
formed,  financial  methods  are  being  improved,  greater 
interest  is  being  shown  in  the  marketing  of  goods,  over¬ 
head  charges  are  being  cut  down. 

Moreover,  the  British  working  man,  in  spite  of  the 
agitators  who  urge  him  to  break  the  capitalist  system,  is 
turning  away  from  revolutionary  ideas  as  the  vote  in 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Labour  Party  proved,  when  the 
Communists  were  expelled  by  an  enormous  majority  from 
the  membership  of  the  Labour  Party. 

He  is,  however,  determined  to  maintain  his  standard  of 
life,  which  he  considers  is  too  low  at  present,  and  any 
attack  on  his  wages  or  hours  of  work  will  be  met  by  the 
combined  resistance  of  the  trade  unions.  My  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  North  of  England  convinced  me  that  as  far 
as  the  skilled  worker  is  concerned  in  the  trades  which  are 
called  “unsheltered,”  because  they  are  faced  with  foreign 
competition  in  an  open  market,  wages  could  not  be  driven 
down  without  depriving  the  worker  of  the  bare  necessaries 
of  existence.  There  is  no  question  of  trade  union  restric¬ 
tions  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  where  the  workers  are  on 
piece  rates,  and  it  is  only  by  working  overtime  that  they 
can  buy  sufficient  food,  shelter  and  clothing  for  their 
families.  The  American  working  man  would  laugh  at  the 
wages  which  are  paid  in  Sheffield.  The  average  is  about 
£3  a  week,  the  unskilled  men  making  about  fifty  shillings. 
There  are  very  highly  skilled  men,  such  as  the  men  who 
mix  the  ores  in  the  furnaces,  who  make  more.  But  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  workers  in  the  great  steel  factories 
of  Sheffield  there  can  be  no  question  of  lower  wages,  for 
already  they  are  far  too  low.  Indeed,  some  of  the  best 
of  the  skilled  workers  have  been  driven  overseas  in  the 
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hope  of  finding  better  paid  jobs  in  America  or  the  British 
Dominions. 

The  British  worker  has  another  reason  for  refusing  to 
accept  a  lower  wage,  for  he  believes  that  if  his  wage  is 
reduced  it  will  result  only  in  further  reductions  in  the 
wages  of  the  continental  worker.  This,  in  fact,  happened 
when  the  Britisher  consented  to  take  a  lower  wage  after 
the  war.  In  Sheffield  and  in  the  steel  and  iron  centres  the 
employers  make  no  complaint  about  their  men.  For  the 
most  part  they  realise  that  they  cannot  drive  wages  any 
lower.  There  is  no  question  of  trade  union  restrictions 
interfering  with  output  in  the  steel  industry,  as  is  the  case 
in  some  branches  of  the  engineering  trade  and  ship¬ 
building.  Minute  division  of  labour  is  more  responsible 
for  this  than  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  go 
ca’  canny.  With  good  will  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome, 
and  already  discussions  have  taken  place  between  the 
employers  and  the  unions  for  the  removal  of  these  restric¬ 
tions.  This  would  doubtless  help  to  cheapen  production. 
But  this  would  not  solve  the  problem  of  selling  the 
products  of  Sheffield  and  the  Clyde  at  a  price  which  would 
restore  prosperity  to  these  districts.  The  manufacturers 
will  tell  you  that  if  this  is  to  be  done  the  cost  of  coal  must 
be  reduced,  for  it  amounts  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  producing  a  ton  of  steel.  The  German,  the  French,  and 
the  Belgians  by  producing  coal  and  coke  more  cheaply 
are  able  to  undersell  British  iron  and  steel,  and  until  some¬ 
thing  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  cost  of  British  fuel  the 
manufacturers  see  no  hope  of  the  revival  of  British  trade 
in  these  important  industries.  The  coal  subsidy  has  done 
something  to  remove  this  handicap,  but  with  no  real 
advantage  to  British  trade. 

But  in  the  meantime  could  not  a  great  deal  be  done  to 
reduce  costs  by  the  better  equipment  of  the  factories  by 
standardisation  and  concentration  of  effort?  There  are 
some  of  the  best  equipped  factories  in  the  world  in  the 
North  of  England,  in  which  the  methods  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion  are  practised.  But  in  the  majority  of  the  factories 
there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  before  the  reproach 
can  be  removed  that  British  industry  is  behind  the  times. 
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I  was  particularly  struck  in  going  round  the  workshops 
of  a  great  firm  at  Sheffield  by  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  different  processes  were  fieing  carried  out  in  the 
same  shed  which  involved  loss  of  time  and  energy, 
especially  in  the  assembling  of  parts,  and  I  looked  in  vain 
for  what  I  had  seen  at  Krupp’s  in  Germany — a  more 
orderly  sequence  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  machines  which  were  being  turned  out.  Nor  was 
there  an  exhibition  room  of  finished  parts,  or  of  the 
machinery  itself.  At  Krupp’s  you  get  the  idea  of  the  raw 
material  going  in  at  one  end  of  the  works  and  coming  out 
in  finished  products  at  the  other  end,  and  you  can  see 
samples  of  everything  that  is  being  made,  from  an  axle  or 
a  spring  to  a  locomotive  or  sewing  machine. 

In  many  British  factories  you  get  no  such  sense  of  the 
orderly  sequence  in  the  manufacture  of  articles.  Half  a 
dozen  different  processes  appear  to  be  going  on  in  the 
same  workshop,  when  it  would  surely  be  better  to  adapt 
each  workshop  to  the  making  of  one  article.  Moreover, 
the  parts  have  to  be  sent  away  to  be  assembled  elsewhere, 
which  adds  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  finished  article. 

I  was  informed  that  a  great  deal  of  this  was  inevitable. 
British  industry  has  grown  up  in  crowded  towns  gradually, 
according  to  the  individual  genius  of  the  race.  You  still 
find  in  Sheffield  scores  of  small  firms  making  cutlery  in  the 
old  way  and  using  machinery  and  means  of  transport  that 
are  hopelessly  out  of  date.  These  firms  are  calling  out  for 
protection.  But  a  fifty  per  cent,  tariff  would  not  save 
them.  They  need  to  be  swept  away  and  new  factories 
with  new  machinery  set  up  in  their  place  where  the  cutlery 
trade  could  be  conducted  on  modern  lines. 

The  difficulty  is  to  find  the  capital  for  all  this.  Only 
ruthless  scrapping  can  in  many  instances  save  an  industry 
of  this  kind,  and  manufacturers  in  the  North  of  England 
are  slowly  waking  up  to  this  fact.  They  must  learn  or 
perish,  and  I  believe  that  in  most  cases  they  will  adapt 
themselves  to  the  necessities  of  the  time. 

This  has  been  done  in  the  textile  industry,  which  is  well 
equipped  with  the  latest  machinery  and  which  is  learning 
the  methods  of  standardisation  and  mass  production.  The 
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use  of  artificial  silk  and  its  mixture  with  cotton  and  wool 
have  given  a  great  fillip  to  Lancashire  trade,  and  if  cheaper 
cotton  can  be  obtained  there  will  be  a  great  revival  in  the 
sale  of  textiles.  A  good  harvest  on  the  Continent  has 
increased  the  purchasing  power  of  Europe.  Moreover,  the 
return  to  the  gold  standard  in  Great  Britain,  which,  in  spite 
of  adverse  criticism,  is  having  a  beneficial  effect  on  trade 
in  the  creation  of  greater  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
British  credit,  and  which  has  been  followed  by  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  bank  rate  and  plenty  of  cheap  money,  and  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  debts  and  the  clearing  of  the  political  horizon 
by  the  negotiations  for  a  Security  Pact,  are  all  factors 
which  are  helping  to  lift  the  cloud  of  depression. 

Great  Britain  has  no  reason  to  despair.  For  the  first 
time  for  many  months  employment  has  been  on  the  mend. 
Employers  and  employed  are  discussing  their  differences 
in  a  more  reasonable  spirit.  Demands  for  higher  wages 
are  not  now  accompanied  by  immediate  threats  of  strikes 
or  retaliatory  measures.  Little  by  little  the  country  is 
beginning  to  learn  that  the  interests  of  the  worker  and 
capitalist  are  the  same  and  that  the  great  need  is  for  more 
production  and  cheaper  production. 

Gradually,  too,  Europe  is  beginning  to  learn  that  the 
present  cut-throat  competition  which  is  compelling  many 
countries  in  the  Old  World  to  sell  their  products  at  a  loss, 
thus  enriching  their  rivals  in  the  New  World  at  the  expense 
of  their  own  trade,  is  a  foolish  policy.  Great  Britain  and 
Europe  will  never  recover  their  former  prosperity  by 
reducing  their  peoples  to  poverty  by  the  intensity  of  their 
after-war  competition.  They  have  already  enriched  tfie 
rest  of  the  world  while  they  fought  out  their  quarrels  on 
the  battlefield.  To  pursue  this  quarrel  in  the  economic 
sphere  would  be  simply  to  take  the  final  step  on  the  road 
to  ruin.  M.  Loucheur,  the  great  French  industrialist, 
pointed  the  way  to  safety  in  his  speech  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations  this  year.  He  urged  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  Europe  getting  together  and  working  out  its 
economic  problems  in  a  spirit  of  international  co-operation. 
His  speech,  with  its  facts  and  figures  as  to  over-production 
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and  lack  of  purchasing  power  in  Europe  at  present,  made 
a  great  impression,  and  led  to  the  Assembly  passing  a 
resolution  for  an  economic  conference  and  to  a  committee 
being  appointed  to  draw  up  the  agenda  to  be  discussed. 

This  conference  may  prove  as  important  for  Europe  as 
the  bankers’  conference  at  Brussels  which  prepared  the 
ground  for  the  Dawes  Plan,  and  which,  by  settling  the 
quarrel  between  France  and  Germany  on  the  question  of 
reparations,  led  the  way  to  the  Pact  of  Security.  Having 
removed  the  danger  of  war  by  the  Rhineland  settlement, 
European  statesmen  can  now  devote  their  attention  to  the 
hardly  less  important  problem  of  an  economic  under¬ 
standing  between  the  nations.  The  international  congress 
of  financiers  at  Vienna  has  prepared  excellent  data  for  this 
purpose.  Speaker  after  speaker  pointed  out  that  Europe 
should  be  regarded  as  an  economic  whole  and  that  inter¬ 
national  agreements  for  adjusting  supply  to  demand  and  re¬ 
gulating  prices  and  hours  of  work  should  take  the  place  of 
the  present  intensive  competition,  which,  by  aiming  at  pro¬ 
duction  at  any  cost,  is  destroying  the  market  on  which  the 
manufacturer  depended.  A  great  deal  was  said  about  the 
injury  which  tariffs  inflict  on  European  trade.  America, 
it  was  pointed  out,  owed  her  prosperity  very  largely  to  the 
fact  that  complete  free  trade  existed  between  the  States 
of  the  Union,  thus  permitting  of  a  vast  unrestricted  area 
for  the  development  of  industry,  rendering  great  under¬ 
takings  and  methods  of  mass  production  and  mass  distribu¬ 
tion  far  more  feasible  than  in  Europe.  If  Europe  were  to 
pay  her  debts  to  America,  and  have  sufficient  surplus  to 
live  in  decent  comfort,  she  must,  it  was  argued,  follow  the 
same  methods  in  the  combination  and  standardisation  of 
industries,  and  have  a  similar  unrestricted  area  in  which  to 
trade.  It  is  strange  to  think  of  the  United  States  being 
quoted  as  an  example  of  the  blessings  of  free  trade.  But 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  tariffs  between  any  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
great  prosperity  of  American  industry. 

The  great  lesson  which  the  United  States  are  teaching 
us  is  that  what  we  must  aim  at  is  not  reduced  wages  and 
longer  hours  for  our  workpeople  in  order  to  sell  our  goods 
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more  cheaply,  but  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  which 
can  be  brought  about  by  improved  industrial  methods,  by 
standardisation  and  mass  production,  the  saving  of  waste 
and  better  co-ordination.  Above  all,  European  countries 
must  cease  to  think  in  the  narrow  parochial  way  which 
regards  the  prosperity  of  one  country  as  a  danger  to  its 
neighbour,  as  if  the  fact  that  California  was  doing  well 
could  be  anything  but  a  benefit  to  Michigan.  They  must 
learn  to  think  in  the  American  spirit,  of  Europe  as  a 
number  of  States  whose  interests  are  as  closely  linked 
together  as  those  of  the  States  of  the  great  Union  across 
the  sea.  The  proof  that  we  are  beginning  to  do  so  is 
afforded  by  Mr.  Baldwin’s  scheme  for  providing  electrical 
power  in  bulk  under  a  central  authority.  If  at  the  same 
time  the  problem  of  the  smooth  working  of  the  coal  mines 
can  be  solved  British  industry  will  obtain  a  new  lease 
of  life. 


W.  H.  HUDSON,  AS  I  SAW  HIM 
By  Henry  S.  Salt 

“  Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain  ?  ”  will  perhaps  occur 
to  the  reader;  and  such  was  lately  the  thought  in  my  own 
mind  when  an  enthusiast  made  a  special  appointment  to 
meet  me,  in  order  that  she  “  might  see  someone  who  had 
seen  Hudson.”  ,Thus  vicariously  I  tasted  the  sweetness 
of  fame;  but  now,  sated  with  the  experience,  I  confess  I 
have  no  desire  that  this  article  on  Hudson  as  I  saw  him 
should  bring  other  votaries  to  my  door. 

I  first  met  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  some  thirty-three  years 
ago,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Phillips,  a  lady  who  was  connected 
with  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  and  also  with 
the  Humanitarian  League,  of  which  I  was  then  acting  as 
honorary  secretary.  The  love  of  birds  at  once  became  a 
link  between  us,  for  the  newly  established  League  was 
already  working  for  a  reform  of  the  plumage  trade  and 
other  objects  which  Hudson  had  deeply  at  heart. 
Strangely  enough,  the  term  “murderous  millinery,”  first 
used  in  my  book  on  Animals'  Rights,  had  rather  troubled 
our  friend  Mrs.  Phillips,  w^ho  did  not  feel  sure  that  any 
but  a  human  being  could  be  “murdered.”  Hudson,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  was  undisturbed  by  such  doubt. 

I  reviewed  his  British  Birds  in  the  League’s  journal, 
and  when  I  next  saw  him  he  came  up  to  me  chuckling  with 
laughter  at  my  saying  that  a  prefatory  chapter  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  zoologist  on  “  The  Anatomy  of  a  Bird  ”  might 
well  have  been  spared  us.  “  Didn’t  you  know,”  he  said, 

with  evident  delight,  “that  Mr.  - ,  whom  you  treat  as 

an  interloper,  is  the  great  man,  I  the  nobody?  It’s  his 
chapter  that  is  expected  by  the  publishers  to  make  the 
book  sell.” 

In  view  of  Hudson’s  later  fame  it  is  curious  to  reflect 
that  thirty  years  ago  he  was  almost  unknown,  and  was 
grateful  for  appreciation  even  in  the  least  influential 
quarters.  “  F  or  some  of  the  things  your  letter  contains,” 
he  wrote  to  me  in  1894,  “it  would  be  impossible  to  thank 
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you  in  words”;  and  again  a  few  years  later :  “  My  idea  is 
that  your  love  of  animals  has  caused  you  to  take  too  favour¬ 
able  a  view  of  that  book  of  mine  {Birds  in  a  Village). 
Alas  !  it  is  not  the  book  I  want  to  write  :  I  wonder  if  anyone 
ever  succeeds  in  doing  what  he  wants  to  do?”  Yet  The 
Naturalist  in  La  Plata  had  already  been  done  by  him  ! 

The  most  remarkable  chapter  in  Birds  in  a  Village  is 
that  on  “  The  Eagle  and  the  Canary,”  which  describes  the 
effect  of  a  great  preacher’s  eloquence  in  picturing  a  captive 
eagle.  A  likeness  in  Hudson  himself  to  a  great  sad 
raptorial  bird  has  been  noticed  by  many  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ances;  it  occurred  to  me  strongly  when  I  saw  him  from 
time  to  time  in  the  ’nineties,  for  though  his  reticence  about 
himself  was  unbroken,  it  was  evident  that  his  life  in 
London  was  that  of  a  prisoner  pining  for  the  wilds,  nor 
did  his  eyry  in  St.  Luke’s  Road  give  a  more  cheerful 
impression.  On  the  first  occasion  when  he  invited  me 
there  he  alluded  to  its  inconvenience.  “  I  am  sorry  that 
it  is  a  long  way  up  the  stairs  to  my  topmost  top  rooms  in 
this  house.  I  occupy  them  not  for  the  sake  of  the  pure 
air  at  this  altitude,  but  because  being  poor  I  cannot  afford 
to  live  on  a  lower  level.”  He  was,  indeed,  like  “  the  eagle 
in  his  cage  ”  whom  the  preacher  portrayed  for  the  congre¬ 
gation,  the  great  raptor  in  his  life  of  hopeless  captivity, 
with  “  deep-set,  desolate  eyes  looking  through  and  beyond 
us.”  No  one  who  knew  Hudson  can  have  failed  to 
feel  this. 

I  am  reminded  of  another  prisoner,  a  real  eagle,  about 
whom  I  consulted  him  at  a  somewhat  later  date.  A  friend 
at  Sheffield,  troubled  by  the  sight  of  a  golden  eagle  caged 
in  a  bird-fancier’s  shop,  had  offered  to  buy  the  bird  if  I 
could  arrange  to  set  it  at  liberty  in  some  suitable  place; 
but  Hudson’s  opinion  was  against  the  plan.  “  I  cannot 
advise  you,”  he  wrote,  “  to  advise  your  correspondent  to 
buy  the  eagle.  The  bird,  after  four  years  of  captivity,  will 
stand  no  chance  at  all,  for  even  if  released  in  the  wilds  of 
Scotland,  where  the  bird  is  protected,  the  other  free  eagles 
would  probably  persecute  it  to  death.  In  any  other  part 
of  the  country  it  would  be  promptly  shot.” 

About  the  time  of  which  I  speak  the  Humanitarian 
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League  rather  daringly  arranged  to  have  a  weekly  tea  at 
a  vegetarian  restaurant,  with  the  object  of  enabling  its 
friends  to  meet  each  other  personally,  and  so  to  discuss 
the  various  questions  in  which  they  were  interested.  This 
purpose  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  Hudson  was 
often  of  the  party;  but,  incidentally,  there  was  another 
result  which  had  not  been  fully  foreseen,  viz.,  that  the  tea, 
when  the  news  of  it  spread  abroad,  served  as  a  sort  of 
ground-bait  for  the  queer  fish  that  hover  and  nibble  round 
every  social  movement.  In  Mr.  Morley  Roberts’s  book  on 
Hudson  an  amusing  story  is  told,  in  Hudson’s  words,  of  a 
young  devotee  who  had  come  to  the  table  because  “  he  so" 
terribly  wished  to  see  Edward  Carpenter  and  other  famous 
people.”  I  can  well  believe  it,  but  Hudson’s  further 
remark,  “  It  was  a  vegetable  place;  I  always  had  indiges¬ 
tion  after  dinner,”  makes  me  wonder  whether  his  selection 
from  the  menu  can  have  been  as  confused  and  incongruous 
as  his  own  dietetic  philosophy.  “  I  can  eat  sheep  and  pig 
and  some  other  beasts,”  he  wrote,  “  always  excepting  cow ; 
also  fowl,  pheasant  and  various  other  birds,  wild  and  tame, 
but  I  draw  the  line  at  wild  geese.  I  would  as  soon  eat 
a  lark,  or  a  quail,  or  a  nice  plump  young  individual  of 
my  own  species,  as  this  wise  and  noble  bird.”  ^  Well 
might  Mr.  Morley  Roberts  call  him  “  a  bird-man  without 
morals,”  or  rather,  I  should  say,  without  logic.  But  I  take 
his  remarks  about  the  “  vegetable  place  ”  as  at  least  a 
compliment  to  our  company,  for,  whatever  his  sufferings, 
he  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  one  of  us. 

His  conversation  was  full  of  interest.  I  remember 
asking  him  whether  he  intended  to  reply  to  certain  con¬ 
temptuous  remarks  which  President  Roosevelt  had  made 
about  a  passage  of  The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata,  where  it 
is  stated  that  the  puma,  or  lion  of  America,  never  attacks 
a  human  being.  He  said  that  he  would  not  enter  into  any 
dispute,  but  that  it  was  easy  to  understand  how  an  animal 
unmolested  in  one  part  of  the  world,  and  constantly  hunted 
in  another,  might  differ  greatly  in  disposition,  and  that 
he  fully  maintained  the  truth  of  the  strange  anecdotes 
given  in  his  book.  In  a  letter  dated  April  15th,  1908,  he 

(i)  Adventures  among  Birds. 
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wrote  :  “  I  met  Thompson  Seton  for  the  first  time  the  other 
day  at  our  annual  bird  meeting,  and  had  an  interesting 
talk  with  him  about  the  cougar  or  puma.” 

I  once  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  that 
American  school  of  natural  history,  chiefly  known  in  this 
country  through  the  writings  of  Thompson  Seton  (or  is  it 
now,  once  more,  Seton  Thompson?)  and  W.  J.  Long,  in 
which  the  lives  of  wild  animals  are  treated  as  a  novelist 
treats  human  lives,  that  is,  by  piecing  together  incidents 
which,  though  real  in  themselves,  did  not  happen  to  one 
individual — a  method  bitterly  reprobated  by  John  Bur¬ 
roughs  in  a  famous  controversy.  Hudson  said  that,  like 
Burroughs,  he  distrusted  that  manner  of  writing;  but  he 
spoke  with  appreciation  of  the  books  of  the  Canadian 
author,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  as  the  best  of  their  class. 
This  struck  me,  because  there  is  a  curious  likeness  in  the 
plot  of  his  own  Green  Mansions  to  that  of  Roberts’s  book 
published  a  few  years  earlier.  In  the  Heart  of  the  Ancient 
WoodI 

Hudson,  though  by  no  means  an  all-round  humanitarian, 
was  to  a  considerable  extent  in  agreement  with  the  League, 
and  on  several  subjects  co-operated  with  us  willingly. 
His  principle  as  regards  the  treatment  of  animals,  “  an 
impartiality  that  pets  nothing  and  persecutes  nothing,” 
made  directly  for  humaneness,  and  on  various  occasions 
he  signed  memorials  against  certain  forms  of  “sport,” 
among  them  that  of  the  Eton  Beagles.  He  was  amused 
when  I  told  him  that  we  had  discovered  a  new  British 
mammal,  an  unknown  lady  having  written  to  me  to  express 
commiseration  not  for  the  hare,  but  for  “the  poor  little 
beagles,”  whom  she  apparently  imagined  to  be  some 
species  of  small  quadruped  maltreated  by  Eton  boys,  and 
found  running  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor. 

In  1900  I  was  asked  to  edit  a  quarterly  magazine,  under 
the  title  of  The  Humane  Review,  and  Hudson  was  one  of 
the  first  invited  to  be  a  contributor.  “  I  shall  be  glad,” 
he  replied,  “  to  have  a  say  about  something  in  your  pro- 

(i)  Roberts’s  heroine  Miranda,  in  not  being  made  the  subject  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  has  been  more  fortunate  than  Hudson’s  Rima,  the  bird-maiden  who 
is  represented  as  (apparently)  a  harpy  in  a  recent  work  of  art. 

VOL.  CXIX.  N.S.  I  * 
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jected  magazine.  Your  prospectus  is  admirable.  I  have 
not  the  faintest  idea  whether  there  is  room  for  such  a 
periodical  or  not;  I  sincerely  hope  there  is,  and  that  you 
will  make  it  a  success.”  The  first  number  contained  his 
very  beautiful  essay  on  “  The  Dartford  Warbler  :  How  to 
Save  our  Rare  Birds,”  and  two  or  three  other  articles  were 
afterwards  contributed  by  him.  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that 
one  of  the  early  appreciations  of  his  works,  “  The  Nature 
Books  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,”  from  the  pen  of  Edward 
Garnett,  appeared  in  the  same  journal.  The  Review 
lasted  for  ten  years,  and,  if  not  exactly  a  “  best  seller,”  had 
at  least  a  considerably  longer  life  than  most  periodicals  of 
its  kind,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  occasional  friendly  assistance 
it  received  from  such  writers  as  Bernard  Shaw,  Edward 
Carpenter,  Elisee  Reclus,  Sir  George  Greenwood, 
Frederic  Harrison,  Sir  Sydney  Olivier,  Ouida,  Edmund 
Selous,  and  W.  H.  Hudson  himself. 

Hudson  also  showed  considerable  interest  in  a  small 
volume  of  poems  of  animal  life,  Kilk  and  Kin,  which  I 
was  preparing  for  Messrs.  George  Bell’s  series  of  Life 
and  Light  Books,  and  at  his  suggestion  I  included  a  poem 
by  Leitch  Ritchie,  entitled  “  The  Beetle-Worshipper,” 
the  last  stanza  of  which  he  described  as  “  one  that  sticks 
in  the  mind  ”  : 

[.earn  farther,  that  one  common  chain  runs  through  the  heavenly  plan, 
.‘\nd  links  in  bonds  of  brotherhood  the  beetle  and  the  man  ; 

Both  fair  and  foul  alike  from  Him,  the  Lord  of  Love,  do  spring: 

And  this  believe,  he  loves  not  well  who  loves  not  e\erything. 

He  allowed  me  to  quote  from  his  own  very  characteristic 
poem,  “  The  London  Sparrow.”  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  copy,  but  the  poem  has  since  been  reprinted 
in  full  in  Mr.  Bertram  Lloyd’s  Anthology  of  Humanitarian 
Poetry  ij'he  Great  Kinship). 

My  little  selection  has  long  been  out  of  print,  but  some 
of  the  remarks  about  it  made  by  Hudson  in  one  of  his 
letters  may  be  of  interest,  as  throwing  light  upon  his  own 
tastes.  “  I  like  your  anthology,”  he  wrote,  and  the 
preface  to  it.  “  It  was  not  an  easy  task,  and  I  daresay  that 
you  made  a  wry  face  over  some  of  the  verse  that  had  to 
be  included.  If  I  had  to  make  a  collection  on  your  lines. 
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and  could  afford  to  publish  it  myself  and  cared  not  for 
the  public,  I  should  throw  over  all  the  detached  passages, 
the  gems  and  quotations  from  Cowper  and  others,  and 
give  only  complete  poems.  That  you  could  not  do;  you 
were  bound  to  be  somewhat  unjust  to  your  authors.  .  .  . 
Apropos  of  your  remarks  about  the  better  knowledge  and 
feeling  of  modern  times  with  regard  to  our  poor  relations, 
resulting  in  a  better  poetry,  it  is  curious  to  find  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  collection  in  that  very  old  poem  by 
Andrew  Marvell  (‘  The  Nymph  complaining  for  the 
Death  of  her  Fawn  ’)....!  am  glad  you  had  the  courage 
to  include  the  ‘  Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright,’  the  best 
animal  poem  in  the  language.  Your  morbid  friends  will 
probably  quarrel  with  you  for  that.”  He  went  on  to 
remark  the  absence  of  any  poem  about  his  “  bruised  ” 
friend  the  snake,  and  to  describe  Hake’s  “  Dying  Serpent- 
Charmer  ”  as  “  the  most  perfect,  the  snakiest,  of  all  snake 
poems  ever  written.” 

During  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  his  life  I  saw 
little  of  Hudson  personally,  as  he  ceased  to  attend  the 
weekly  gathering  where  we  had  met  so  often,  and  was 
absent  from  London  for  longer  periods  than  before.  My 
correspondence  with  him  thenceforth  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  wild  nature  or  books  about  the  wild.  I  had  written 
of  Richard  Jefferies,  in  whose  tragic  life  Hudson  felt  a 
deep  interest.  “  The  other  day,”  he  wrote  to  me,  “  I 
called  at  Sea  View,  Jefferies’  cottage  at  Goring,  where 
I  stayed  some  days  in  September,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wright  told  me  of  your  visit  long  ago.  In  September  I 
went  there  casually,  and,  finding  that  I  could  stay,  was 
glad  to  do  so.  It  is  a  sweet,  quiet  spot,  and  I  wish  they 
had  buried  poor  Jefferies  in  the  churchyard  close  by,  in 
the  shadow  of  that  beautiful  grove  of  evergreen  oaks.”  * 
He  had  forgotten  that  Goring  churchyard,  as  is  recorded 
in  Besant’s  Eulogy,  was  “  a  horror  ”  to  Jefferies,  who 
himself  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  Broadwater  Cemetery 
near  Worthing.  That  is  where  Hudson  himself  now  lies. 

In  reference  to  my  book  on  Cambrian  and  Cumbrian 
Hills,  he  wrote  to  me  in  1908:  “Of  course  you  are  right 

(i)  See  Nature  in  Downland,  pp.  16-17,  where  this  visit  is  referred  to. 
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about  the  Raven,  and  I  was  wrong  in  saying  what  I  did 
about  its  rarity.  But  there  is  one  thing  in  that  charming 
chapter  (‘  Wild  Life  on  the  Hills  ’)  with  which  I  am  not 
in  agreement,  and  you  know  what  that  is.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  large  rapacious  birds  and  beasts  removed.  .  .  . 

I  wish  I  could  go  and  climb  mountains  too,  but  I  must 
be  contented  with  chalk  hills,  I  suppose,  and  I  think  of 
going  to  the  Wiltshire  Downs  for  the  spring.”  Here 
Hudson  a  little  misunderstood  me.  I  did  not  wish  to  see 
the  banishment  of  the  larger  “  banditti,”  but,  regarding 
it  as  inevitable,  felt  that  it  was  vain  to  affect  regret. 

A  year  or  so  later  I  wrote  to  tell  him  how  I  had 
accidentally  discovered  a  breeding-place  of  a  certain  very 
rare  and  beautiful  bird  that  has  been  greatly  persecuted 
by  collectors.  I  learnt  from  his  reply  that  more  than  ten 
years  earlier  he  had  heard  of  the  spot  and  had  often 
wondered  whether  the  birds  still  bred  there,  but  had  feared 
to  make  the  locality  further  known  by  speaking  of  it.  “  I 
am  glad,”  he  wrote,  “  that  they  are  still  there,  in  spite  of 
the  rage  of  collectors ;  and  if  I  were  not  bound  to  Wiltshire 
for  the  present  I  would  go  and  see  them  ‘  with  my  own 
eyes.’  Still,  I  may  be  able  to  go  there  later  in  the  autumn. 
For  God’s  sake,  don’t  tell  people  about  it.  We  are  finding 
it  very  hard  to  save  the  few  birds  left.” 

The  nature-writer  who  knew  of  the  breeding-place 
referred  to  had  himself  shot  one  of  the  birds,  which  he 
showed  to  Hudson  as  a  stuffed  specimen,  with  many 
excuses  for  what  he  had  done.  This  leads  to  the  remark 
that  Hudson  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  ordinary 
“  naturalist.”  “  About  nature-writers,”  he  said  in  one  of 
his  letters,  “  it  seems  to  me  that  the  last  place  where  one 
would  look  for  the  feeling  for  nature  which  gives  flavour 
to  the  writings  of  Thoreau,  Jefferies,  Melville,  etc.,  would 
be  in  the  works  of  the  naturalists  so  called.  Robert 
Mudie,  the  ornithologist,  is  an  exception;  just  now,  in 
referring  to  his  description  of  the  bittern,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  enclosed  passage  would  interest  you.” 

The  passage  which  he  had  copied  for  me  is  from  Robert 
Mudie’s  British  Birds,  volume  II,  p.  148  : 

Upon  such  a  day  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  ramble  towards  the  abode  of 
the  bittern ;  and,  to  those  especially  who  dwell  where  all  around  is  art,  and 
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where  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  ever-trundling  wheel  of  society  dizzies 
the  understanding,  till  one  fancies  that  the  stable  laws  of  Nature  turn 
round  in  concert  with  the  minor  revolutions  of  our  pursuits,  it  is  far  from 
being  unprofitable.  Man  so  circumstanced  is  apt  to  descend  in  intellect,  as 
low’,  or  even  lower,  than  those  unclad  men  of  the  woods  whom  he  despises ; 
and  there  is  no  better  way  of  enabling  him  to  win  back  his  birthright  as  a 
rational  and  reflective  being  than  a  taste  of  the  ways  of  wild  Nature,  even 
though  its  acerbity  should  make  him  writhe  at  the  time. 

In  the  same  letter  Hudson  gave  me  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  that  the  appreciation  of  Herman  Melville  which 
he  liked  best  was  an  article  of  mine  printed  in  the  Gentle¬ 
man^ s  Magazine  in  the  early  ’nineties.  That,  of  course, 
was  long  before  the  revival  of  interest  in  Melville  had 
done  some  justice  to  his  genius. 

The  term  which  best  describes  Hudson  himself  is  that 
very  expressive  one  which  was  first  applied  to  Thoreau, 
“  poet-naturalist.”  He  saw  things  with  the  eye  of  an 
extraordinarily  keen  observer,  but  also,  with  the  poet’s  eye, 
in  “  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,”  and  this  rare 
faculty  divides  him  at  once  from  all  but  the  very  few 
writers  who  have  been  similarly  endowed.  For  Thoreau 
he  felt  and  expressed  the  highest  admiration ;  and  Walden 
was  to  him  “  the  one  golden  book  in  any  century  of  best 
books.”  ^  I  tried  to  get  him  to  come  and  speak  at  a 
meeting  held  in  London  on  the  date  of  Thoreau’s  cen¬ 
tenary;  and  had  not  his  doctor’s  orders  forbidden  it,  I 
think  he  might  have  done  so ;  as  it  was,  he  sent  a  letter  to 
be  read,  in  which,  after  referring  to  Thoreau  as  at  present 
a  “  little  known  and  un-human  sort  of  person,”  he  con¬ 
cluded  thus : 

Nevertheless,  I  will  stick  to  my  belief  that  when  his  bi-centenary  comes 
round,  and  is  celebrated  by  our  descendants  in  some  Caxton  Hall  of  the 
future ;  when  our  little  R.  L.  Stevensons  are  forgotten,  with  all  those  who 
anatomised  Thoreau  in  order  to  trace  his  affinities  and  give  him  his  true 
classification — now  as  a  Gilbert  White,  now  as  a  lesser  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  now  as  a  Richard  Jefferies,  now  as  a  somebody  else — he  will  be 
recognised  as  simply  himself,  as  Thoreau,  one  without  master  or  mate, 
who  was  ready  to  follow  his  own  genius  whithersoever  it  might  lead  him, 
even  to  insanity,  and  who  was  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  prophets. 

There  are  many  passages,  and  some  whole  chapters  in 
Hudson’s  book  relating  to  wild  flowers;  and  I  once  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  that  a  volume  composed  of  such  excerpts 

(i)  Birds  in  a  Village,  p.  190. 
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would  make  welcome  reading  for  flower-lovers,  the  folk 
whom  Thoreau  named  not  botanists  but  “  botanophilists.” 
To  this  he  gave  no  reply;  but  when  my  Call  of  the  Wild- 
flower  was  published  he  wrote  about  the  book  as  follows : 

I  wish  you  had  made  it  twice  as  long  and  said  more  about  the  common 
flowers  we  (or  most  of  us)  get  the  most  pleasure  from.  I  fancy  the  quality 
in  flowers  that  gives  me  most  pleasure  is  their  colour,  but  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  in  it,  since  my  greatest  delight  is  in  vast  tracts  of  colour  of 
some  wild  flower,  while  sheets  of  colour  in  cultivated  flowers  repel  me. 

.  .  .  Blue  is  divine,  but  there  are  many  other  colours  almost  divine,  and  1 
would  put  the  reds  even  before  the  yellows — the  reds,  for  example,  of  the 
tall  willow-herb  so  common  in  Downland. 

I  don’t  agree  with  your  objections  to  planting  wild  flowers  in  places 
where  certain  species  are  wanting.  Why,  for  instance,  should  we  not  have 
the  flowering  rush  in  all  the  suitable  watercourses  in  South  and  West 
England?  No  doubt  many  of  our  common  wild  flowers  were  originally 
planted  by  man,  by  the  Romans  especially,  and  I  look  on  our  wild  Colum¬ 
bine  as  having  come  to  us  in  that  way.  For  some  reason  it  has  continued 
extremely  local,  while  other  e.xotics  like  the  wild  musk  (Mimulus  luteus) 
have  spread  all  over  England  and  Scotland,  and  that  since  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  And  now  we  see  other  garden  exotics  becoming 
naturalised,  the  red  valerian,  for  instance.  .  .  .  The  only  criticism  I  have 
to  make  is  about  the  Samphire.  You  speak  of  two  kinds  as  though  they 
were  one.  The  Samphire  of  Shakespeare,  the  gathering  of  which  was  a 
“dreadful  trade,”  is  not  used  for  pickling  now,  because  it  is  so  rare.  1 
once  succeeded  in  gathering  some  on  one  of  the  rocky  headlands  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  but  I  have  never  met  with  any  Samphire-gatherers  from  the  cliffs  on 
our  coasts.  There  is  another  plant  also  called  Samphire,  which  grows  on 
the  saltings,  a  dull-green  fleshy  plant,  which  is  the  Samphire  now  used  for 
pickling. 

Hudson  was  in  error  about  the  Samphire ;  and  as  he 
had  known  Shoreham  well  in  former  years  it  was  rather 
odd  that  he  should  have  been  unaware  that  the  true 
Samphire  grows  by  the  shingles  in  that  district  and  else¬ 
where  on  the  coast,  and  not  only  on  sea-cliffs.  I  think 
I  did  not  tell  him  of  his  mistake;  I  hope  I  did  not,  as  he 
was  ill  and  worried  at  the  time,  and  I  ought  to  have  remem¬ 
bered  what  De  Quincey  said  of  Bentley,  that  even  if  he 
were  wrong  in  his  dispute  with  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  it  would  be  better  to  pronounce  him  to  have  been 
right  and  the  College  wrong,  on  the  ground  that  a  little 
dog  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  great  one. 

But  this  reminds  me  of  the  only  thing  for  which  I  can 
never  forgive  Hudson — his  slighting  references  to  De 
Quincey  as  an  “  insincere  ”  writer.  Hudson  himself  had 
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humour,  and  might  have  been  expected  to  see  that  it  was 
De  Quincey’s  humorous  fancy  which  so  often  caused  him 
to  write  with  seeming  flippancy  when  he  was  very  much 
in  earnest. 

The  last  of  Hudson’s  letters  from  which  I  will  quote, 
and  almost  the  last  I  received,  was  written  in  reply  to 
a  question  I  had  put  to  him  after  reading  A  Traveller  in 
Little  Things,  that  strangely  named  book  in  which  he 
treats  of  such  far  from  little  things  as  the  subject  of  death. 
Not  fully  understanding  what  impression  he  meant  to 
convey,  I  asked  him  whether  he  agreed  with  me  that  the 
best  hope  for  mankind  of  victory  over  death  seems  to  be 
in  a  future  widening  of  the  affections,  so  that  the  grief, 
inconsolable  now,  which  results  from  the  breaking  of  a 
long  companionship,  may  then  be  less  devoid  of  comfort. 
Referring  to  the  solace  which  some  find  in  Nature,  he 
wrote ; 

But  it  is  not  enough,  not  enough  of  itself,  to  give  us  any  consolation 
when  we  think  of  the  vanished  ones  whose  lives  were  interwoven  with 
ours,  and  whose  presence  and  love  were  more  to  us,  even  more  than  the 
Being  who  created  us  in  His  own  image — when  we  believed  in  His  exist¬ 
ence.  No,  there  must  be  something  more  than  that  memory  which  gives 
an  expression  to  Nature,  and  is  like  the  diffused  presence  of  our  dead,  yet 
living  and  near  us.  .\nd  I  take  it  that  the  something  more  is  just  the 
undecayed  interest  in  Nature,  in  all  life,  and  in  those  aspirations  you  speak 
of,  that  in  ages  to  come  man’s  affections  will  be  more  social,  that  he  will 
love  more  of  his  fellow-beings.  I  do  think  that  the  gain  would  be  greater 
than  the  loss.  The  more  they  are  that  one  loves,  the  less  he  will  grieve 
at  the  losses. 

The  subject  was  perhaps  not  of  the  sort  on  which 
Hudson  was  best  qualified  to  be  a  helpful  counsellor.  1% 
seems  to  me  an  error,  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  admirers, 
to  claim  for  him  the  reputation  not  only  of  a  brilliant  writer 
but  of  a  clear  thinker.  A  thinker  of  course  he  was,  and 
a  great  one,  in  his  own  province,  the  study  of  Nature  and 
man’s  relation  to  Nature ;  but  outside  that  sphere  his  think¬ 
ing  was  often  very  vague,  at  times  even  petulant  and 
perverse,  as  in  the  remarks  made  in  some  of  his  published 
letters,  about  the  beneficence  of  war.  On  ethical  and 
social  problems  his  opinions  were  of  little  value;  and  as 
a  critic  of  books — always  excepting  those  concerned  with 
Nature — his  judgments  seem  to  throw  more  light  on  his 
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own  peculiar  tastes  and  prejudices  than  on  the  merits  of 
an  author.  As  in  the  case  of  De  Quincey,  so  in  that  of 
Meredith  and  Edward  Carpenter,  he  spoke  irritably  and 
without  weight.  He  had  little  of  the  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  which  can  illuminate  or  interpret. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  view,  it  is  not  as  a  thinker  or  a 
critic  that  Hudson  will  be  remembered,  but  as  a  poet- 
naturalist,  an  artist  in  words,  and  writer  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  prose  in  the  language ;  not  least,  as  a  highly 
original  and  forceful  personality.  That  is  how  I  saw  him  ; 
wayward  and  incalculable  in  his  moods,  never  fully  reveal¬ 
ing  himself,  but  always  friendly  and  kind;  the  “  bird-man 
without  morals  ” — or,  shall  I  say,  with  just  sufficient  lack 
of  them  to  make  him  a  delightful  companion. 


THE  SPANISH  MONARCHY 
A  Defence  of  King  Alfonso 
By  W.  H,  Carter 

An  article  in  the  New  Statesman  dealing  with  the  Italian 
monarchy  in  its  relations  with  Fascism  has  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  combination  of  circumstances  which  im¬ 
pelled  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III  to  submit,  however 
grudgingly,  to  the  dictatorship  of  Benito  Mussolini.  For 
better  or  for  worse  the  King  has  hitched  the  waggon  of 
the  House  of  Savoy  to  the  star  of  a  dominating  personality 
who  professes  nothing  but  scorn  for  the  constitutional 
principle  upon  which  the  Italian  monarchy  is  based. 

These  revelations  have  aroused  considerable  interest 
among  that  section  of  the  public  which  is  disposed  not  so 
much  to  inquire  into  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  Fascism 
as  to  speculate  upon  its  ultimate  effect  on  the  foundations 
of  the  State. 

It  was  therefore  suggested  to  me  that  for  the  benefit  of 
that  same  section  of  the  public  I  should  set  down  the 
reasons  that  induced  the  King  of  Spain  to  make  a  similar 
sacrifice  of  the  constitutional  principle  in  favour  of  the 
Directory. 

During  a  considerable  period  of  residence  in  Spain  I 
met  Spaniards  of  widely  different  political  views  and  dis¬ 
cussed  with  them  this  particular  aspect  of  the  situation. 
Moreover,  I  was  an  interested  observer  of  the  effect  on 
the  national  consciousness  of  the  latest  version  of 
J'Accusey  namely,  the  bitter  denunciation  of  King  Alfonso 
XIII  and  his  henchman,  Primo  de  Rivera,  in  the  manifesto 
by  the  novelist,  Blasco  Ibanez. 

Just  as  in  1878  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Alfonso  XI I 
by  a  Catalan  Socialist  provoked  an  imposing  national 
demonstration  of  attachment  and  scenes  of  wild  en¬ 
thusiasm,  so  in  January  of  this  year  the  Directory  took 
advantage  of  this  insult  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  King’s 
person  to  organise  at  Madrid  a  similar  manifestation  of 
loyalty  to  King  and  country. 
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To  an  Englishman  the  procession  of  mayors,  town 
councillors  and  local  representatives  from  every  one  of 
Spain’s  forty-nine  provinces  was  a  most  impressive  sight. 

In  the  motley  column  two  miles  long  there  were  flags 
and  emblems  galore,  mace-bearers,  heralds,  trumpeters, 
pages,  stewards,  mounted  guards  and  “  somatenes  ”  in 
gorgeous  mediaeval  or  modern  costume,  men  of  all  social 
ranks  in  top  hats  and  fur  coats  or  in  workaday  clothes 
mingling  together  without  a  trace  of  awkwardness. 

The  special  feature  of  the  great  gathering,  as  of  similar 
demonstrations  in  Barcelona  and  Valencia,  was  that  it  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  national  rather  than  a  political  demon¬ 
stration,  at  the  same  time  a  tribute  of  loyalty  to  the  King 
and  a  splendid  example  of  national  unity. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  municipal  governments  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  freely  elected  by  the  people,  for 
almost  without  exception  these  men  were  carefully 
selected  by  the  Directory  and  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancies  of  the  discredited  professional  politicians  swept 
away  at  the  outset  of  the  present  regime. 

The  cynic  may  add  that  the  expenses  of  the  jaunt  to 
Madrid  were  duly  paid  from  the  State  coffers.  But  these 
are  considerations  for  the  politically  minded,  and  that  is 
what  the  average  Spaniard  is  emphatically  not. 

That  the  Directory  has  been  guilty  of  abusing  its  power 
in  its  zeal  for  political  reform  no  one  will  deny,  and  any 
intelligent  Spaniard  will  enlarge  on  the  subject  with  a 
wealth  of  picturesque  language,  punctuating  his  remarks 
with  the  delightful  phrase  “No  hay  derecho  ”  (best 
rendered  in  the  vernacular  “  It’s  all  wrong  ”). 

But  because  he  is  not  really  politically  minded  Juan 
Espanol  adopts  an  attitude  of  genial  fatalism  and  apathy, 
and  will  not  easily  be  worked  up  into  indignation.  From 
long  experience  of  civil  strife  he  has  come  to  find  a  certain 
contentment  in  discontent,  and  to  console  himself  with  his 
favourite  proverb,  “  Dios  nos  guarde  este  senor  no  sea 
que  venga  otro  peor  ”  (“  May  God  preserve  our  present 
ruler — the  next  one  will  only  be  worse  ”). 

This  apparent  digression  is  really  essential  to  the  thesis 
I  would  put  forward,  because  the  lack  of  political  sense 
of  the  Spanish  people  counted  for  a  great  deal — if  it  was 
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not  the  determining  factor — in  King  Alfonso’s  decision  of 
a  little  more  than  two  years  ago. 

As  a  result  of  my  sojourn  in  Madrid  I  have  satisfied 
myself  that  the  King  was  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  he 
did  a  very  risky  thing  in  throwing  in  his  lot  with  the 
Directory  in  defiance  of  constitutional  rights — that  he 
accepted  the  consequences  of  his  action  as  being  salutary 
for  the  State  in  the  long  run — and  that  he  was  justified  in 
taking  this  step  by  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
Directory  movement  as  well  as  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  was  the  trend  of  affairs  in 
Spain  in  the  period  before  the  coup  d’etat  of  September, 
1923- 

In  April  of  that  year  King  Alfonso  signed  a  decree 
dissolving  the  Cortes  and  ordering  general  elections  to 
be  held  at  the  end  of  the  month.  It  was  even  proposed  to 
make  some  such  alteration  in  the  unsatisfactory  Consti¬ 
tution  of  1876  as  would  effectively  prevent  the  suspension 
of  the  constitutional  guarantees  for  any  prolonged  period. 

As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  a  series  of  internal  troubles, 
together  with  the  disastrous  turn  of  events  in  Morocco, 
precipitated  a  crisis  which  rendered  these  honest  attempts 
at  constitutional  reform  ineffective. 

What  is  more,  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  social 
unrest  and  Communist  outrages  in  Catalonia  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  reactionaries,  who  were  only  awaiting 
their  chance  to  rally  public  opinion  to  their  side. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  in  the  autumn  of  1923 
the  man  in  the  street  was  ready  to  welcome  anything  that 
made  for  strong  government  and  was  likely  to  ensure  the 
stability  of  the  Crown. 

Loyalty  to  the  sovereign  personally  is  a  deep-sealed 
national  tradition,  and  among  so  many  apparent  anomalies 
in  Spanish  life  here  is  a  characteristic  which  Englishmen 
can  readily  understand  and  appreciate.  In  the  past  this 
dog-like  devotion  has  been  at  times  really  pathetic — for 
instance  during  the  reign  of  King  Ferdinand  VII—  and 
it  has  frequently  happened  that  the  sovereign,  by  alienating 
Liberal  sympathies,  has  been  largely  to  blame  for  the 
fiasco  of  political  life. 
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The  mass  of  the  people,  however,  has  always  been,  and 
is  to-day,  out  of  sympathy  with  reforming  zeal,  and  will 
instinctively  cleave  to  the  established  order  rather  than 
follow  in  the  wake  of  those  who  point  to  the  future  and  its 
potentialities.  And  so  when  the  King  in  his  turn  seems  to 
favour  reaction  and  turn  his  back  on  those  who  would  seek 
to  bring  Spain  into  line  with  the  other  European  States  . 
he  is  only  following  Spanish  tradition  and  holding  up  the 
mirror  to  his  country. 

It  is  related  in  Spain  that,  as  a  sequel  to  the  unobtrusive 
seizure  of  power  by  the  military  chiefs  in  September,  1923, 
the  King  received  a  visit  at  San  Sebastian  from  General 
Primo  de  Rivera,  who  placed  before  him  the  following 
alternatives : — 

Either  he  must  acquiesce  in  what  was  described  to  him 
as  an  experimental  dictatorship  and  accept  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  breach  with  constitutionalism. 

Or  the  way  was  open  to  him — and  a  special  train  oppor¬ 
tunely  provided — to  betake  himself  and  the  royal  house¬ 
hold  into  voluntary  exile  beyond  the  frontier  until  such 
time  as  the  machinery  of  the  State  should  be  put  into 
working  order  again,  and  the  brief  parenthesis  in  Spain’s 
constitutional  march  should  have  run  its  course. 

The  dilemma  presented  in  this  form  gives  the  clue  to 
the  special  character  of  the  situation  in  Spain  as  compared 
with  the  position  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  is  some¬ 
times  described  as  Mussolini’s  prisoner.  The  Directory 
is  shown,  by  its  own  confession,  as  merely  a  temporary 
expedient,  a  drastic  remedy,  as  it  were,  for  shocking  abuses. 

Unlike  Fascism,  the  movement  in  Spain  lays  no  claim 
to  a  revolutionary  character;  in  its  inception  there  was 
practically  nothing  of  the  theatrical,  nor  does  it  depend 
upon  popular  enthusiasm  or  a  rabid  nationalism. 

King  Alfonso  is  nothing  if  not  courageous,  and,  for¬ 
tunately  for  Spain,  he  did  not  flinch  from  his  plain  duty, 
which  was  to  compromise  with  the  Directory  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  his  own  personal  prestige  but  in  the  wider  interest 
of  national  unity. 

The  “  national  episodes  ”  of  the  nineteenth  century 
throw  into  vivid  relief  the  part  played  by  the  Spanish 
monarchy  in  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  Whenever  con- 
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fidence  in  the  royal  family  abates  the  nation  is  torn  with 
civil  strife,  and  all  progress  is  at  a  standstill.  It  is  time 
that  people  in  England  should  realise  that  King  Alfonso 
had  to  weigh  these  and  many  other  considerations  in  his 
mind  before  he  made  his  choice. 

And  yet  it  may  be  asked  on  what  grounds,  then,  could 
Blasco  Ibanez  trump  up  his  extraordinary  accusations 
against  the  King  and  the  militarist  terror  in  Spain 

The  explanation  is  simple.  At  the  time  of  the  couf 
d’etat  of  1923  the  Court  camarilla  and  military  clique, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  intent  on  influencing  the 
King  in  the  direction  of  reactionary  measures,  thought  they 
saw  in  the  advent  of  the  Directory  their  chance  of  playing 
upon  the  vanity  of  King  Alfonso  so  as  to  secure  their 
position  once  and  for  all. 

Their  idea  was  that,  while  ostensibly  working  in  con¬ 
junction  with  General  Primo  de  Rivera,  King  Alfonso 
would  seek  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  Directory 
and  ultimately  place  himself  in  the  position  of  an  absolute 
King  much  in  the  same  way  as  his  cousin  the  ex-Kaiser 
had  contrived  to  do  before  the  war  in  Germany. 

It  is  said  that  the  King  himself  for  a  time  cherished 
some  such  ambition,  but  he  has  certainly  thought  better 
of  it. 

Events  go  to  show  that  the  King,  by  sheer  force  of 
personality,  has  contrived  to  work  in  loyal  collaboration 
with  the  Directory  and  at  the  same  time  to  stave  off  the 
forces  which  would  have  him  wilfully  abandon  constitu¬ 
tional  methods. 

It  will  be  the  task  of  the  Union  Patriotica  to  re-kindle 
political  life  and  restore  those  methods,  when  there  are 
men  to  apply  them  in  whom  his  Majesty  can  place  his 
confidence. 

The  King  has  no  reason  to  fear  for  himself  or  the 
monarchy  under  the  present  regime  or  its  successor. 

He  has  managed  to  safeguard  the  dignity  of  his  office 
amid  the  changing  scenes  of  Spanish  politics,  and  those 
who  would  judge  him  harshly  should  bear  in  mind  that 
those  political  phenomena  themselves  are  outside  the 
sphere  of  interest  of  the  mass  of  his  loyal  subjects. 
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By  Frederick  Anson 

I  AM  writing  this  article  not  with  the  sole  idea  of  putting 
forward  the  minor  grievances  of  the  educated  Chinese, 
but  with  the  more  comprehensive  intention  of  trying  to 
describe  some  aspects  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in 
China  with  regard  to  British  interests. 

As  somebody  once  said,  in  a  moment  of  irrepressible 
wisdom :  “  It  is  the  little  things  that  matter.”  It  is  the 
small,  petty  grievances  and  irritants,  as  well  as  the  more 
concrete  and  definite  ones,  that  have  brought  about  the 
present  intense  feeling  in  China.  As  is  well  and  clearly 
understood,  the  Nationalist  movement  in  China  has  been 
pending  for  centuries,  but  the  anti-foreign  turn  this  move¬ 
ment  has  taken  falls  to  the  responsibility  of  international 
friction  and  misunderstanding  in,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
trivial  things. 

At  the  present  day  a  spirit  of  intense  suspicion  of 
everything  foreign  has  gripped  the  heart  of  China.  It  is 
not  the  intention  of  this  article  to  trace  the  evolution  of  this 
attitude;  this  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  conversant  with 
Chinese  affairs.  But  this  feeling  is  a  very  real  and  a  very 
strong  one,  and  is  to  a  large  extent  the  keynote  of  the 
present  uproar. 

The  terms  “  foreigner  ”  and  “  British  ”  are  almost 
synonymous  to  the  Chinese  mind,  especially  the  less  intel¬ 
lectual  mind,  so  that  when  speaking  generally  of 
“  foreigners  ”  they  mean  particularly  ourselves.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  England  is  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  storm,  and  not  only  suffering  for  her  own  mistakes,  but, 
in  addition,  enduring  a  flood  of  calumny  that  belongs 
rightly  in  other  quarters. 

The  first  cause  for  suspicion  is  the  question  of  foreign 
penetration,  and  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  the  Treaty 
Powers.  This  is  a  very  difficult  question  on  which  to  strike 
a  mean,  for  the  reason  that  the  Chinese  have  so  many 
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conflicting  views  as  to  the  Treaty  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Westerner.  However,  they  do  definitely  accuse — this 
word  is  perhaps  a  little  too  strong — they  do  definitely 
suspect  England  in  particular  of  territorial  ambitions  in 
the  Celestial  Empire.  To  an  Englishman  this  seems  an 
extreme  view,  but  when  the  British  point  of  view  is  put  for¬ 
ward,  when  it  is  explained  that  England  has  already  more 
than  her  share  of  the  white  man’s  burden — if  that  burden 
does  in  truth  belong  to  the  white  man  at  all — when 
Empire  relations  and  home  affairs  point  conclusively  to 
the  fact  that  England  wants  nothing  in  the  world  less  than 
further  responsibility,  the  Chinese  answer  from  what  is 
more  or  less  a  logical,  though,  unfortunately,  distorted, 
point  of  view. 

The  Westerner  has  forced  himself  in  upon  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  an  exclusive  nation,  a  nation  of  great  traditions 
and  intense  pride.  This  nation  lay  at  his  feet,  full  of 
promise,  full  of  natural  wealth,  and — unexploited.  With 
the  aid  of  armies  equipped  and  trained  into  a  machine  no 
Eastern  organisation  could  break,  he  consolidated  his 
position  and  forced  a  weak  Government  to  give  him  con¬ 
cessions  in  land  and  special  privileges  of  all  kinds  so 
that  he  could  carry  on  trade  and  live  with  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  being  unamenable  to  Chinese  law.  These 
concessions  have  developed  into  small,  detached  portions 
of  foreign  nations. 

With  organisation  at  as  high  a  standard  as  modern 
civilisation  could  bring  it,  the  foreigner  spread  over  China 
like  an  octopus,  and  English  influence  in  particular  began 
to  be  felt  in  every  province.  British  diplomacy  played  a 
large  part  in  what  were  considered  purely  Chinese  affairs. 

China  herself  has  had  to  look  on  without  a  murmur  at 
this  gradual  spread  of  foreign  influence  over  which 
she  has  been  allowed  no  control.  She  has  not  been 
able  to  check  the  flow  or  even  to  restrain  it.  While  the 
foreigner  recognised  his  obligations  the  Chinese  were  not 
desperately  anxious  to  do  without  him  and  the  increased 
volume  of  trade  and  racial  intercourse  he  brought  with 
him,  although  their  recognised  inability  to  deal  with  him 
was  a  bitter  pill.  What  struck  the  Chinese  as  so  unequal 
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was  that  they  had  no  voice  as  to  whom  they  wanted  in 
China  and  whom  they  wished  to  expel.  Many  times  indi¬ 
viduals  have  given  offence,  and  it  is  hurtful  to  their  pride 
that  they  have  no  power  to  eject  those  who  abuse  their 
hospitality.  Foreign  sailors,  in  particular,  are  apt  to  create 
trouble  in  many  ways,  and  yet  the  Chinese  have  no  power 
of  themselves  to  redress  their  wrongs. 

While  admitting  the  good  brought  to  China  by  British 
intercourse,  the  Chinese  question  what  we  have  taken  out, 
and  above  all  what  we  ultimately  hope  to  take  out.  The 
money  invested  in  railways,  education  and  proselytism, 
although  again  admitted  as  a  benefit,  is  open,  in  their 
minds,  to  the  stigma  of  increased  influence  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  domination.  They  cannot,  at  this  hour  of  fevered 
spirits,  strike  the  happy  mean  and  thereby  the  truth  of 
our  attitude  towards  them.  Either  England,  if  all  that 
has  been  said  is  true,  is  a  gigantic  missionary  society  and  a 
prodigious  Mr.  Drage  all  in  one,  or  else  she  is  out  for 
plunder. 

On  the  question  of  exterritoriality,  pure  and  simple,  the 
Chinese  are  very  reasonable.  They  recognise  that,  though 
as  individuals  the  better-class  foreigners  are  perfectly  con¬ 
fident  in  Chinese  good  faith  and  honour,  as  a  community 
unprotected  by  an  effective  Chinese  Government — which 
they  say  does  not  exist — the  foreign  Governments  must  take 
steps  to  ensure  its  security.  With  irresponsible  war  lords 
at  large  in  every  province,  they  sympathise  with  our  point 
of  view,  but — and  it  is  a  very  open  question — they  lay 
stress  on  the  fact  that  exterritoriality  is  abused.  This  is 
recognised  now  by  most  responsible  minds  amongst  the 
British,  if  not  amongst  the  other  nations  involved.  The 
Chinese  do  not  ask  for  the  Treaties  to  be  declared  null  and 
void,  they  only  ask  for  a  revision,  and  in  this  they  are 
perfectly  justified. 

Exterritoriality  is  a  very  sore  point,  and  from  their  point 
of  view  it  is  only  right  and  reasonable  that  it  should  be  a 
sore  point.  Within  limits  it  is  a  necessary  evil  in  face  of 
their  own  chaotic  and  unorganised  state  of  society.  Within 
limits — but,  as  can  be  readily  foreseen,  when  those  limits 
are  exceeded  an  outcry  would  certainly  arise  and  sweep 
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the  moderates  in  its  flood  to  extreme  views,  reconcilable 
with  neither  good  sense  nor  justice. 

To  quote  a  Chinese  thinker :  “  I  had  a  fine  house  with 
many  servants.  One  day  you  knocked  at  the  door  and 
asked  to  be  let  in.  I  gave  you  my  hospitality.  A  little 
later  you  came  to  me  and  said ;  ‘  I  like  this  room — you 
will  give  it  to  me.  I  am  much  stronger  than  you — it  is 
no  use  refusing.’  I  gave  it  to  you.  A  little  later  you 
insisted  that  I  should  hand  over  my  servants  to  you.  Now 
— firstly,  how  am  I  to  know  how  far  you  mean  to  go.^ 
secondly,  now  that  I  am  stronger  why  should  I  abide  by 
the  things  I  gave  you  when  I  was  too  weak  to  resist  ?  ” 

Bringing  this  feeling  into  direct  association  with  Treaty 
Port  conditions,  the  Chinese  cannot  reconcile  with  the  ideal 
of  British  justice  they  have  been  taught  exists  in  England 
and  elsewhere  the  fact  that  in  Hongkong  the  Council  is 
not  elected  by  the  people  represented.  They  do  realise 
that  it  is  important  for  us  to  keep  a  majority  vote  on 
questions  of  international  import,  but  they  cannot  see  why 
we  should  prevent  them  from  having  a  responsible  voice 
in  questions  of  domestic  administration.  The  very  fact 
that  the  Governor  of  Hongkong  has  the  right  to  elect  whom 
he  chooses  to  represent  the  Chinese  element  is  enough. 
Any  man  who  lays  himself  out  to  be  pleasant  to  H.E.  the 
Governor  may  in  consequence  be  chosen,  irrespective  of 
the  likes  or  dislikes  of  the  body  of  ratepayers.  This  is 
their  view. 

This  applies  equally  to  Shanghai  and  the  other  Treaty 
Ports.  The  questions  affecting  them  and  their  domestic 
relations  are  dealt  with  and  settled  by  a  body  in  which 
they  are  not  adequately  or  justly  represented. 

The  question  of  foreign  exterritorial  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  in  relation  to’  trade  is  an  important  and  much- 
discussed  point.  To  start  with,  from  a  purely  national 
point  of  view  China  objects  strongly  to  foreigners  spread¬ 
ing  all  over  the  four  kingdoms,  taking  with  them  their 
immunity  from  Chinese  law.  They  argue  that  the  country 
belongs  to  them;  the  traders  deal  with  Chinese  subjects, 
why  should  they  be  above  Chinese  laws?  Why  should 
they  thus  be  placed  in  an  unassailable  position,  with  all  the 
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advantages  of  modern  efficiency,  and  protected,  and  to 
their  minds  guaranteed,  by  great  and  wealthy  Powers? 
They  complain  that  the  foreigner  thereby  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Chinese  manufacturer,  with  limited  credit 
and  abundantly  “  squeezable,”  to  compete  in  the  open 
market.  They  even  think  that  foreign  exploitation  will 
bankrupt  the  country,  while  millions  of  Chinese  wealth  will 
go  overseas.  This  argument  is,  of  course,  economically 
unsound,  but  nevertheless  it  is  true  in  parts  and  has  an 
appeal  to  many  minds. 

This  fevered  argument  is  all  very  well  from  the  Chinese 
side ;  from  their  point  of  view  it  is  all  very  laudable — but 
how  does  the  foreigner  look  at  it?  To  start  with,  on  being 
told  he  is  to  give  up  exterritoriality  and  become  amenable 
to  Chinese  law  he  may  very  well  inquire,  “  What  is  Chinese 
law?”  and  again,  “  In  what  manner  and  by  whom  is  it 
administered  ?  ” 

Chinese  law  is  nearly  all  under  the  category  of  “  un¬ 
written.”  There  is  no  code  such  as  we  know  it.  It  is 
administered  with  infinite  variations  in  each  of  the  twenty- 
three  provinces;  there  is  no  recognised  appeal;  there  is 
no  guarantee  of  justice;  there  are  infinite  possibilities  of 
abuse.  Under  these  conditions,  and  with  no  central  power 
to  look  to  for  redress,  is  it  possible  for  the  foreigner  to 
resign  all  his  rights  in  this  direction  ? 

China  is  a  single  entity,  and  the  Chinese  as  individuals 
are  totally  different  propositions.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  England  looks  upon  China  as  a  limited  liability  com¬ 
pany  in  which  she  holds  the  share  majority;  China  must 
first  prove  that  as  a  whole,  that  as  a  nation,  she  is  capable 
of  governing  herself  before  she  can  govern  us. 

The  question  of  returned  students  is  a  bitter  one.  The 
whole  situation  pivots  on  the  much-debated  point  of  race 
equality. 

After  the  disastrous  defeats  she  underwent  in  the 
Japanese  War  and  the  Boxer  Rebellion  China  began  to 
wonder  why  the  West  was  so  powerful,  though  in  the 
greatest  minority.  Just  as  the  Philistines  of  old  sent 
Delilah  to  find  out  wherein  lay  the  secret  of  Samson’s 
strength,  so  China  has  sent  out  her  young  men  into  every 
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Western  seat  of  learning  to  imbibe  our  culture.  These, 
returning,  hand  on  what  they  have  learned  in  a  modified 
condition  to  those  in  the  country. 

But,  apart  from  passing  on  their  knowledge  to  others, 
they  find  little  scope  for  their  own  powers  in  China.  They 
have  not  the  money  to  start  business  on  their  own,  and  the 
Chinese  firms  are  mostly  too  impecunious  to  offer  a  career 
to  an  ambitious  young  man.  The  alternative  is  a  foreign 
company.  Here  they  find  men  whom  they  look  upon, 
perhaps  correctly,  as  inefficient  compared  with  themselves 
earning  more  money  than  they  ever  will.  They  soon 
realise  that,  though  technical  experts  naturally  earn  large 
wages,  they  can  never  compete  with  the  ordinary  foreigner 
even,  in  the  race  for  promotion,  on  a  just  footing.  They 
are  paid  low  and  held  down. 

The  answer  to  this  is  the  same  again.  China  is  her  own 
salvation.  Within  the  Empire  there  is  every  kind  of 
natural  wealth — tin,  precious  metal,  iron,  coal,  and  drugs 
abound.  When  China  exploits  these  there  will  be  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  everyone.  There  must  be  money  somewhere 
in  the  country  to  start  enterprises  of  this  kind.  Foreign 
credit  is  still  available  as  long  as  the  country  is  quiet  and 
offers  some  sort  of  security.  By  inveighing  against  us  they 
are  drying  up  the  channels  of  international  credit,  sterilis¬ 
ing  their  own  resources,  and  throwing  into  discontented 
uselessness  the  men  they  have  sent  out  to  pick  the  foreign 
flower  of  learning.  They  are  destroying  their  own  harvest. 

Now  to  come  to  perhaps  the  biggest  question  of  all  in 
the  relations  of  Great  Britain  to  China — the  question  of 
race  equality.  The  Chinese  themselves  lay  the  onus  of 
the  present  anti-foreign  movement  to  that  score.  Before, 
however,  going  on  to  discuss  this  question,  a  word  on  the 
attitude  of  English  public  opinion  with  regard  to  China 
will  not  be,  out  of  place. 

The  Chinese  are  as  alive  as  we  are  to  the  tone  of  unin¬ 
structed  public  opinion  in  this  country  with  regard  to 
China  and  Chinese  affairs.  Though  not  exactly  antagon¬ 
istic,  it  is  nevertheless  prejudicial.  This  atttiude  is  of 
obvious  origin,  and  the  Chinese  themselves  point  it  out. 

Firstly,  the  Press  has  published  many  misleading  articles 
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on  China — especially  at  times  of  international  strain. 
Authoritative  interviews  have,  in  many  cases,  been  so  dis¬ 
torted  in  the  process  of  being  prepared  for  printing  as  to 
give  a  totally  erroneous  impression.  As  a  tool  for  the 
promotion  of  cordial  relations  between  the  Far  East  and 
this  country  the  Press  has  not  only  lain  neglected  but  has 
been  used  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Secondly,  in  things  of  public  interest  such  as  plays, 
novels,  pictures,  the  Chinaman  is  never  represented  as  an 
ordinary  mortal,  much  less  as  a  mortal  to  be  admired.  He 
usually  appears  as  a  cold,  cruel,  cunning  monster.  The 
English  people,  who  will  not  take  an  interest  in  the  Far 
East,  and  who  merely  take  for  granted  all  they  see  and 
hear  and  read,  tend  to  regard  the  Chinese  as  a  semi- 
barbarous,  treacherous,  and  diabolically  cunning  savage, 
gifted  with  a  wonderful  brain  and  all  the  mystic  lore  of 
antiquity.  This  mental  picture,  although  on  the  face  of  it 
most  illogical,  is  nevertheless  positively  no  exaggeration 
whatever. 

This  tendency  of  public  opinion  does  not  in  any  way 
help  towards  a  solution  of  the  present-day  difficulties  and 
the  clash  of  colour.  The  Chinese  themselves  point  out 
the  necessity  of  correcting  the  false  impressions  arrived 
at  as  a  step  towards  the  gradual  swinging  of  the  bulk  of 
public  opinion  into  sympathy  with  China.  They  propose 
to  commission  a  number  of  well-educated,  well-informed, 
and  well-spoken  men  and  women  of  both  nations  to  go 
round  the  country  giving  lectures — free  lectures — on 
China  and  the  Chinese.  Even  if  a  few  intelligent  men 
were  to  tour  tfie  public  schools,  the  good  accomplished 
would  be  beyond  computation.  This  scheme,  coming  from 
a  Chinese,  is  both  a  surprise  and  a  compliment.  Even  if 
it  succeeds  in  nothing  else,  it  may  at  least  arouse  a  certain 
amount  of  casual  interest,  which  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  indifference  the  Chinese  causes  suffer  now  in  this 
country. 

The  English  are  too  much  inclined  to  treat  all  coloured 
races  alike.  Because  we  have  succeeded  in  Africa  and 
India,  it  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  succeed  in  China. 
China  requires  different  treatment  from  every  other 
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Eastern  race,  as  a  study  of  her  history  should  clearly  show 
even  the  most  uninstructed. 

This  is  the  general  trend  of  public  opinion  in  England, 
and,  of  course,  when  discussing  race  equality  public 
opinion  plays  a  large  part. 

The  Chinese  complain  that  they  are  treated  as  a  con¬ 
quered  and  inferior  race.  They  cannot  meet  the  foreigner 
on  a  footing  of  equality — even  individually  in  a  social 
sense.  Everywhere  they  are  made  to  feel  the  arrogance, 
the  conceit,  and  the  vaunted  superiority  of  the  foreigner. 
Here  in  their  own  land  the  foreigner  must  have  himself 
placed  on  a  pedestal  above  them  all.  The  old  saying  goes 
that  an  Englishman  is  an  Englishman  until  he  is  east  of 
Suez — then  he  thinks  he  is  a  god.  This  is  true,  perhaps, 
in  most  cases  to-day — especially  amongst  the  small- 
minded. 

Over  here,  in  England,  a  Chinaman  feels  that  he  may 
have  friends  amongst  us  who  are  proud  to  be  called  his 
friends.  In  China  he  may  still  have  friends  amongst  the 
foreigners  between  nine  in  the  morning  and  five-thirty  at 
night;  after  that  the  foreigner  does  not  wish  to  associate 
with  him,  will  pretend  not  to  see  him  in  the  street,  will 
snub  him  if  he  ventures  to  speak  with  him.  The  Chinese 
are  afraid  to  make  friends  now  for  two  reasons :  first,  they 
do  not  want  to  be  snubbed,  as  the  tenderfoot  grows 
hardened  by  the  prejudices  of  his  own  people,  and  so  they 
do  the  snubbing  first.  Secondly,  if  there  is  anyone  who 
is  really  sincere  and  who  succeeds  in  winning  their  affec¬ 
tions  they  are  afraid  for  his  own  sake  that  his  own  people 
will  cut  him  adrift.  iThis  is  no  exaggeration. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  amongst  those  who  think  in 
China  that  the  English  gentleman  never,  or  rarely,  comes 
to  China.  They  say  that  those  who  come  to  China  to  earn 
their  livings  are  mostly  failures  in  other  countries,  and 
come  there  as  a  last  resort.  There  they  are  paid  wages  out 
of  all  proportion  to  specialised  Chinese  employees,  and 
they  treat  the  Chinese  as  “  dirt.”  They  say  the  difference 
between  the  Englishman  in  England  and  the  Englishman 
in  China  is  as  the  lines  of  one  hand  differ  from  those  of 
another. 
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As  can  be  seen  from  these  few  causes  of  racial  friction, 
causes  that  represent  a  multitude  of  minor  grievances,  the 
Chinese  problem  is  not  merely  a  national  question,  but  a 
problem  in  an  individual  sense.  It  is  not  merely  to  be 
dealt  with  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  Armies,  and  Foreign 
Secretaries.  The  onus  of  our  future  relations  with  China, 
provided  the  Government  does  its  share,  lies  upon  the 
individual  representatives  of  our  race  in  the  Orient.  This 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  of  such  vital  importance  that  all  the 
younger  generation  of  men  going  out  to  China  for  Govern¬ 
ment  or  commercial  appointments  should  be  given  some 
idea  before  they  sail  of  what  China  is  and  what  China 
thinks  and  does;  otherwise  the  new  men  fall  into  the  old 
rut  when  they  get  out  to  China.  It  is  a  case  of  the  blind 
leading  the  blind. 

Lastly,  they  criticise  the  British  official  representation 
in  China.  They  have  several  points  to  make  concerning 
our  Consular  machinery  overseas.  They  say  that  the 
representative  in  Pekin  of  the  British  Government  has  too 
limited  a  scope  for  the  proper  execution  of  his  duty.  His 
powers  are  too  confined  to  allow  him  to  deal  effectively  with 
a  sudden  crisis  like  the  last  one.  England  is  so  far  away 
and  so  completely  out  of  touch  with  China.  They  ask  that 
the  British  Minister  in  Pekin  should  be  invested  with  in¬ 
creased  power,  to  enable  him  to  speak  with  the  authoritative 
voice  of  the  British  people  in  sudden  emergencies.  By 
the  time,  under  the  present  system,  the  case  has  gone  home 
for  arbitration,  and  definite  instructions  have  been  received, 
it  is  then  too  late  to  act,  and  another  blot  appears  upon  the 
escutcheon  of  British  prestige. 

The  exact  demands  of  China  can  be  found  in  official 
memoranda,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  cover  that  ground 
here ;  but  the  point  to  be  emphasised  strongly  is  this  :  that 
the  responsible  Chinese  do  not  want  to  completely  abolish 
the  Treaties — certainly  not  at  one  fell  swoop;  but  they  do 
think  that  Treaty  conditions  should  march  side  by  side 
with  Chinese  progress.  They  look  forward  to  a  day,  not 
far  distant,  when  conditions  in  the  Celestial  Empire  will 
justify  the  total  abrogation  of  all  Treaties -granting  any 
sort  of  privilege  to  the  foreigner.  At  the  moment  they 
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recognise  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  any  talk  of  total 
abrogation,  but  at  the  same  time  they  do  demand  a  revision 
of  the  Treaties,  a  remodelling  of  the  Treaties,  to  suit 
modern  conditions.  This,  they  demand,  should  be  done 
at  once  from  a  standpoint  of  justice  and  race  equality. 
This  we  are  bound  to  give  them,  and  the  sooner  we  comply, 
and  the  sooner  we  cure  the  stiff  neck  from  which  we  are 
suffering  through  sitting  too  long  in  the  draughty  corner 
of  exclusive  knowledge,  the  sooner  will  trade  resuscitate 
itself. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  China  is  self- 
supporting,  and  does  not  depend  to  any  great  extent  on 
trade  with  outside  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in¬ 
dustrialised  nations  of  the  West  cannot  exist  without  inter¬ 
national  trade.  The  Chinese  say,  “  We  can  exist  without 
having  any  intercourse  with  you,  but  if  you  want  to  trade 
with  us  you  must  first  seek  to  know  and  study  us.  If  you 
put  trade  first,  mutual  friendship  second,  you  will  fail  in 
both.  If  you  will  seek  to  establish  with  us  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing  on  a  basis  of  friendship  and  equality  as  the  first 
consideration,  then  !trade  will  come  back  to  you  in  a 
healthier  state  than  ever  before.”  The  Chinese  say  there 
is  only  one  solution  to  the  problem  of  China — that  solution 
is  simply  that  we  all  gather  round  the  table  and  sit  down 
together  in  the  spirit  of  equality  and  justice  and  friendship. 
Leaving  behind  all  race  prejudice,  the  whole  question 
must  be  quietly  discussed  in  a  frank  and  open  manner  by 
both  sides.  Sincerity  is  the  only  hope  left  for  an  amicable 
settlement.  A  settlement  will  have  to  be  reached  whereby 
foreign  nationals  may  find  protection  without  attaching  the 
stigma  to  China  of  an  arbitrary  rule  by  a  foreign  power. 
It  will  be  a  test  of  great  tact,  great  courage  and  strength. 
We  must  not  take  it  for  granted  that,  because  there  is  no 
authoritative  Government  at  the  moment,  we  shall  be 
unable  to  find  a  representation  with  which  we  can  come  to 
binding  terms.  Every  responsible  Chinese,  on  the  other 
hand,  definitely  affirms  that  as  soon  as  we  produce  a  com¬ 
mittee  ready  to  partake  in  a  conference  the  Chinese  will 
in  turn  elect  a  responsible  body,  which  will  speak  with  the 
authoritative  voice  of  the  Chinese  people.  Moreover,  their 
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decisions  and  their  guarantees  will  be  binding  in  every 
province  in  China  and  will  be  accepted  by  every 
responsible  Chinese.  They  go  on  to  say  that  we  must  cut 
away  entirely  from  previous  policy  and  strike  a  bold  note 
regardless  of  the  consequences.  If  we  wish  to  trade  with 
China  we  must  know  China.  If  we  would  know  China  we 
must  be  friends  with  China.  If  w^e  wish  to  be  friends  with 
China  we  must  cast  aside  all  minor  considerations  and 
stake  new  ground. 

This  is  the  moment  for  a  bold  and  fearless  policy.  The 
more  dramatic  it  is  the  more  it  will  grip  the  people,  and 
if  only  the  public  statement  of  such  a  policy,  a  policy  that 
has  been  already  submitted  to  His  Majesty’s  Government, 
is  followed  up,  before  the  Chinese  have  had  time  to  recover 
from  the  shock,  by  decisive  action,  the  problem  of  China 
will  be  more  than  half  solved. 
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By  Leonard  Spray 

Hungary  is  a  monarchy  without  a  monarch,  a  kingdom 
without  a  king.  And  an  empty  throne  is  an  ever-present 
temptation,  a  constant  lure  to  any  who  may  be  ambitious 
either  to  continue  or  to  found  a  dynasty.  When  that 
throne  stands  as  the  symbol  of  a  thousand  years  old  tradi¬ 
tion,  of  a  conviction  that  is  almost  mystical  in  its  intensity, 
there  is  always  a  possibility  of  the  temptation  proving 
irresistible,  because  those  who  might  yield  to  it  would  do 
so  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were  appealing  to  an 
emotion  that  is  at  the  same  time  a  faith. 

The  paradox  of  the  kingless  monarchy — a  paradox 
without  parallel  in  Europe — is  the  root-origin  of  the  events 
that  occur  from  time  to  time  in  Budapesth,  often  reflecting 
an  attitude  of  mind  that  bewilders  the  outside  world.  Of 
those  events  the  most  recent,  and  the  most  striking,  was  the 
forgery  plot  the  discovery  of  which  shook  Central  Europe 
and  caused  a  tremor  in  France,  whose  interest  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  status  qtw  of  the  Minor  Powers  is  pre¬ 
dominant  and  compelling.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
discovery  of  that  plot  led  to  the  arrest  of  several  prominent 
personages,  including  a  prince  and  the  Chief  of  the  State 
Police,  and  the  disclosure  that  the  forged  French  notes, 
which  it  was  intended  to  circulate  all  over  Europe,  were 
actually  printed  in  the  Hungarian  Cartographic  Institute — 
a  State  establishment. 

To  realise  the  true  import  of  this  plot  it  is  not  necessary 
to  accept,  or  even  to  examine  seriously,  the  speculations, 
many  of  them  wild,  that  revolved  around  it  in  other 
countries.  In  describing  some  of  these  statements  as 
“  incorrect,”  the  Hungary  Legation  in  London  issued  a 
communique  that  opened  with  the  following  sufficiently 
suggestive,  if  not  completely  illuminating,  sentence  : 

It  appears  that  Prince  Louis  Windisch-Graetz  [one  of  the  persons 
arrested],  who  has  had  no  influence  in  the  political  affairs  of  Hungary 
since  1918,  when,  for  a  short  period,  he  was  Food  Minister,  conceived  the 
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plan  of  forging  French  banknotes  in  order  to  obtain  funds  to  be  employed 
according  to  his  own  political  fantasy.  Prince  Windisch-Graetz,  by 
appealing  to  mistaken  patriotic  sentiment,  succeeded  in  carrying  off  their 
feet  persons,  including  M.  Nadossy,  Chief  of  the  Police  Department  of 
the  Home  Office,  and  other  less  responsible  people,  who  appear  to  have 
become  his  tools. 

Here,  read  between  the  diplomatically  worded  lines  of 
an  official  statement,  is  the  clear  indication  that  these 
persons,  “  responsible  ”  and  otherwise,  were  engaged,  not 
in  a  common  criminal  forgery  conspiracy,  but  in  a  plot 
that  contemplated  some  sort  of  couf  d’etat.  The  Prince 
was  inspired  by  “  political  fantasy,”  and  his  associates  by 
“  patriotic  sentiments.” 

Those  phrases  constitute  the  clue  to  the  whole  situation 
of  Hungary.  “Fantasy”  and  “patriotic  sentiments,” 
politically  interpreted,  mean  the  abrogation  of  the  paradox 
of  a  kingless  kingdom;  in  other  words,  the  restoration  of 
a  monarchy. 

Here  is  one  characteristic  example  of  the  almost 
grotesque  anomalies  that  arise  from  the  present  state  of 
Hungary.  There  was  introduced  into  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  a  Bill  for  the  constitution  of  a  new  Upper 
House,  with  a  clause  reserving  seats  for  “  members  of  the 
dynastic  House.” 

Hungary  having  no  dynasty,  what,  it  was  not  unnaturally 
asked,  was  the  intention  of  this  legislative  proposal  ?  To 
this  question  the  reply  was  tendered  that  the  Peace  Treaty 
of  Trianon,  as  well  as  Protocols  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
always  refer  to  the  “  Kingdom  of  Hungary  ” ;  that  by  the 
Statesman's  Year  Book  Hungary  is  described  as  a  “king¬ 
dom  with  a  temporarily  vacant  throne.”  The  inference 
drawn  was  that  Hungary  is  in  the  virtual  position  of  elect¬ 
ing  at  any  moment  a  king  and  a  dynasty  as  she  chooses, 
with  the  considerable  qualification  of  the  knowledge  that 
the  Little  Entente  and  the  Allied  Powers  have  set  their 
faces  against  the  choice  of  any  member  of  the  Hapsburg 
family. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  impartial  inquirer  who  visits 
Hungary  and,  as  I  have  done,  talks  with  its  political 
leaders  and  representatives  of  many  classes,  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  the  monarchical  idea  is  more  deeply  rooted 
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in  the  past  traditions  and  present  mentality  of  the  Magyars 
than  in  any  race  in  Europe.  Among  the  peasantry  the 
belief  in  the  sanctity  of  kingship  is  mediaeval,  and  behind 
it  is  the  influence,  unshaken  by  the  earthquakes  that  have 
toppled  thrones  and  shattered  social  structures  elsewhere, 
of  the  Hungarian  feudal  magnates.  This  belief  and  this 
influence  are  strengthened  by  general  dissatisfaction  with 
the  inevitable  conditions  in  a  country  that,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Trianon,  lost  two-thirds  of  its  territories  and  saw  its 
population  cut  down  from  twenty  to  eight  millions,  leaving 
Magyar  minorities,  that  in  themselves  number  millions, 
under  foreign  rule. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  any  visible  danger  of 
a  concerted  movement  either  to  elect  a  monarch  or  to 
attempt  a  Hapsburg  restoration.  Count  Bethlen,  the 
Prime  Minister,  is  a  dominating  personality  who  dis¬ 
courages  both  Monarchist  and  Irredentist  propaganda  and 
firmly  opposes  all  rival  policies  that  might  engender  the 
suspicions  of  the  other  Succession  States  or  deflect 
Hungary  from  the  narrow  and  restricted  path  left  open  to 
it  by  international  instruments.  Admiral  Horthy,  the 
Regent,  proved  his  loyalty  to  those  instruments  when,  in 
the  autumn  of  1921,  he  at  first  implored  the  ill-starred  Karl 
not  to  throw  the  country  into  ruin,  and  then,  when  the 
ex-Kaiser  was  deaf  to  these  entreaties,  announced  he 
would  oppose  his  entry  into  Budapesth  with  armed  force. 

Then,  too,  the  Monarchist  activists  themselves  present 
a  confused  picture  of  jealous  factions  and  rival  dynastic 
ambitions.  Both  inside  and  outside  many  of  the  political 
parties,  even  among  the  Legitimists  themselves,  are  what 
are  known  as  “Free  Choicers.”  They  want  an  elected 
monarch,  but  however  deeply  one  tries  to  probe  their 
intentions  the  personality  they  favour  evades  identification. 
There  are  others  who  champion  the  claims  of  the  Archduke 
Albrecht  or  some  other  member  of  a  collateral  branch  of 
the  Hapsburg  family.  But  by  far  the  most  fervent,  active 
and  best  organised  of  these  rival  factions  are  the 
Legitimists  fur  sang.  For  them  the  question  of  a 
monarch  does  not  arise.  They  have  never  recognised  the 
validity  of  the  Dethronement  Bill.  For  them  Karl  was 
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king  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  crowned  with  the  Holy 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen,  and  so  invested  with  all  the  sanctity 
attaching  to  the  symbol  of  the  unbroken  traditions  of  a 
thousand  years.  In  their  eyes  Karl’s  eldest  son.  Arch¬ 
duke  Otto,  though  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  has  never 
rested  on  his  head,  became  the  legitimate  King  of 
Hungary  in  the  moment  of  his  father’s  death. 

The  leader  of  the  Legitimists  is  Count  Julius  Andrassy, 
once  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
I  can  best  illustrate  the  standpoint  of  himself  and  his 
fellow-extremists  by  recalling  a  conversation  I  had  with 
him  shortly  before  Karl  had  died  in  broken-hearted  exile. 

“  Our  policy,”  said  Count  Andrassy,  “  is  to  repeal  the 
Act  of  Dethronement.  Karl  is  for  us  the  symbol  of  our 
independence  as  a  State.  We  don’t  recognise  the  right 
of  any  other  country  to  decide  who  shall  rule  us.  That 
is  to  deprive  us  of  the  right  enjoyed  even  by  Ashantis.” 

I  asked  the  Count  whether,  if  his  party  achieved  govern¬ 
mental  power,  they  would  take  the  active  step  of  asking 
Karl  to  return. 

“  No,”  he  replied,  “  we  should  wait  until  the  world 
realises  our  right  to  our  own  dynasty.  That  is  bound  to 
come.  The  idea  of  electing  a  king  is  nonsense.  The 
Legitimists  would  still  be  there,  and  we  should  have 
nothing  but  civil  wars.  And  we  cannot  choose  a  king, 
because  we  have  a  king  already.” 

In  that  last  sentence  was  expressed  the  fanaticism,  the 
mystical  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  Pragmatic  Succession, 
that  gives  driving  force  to  the  pro-Hapsburg  movement 
in  Hungary,  a  movement  that,  in  the  eyes  of  some 
observers  at  any  rate,  is  making  steady  progress,  even 
though  the  dangers  it  embodies  remain  problematical.  The 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen  lies  in  a  barred,  closely  guarded 
room  in  the  Palace  at  Buda.  Though  invisible  to  their 
eyes,  it  is  in  the  constant  thoughts  of  millions  of  Magyars 
as  a  sacred  symbol  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
Hapsburg  dynasty. 

It  is  about  three  years  ago  that  the  conversation  with 
Count  Andrassy  recorded  above  took  place.  But  nothing 
has  happened  in  the  meantime  to  indicate  that  he  or  his 
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followers  have  felt  their  faith  shaken  or  have  modified 
their  yitentions.  Long  afterwards  Count  Andrassy, 
addressing  a  Legitimist  meeting,  discussed  what  is  called 
the  “  Legitimist  Programme  pf  Action.”  Declaring  that 
the  election  of  a  king  would  plunge  the  nation  into  an 
intolerable  state  of  excitement,  he  said  he  could  not 
imagine  any  Hungarian  wishing  to  place  a  member  of  a 
foreign  dynasty  on  the  Hungarian  throne.  Therefore  the 
constitutional  monarch,  “  King  ”  Otto,  must  be  recalled 
from  exile. 

Count  Andrassy  is  sufficient  of  a  statesman  to  realise 
the  difficulties  of  such  a  plan  and  the  risk  it  entails  of  the 
hostility  of,  and  a  possible  conflict  with,  the  Little 
Entente.  Consequently  he  advocated,  by  way  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  return  of  the  “  King,”  a  carefully  considered 
internal  and  external  policy,  preceded  by  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  regime.  Commenting  on  this  speech  of 
Count  Andrassy,  The  Times  Budapesth  correspondent 
wrote  :  “  There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  Legitimist 
activities  of  late,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  it  has  had 
any  effect.  That  the  majority  of  Hungarians  desire  a  king 
is  probably  correct,  but  the  supporters  of  any  Hapsburg 
claimant  do  not  constitute  anything  like  a  majority.” 

Count  Andrassy’s  is  the  extreme  view  of  one  whose 
whole  life’s  traditions  make  any  mental  adaptation  to 
changed  conditions  impossible.  It  is  enormously  modified 
as  held  by  Count  Apponyi,  the  veteran  Hungarian  states¬ 
man.  An  aristocrat  of  the  oldest  aristocracy  in  Europe, 
Count  Apponyi  is  a  convinced  monarchist  and  was  a  faith¬ 
ful  servant  of  the  broken  Hapsburg  dynasty.  But  he  is  a 
great  patriot,  as  well  as  a  great  gentleman.  Though 
profoundly  resenting  what  he  regards  as  the  injustices 
inflicted  on  his  country  by  the  Treaty  of  Trianon,  and 
convinced  of  their  future  peaceful  revision,  he  stands 
firmly  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  obligations,  and  equally  for 
an  evolved  solution,  so  to  speak,  of  the  question  of  the 
monarchy.  And  he  accepts  the  modern  standpoint  that 
a  monarchy  must  be  based  on  the  popular  will. 

“As  a  jurist,”  he  explained  to  me,  “the  election  of  a 
king  is  for  me  impossible.  A  dynasty  can  only  be 
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dismissed  by  a  revolution,  and  we  have  not  had  that.  But 
in  this  question  we  would  not  do  anything,  for  the  sake  of 
the  dynasty,  which  would  harm  our  country.  We  hope  that 
in  time  the  Great  Powers  will  come  round  to  our  point  of 
view,  but  until  that  time  comes  we  desire  only  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  present  arrangement,  though  not  with  the 
powers  of  the  Governor  unrestricted  and  undefined  as 
now.” 

That  is  the  voice  of  the  true  patriot.  Count  Apponyi  is 
convinced  that  the  monarchy  will  be  restored  in  Hungary 
sooner  or  later  because,  as  he,  undoubtedly  correctly, 
believes,  the  majority  of  the  people  want  it  and  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  State  only  in  a  monarchical  form.  He  has 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  republican  tradition  in 
Hungary;  that  the  present  regime^  which,  though  it  has 
now  lasted  several  years,  is  purely  provisional,  is  not  a 
republic;  and  that  the  Government  calls  itself  “the  Royal 
Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary.”  He  believes 
that  foreign  States  have  infringed  Hungary’s  rights  of 
self-determination,  but  is  sternly  opposed  to  any  attempts 
to  oppose  action  those  Powers  have  taken,  relying 
especially  on  the  United  States  and  England  eventually 
giving  due  consideration  to  Hungary’s  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  in  this  matter. 

That  Hungary  is  legally  a  kingdom  was  also  laid  down 
by  a  curious  decision  of  the  Budapesth  Criminal  Court  in 
March,  192^?.  Dr.  Beer,  then  Vice-president  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Republican  Party,  was  charged  with  having  carried 
on  republican  propaganda  during  the  Parliamentary  elec¬ 
tions,  thereby  committing  a  breach  of  a  law  for  the 
defence  of  the  realm  introduced  by  the  then  Prime 
Minister,  the  late  Count  Tisza,  in  1913.  He  pleaded  not 
guilty  on  the  ground  that  after  the  collapse  of  the  old 
monarchy  everybody  regarded  Hungary  as  a  republic. 
When  the  President  of  the  court  proceeded  to  argue  that 
even  after  the  Act  of  Dethronement  Hungary  was  still  a 
kingdom,  the  accused  pertinently  remarked  that  a  king¬ 
dom  without  a  king  was  as  ludicrous  as  a  court  without  a 
judge.  The  court,  however,  regarded  this  remark  as  more 
impertinent  than  pertinent,  found  Dr.  Beer  guilty,  and 
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sentenced  him  to  eighteen  months’  imprisonment  and  a 
fine.  In  giving  judgment  the  court  declared  that  Hungary 
was  still  a  kingdom  and  that  nobody  had  any  right  to 
assail  the  kingly  power. 

On  Karl’s  death  in  April,  1922,  there  were  great  mani¬ 
festations  in  Budapesth,  the  character  of  which  clearly 
suggested  that  the  exiled  ex-monarch  was  still  in  full 
possession  of  regal  power  and  authority  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  National  mourning  was  ordered,  and  one  of  the 
semi-official  newspapers  appeared  in  the  same  format 
as  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Franz 
Joseph,  the  front  page  consisting  only  of  an  announcement 
of  the  death  of  “his  Royal,  Apostolic  Majesty,  King 
Karl  IV.” 

Following  Karl’s  second  foiled  attempt  to  resume  the 
crown  of  St.  Stephen,  the  National  Assembly  passed  a 
measure  of  dethronement  and  of  forfeiture  of  the  rights 
of  the  Hapsburg  Dynasty.  This  was,  of  course,  done 
under  the  external  pressure  of  the  Conference  of  Ambas¬ 
sadors  in  endorsement  of  a  Note,  or  rather  ultimatum, 
presented  at  Budapesth  by  the  Little  Entente,  comprising 
the  neighbouring  States  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia, 
and  Roumania.  By  the  Little  Entente,  however,  this  Act 
of  deposition  and  forfeiture  was  strongly  criticised,  and,  in 
fact,  has  never  been  regarded  by  those  States  as  finally 
disposing  of  the  Hapsburg  question.  Its  three  main 
provisions  were  as  follow  ; — 

1.  The  royal  rights  of  Karl  IV  will  cease  and  are 
terminated  by  the  present  law. 

2.  The  Pragmatic  Succession,  which  fixes  the  right  of 
succession  of  the  Hapsburgs,  is  abrogated. 

3.  The  right  to  choose  the  king  is  invested  in  the 
nation;  the  nation  maintains  the  monarchy,  but  postpones 
the  election  of  it. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  statesmen  of  the  Little  Entente 
the  terms  of  this  Bill  do  not  exclude  the  eventual  election 
of  a  Hapsburg  to  the  vacant  throne. 

When  in  Budapesth  I  was  told  a  story  which,  though 
probably  apocryphal,  exactly  expresses  the  mentality  that 
underlies  the  puzzling  paradox  of  Hungary’s  bewildering 
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constitution.  Many  strange  things  happened  in  the  days 
when  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was  shattered,  when 
the  Emperor  had  fled,  and  when  there  was  a  constitutional 
vacuum  in  Hungary.  Among  those  events  was  a  declara¬ 
tion  by  an  improvised  assembly  that  Hungary  was  now 
a  republic.  Legend  has  it  that  after  this  solemn  and 
formal  declaration  a  delegate  who  had  participated  in  its 
endorsement  rose  in  his  place  and  said,  “  Well,  now  we’ve 
got  a  republic  all  right,  but  what  about  a  king.?  ”  The 
story  has  a  mordantly  witty  flavour  that  suggests  a 
Viennese  origin,  but  its  implications  are  not  far  wide  of 
the  mark. 

By  succeeding  in  forming  and  maintaining  a  Govern¬ 
ment  majority  favouring  a  reasonable  and  common-sense 
policy,  Count  Bethlen  has  so  far  foiled  any  efforts  of 
the  Legitimists  among  a  very  heterogeneous  opposition  to 
force  his  hand  on  the  question  of  the  vacant  throne.  His 
own  attitude  was  defined  when  the  Legitimists  in  Buda- 
pesth  celebrated  a  mass  for  Archduke  Otto,  who  was 
hailed  by  the  Royalist  newspapers  as  “  Otto  the  Second, 
hereditary  King  of  Hungary.”  This  demonstration  was 
the  subject  of  an  interpellation  in  the  National  Assembly 
by  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  who  wanted  to  know  the 
Government’s  attitude  towards  the  Legitimist  movement. 
Count  Bethlen  replied  that  it  was  against  the  country’s 
interests  to  raise  the  question  of  the  throne.  The  law  of 
1921,  dethroning  the  Hapsburgs,  would  have  to  be 
respected  by  all,  but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  con¬ 
stitutional  campaign  for  its  repeal.  To  address  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Otto  as  King  of  Hungary  was  incompatible  with 
the  existing  law.  Count  Bethlen,  however,  declined  to 
regard  a  Mass  for  the  well-being  of  the  youthful  Archduke 
as  propaganda,  though  he  promised  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Public  Prosecutor  to  newspapers  that  used  expres¬ 
sions  incompatible  with  the  constitution,  and  to  take  action 
against  any  persons  who  refused  to  respect  the  law. 

Hungary’s  anomalous  and  paradoxical  constitutional 
configuration  is  further  emphasised  by  the  position  of 
Admiral  Horthy,  who  resides  in  the  former  Imperial  castle 
on  the  hill  that  dominates  the  twin  cities,  and  from  there 
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issues  decrees,  appoints  judges  and  higher  officials,  and 
can,  if  he  will,  impose  his  veto  on  legislative  actions  of 
the  National  Assembly.  His  official  title  varies,  for  by 
some  he  is  called  “  Regent,”  by  others  “  Protector,”  and 
by  others  “  Governor.” 

To  that  position,  whatever  or  however  it  may  be  desig¬ 
nated,  Admiral  Horthy  was  elected  by  the  National 
Assembly  in  March,  1920.  He  did  not  seek  it,  and  his 
worst  enemies  have  never  accused  him  of  cherishing  any¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  dynastic  ambitions.  He  will  vacate 
it,  if  and  when  the  moment  comes,  with  the  same  patriotism 
and  allegiance  to  duty  with  which  he  accepted  it,  and  will 
serve  a  new  king  with  the  same  loyalty  and  devotion  that 
he  gave  to  his  former  Emperor.  But  he,  no  more  than 
any  other,  knows  on  whose  dim  behalf  his  “  Regency  ” 
is  exercised. 

Parallel  with  the  Magyar  tradition  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  is  the  mystic  Magyar  belief 
in  the  indivisibility  of  the  lands  attached  to  the  wearer  of 
that  crown.  Hungary  was  dismembered  and  stripped  as 
was  none  other  of  the  defeated  countries,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  of  Austria,  and  those  “  indivisible  ”  terri¬ 
tories  were  torn  asunder.  Whole  countrysides  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  ownership  of  former  enemies,  and  their 
Magyar  inhabitants  with  them. 

In  the  main  square  of  Budapesth  are  four  groups  of 
post-war  statuary.  They  are  not  trumpery  improvisations, 
designed  to  give  temporary  expression  to  a  transient 
passion,  but  monuments  wrought  in  enduring  stone.  Each 
group  portrays  a  Magyar  warrior,  standing  with  drawn, 
“  rescuing  ”  sword  over  a  prostrate  figure.  Each  of  those 
prostrate  figures  symbolises  a  part  of  the  former  Hun¬ 
garian  kingdom  ceded,  by  the  Treaty  of  Trianon,  to 
Roumania,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia,  and  Austria. 
It  is  exactly  as  if,  after  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  there 
had  been  erected  in  Berlin  monuments  symbolising,  say, 
Posen  or  Alsace,  and  clearly  suggesting  in  their  design 
that  those  provinces  were  awaiting  a  future  day  of  restora¬ 
tion  to  Germany. 

On  my  first  visit  to  Budapesth  I  was  puzzled  at  the 
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frequent  use  of  the  expression  “  the  occupied  territories  ” 
in  reference  to  districts  beyond  Hungary’s  shrunken 
boundaries.  I  found  that  no  other  term  was  ever  applied, 
in  popular  parlance,  to  those  lost  mountains  and  valleys, 
forests  and  fields.  That  expression  is  on  the  lips  of  the 
millions,  who  use  it  because  in  their  hearts  is  the  conviction 
that  one  day.  even  if  that  day  be  generations  distant,  those 
lands  will  return  to  Magyar  ownership.  To  record  this 
attitude  of  mind  is  not  to  argue  for  or  against  its  justifica¬ 
tion.  There  are  many  in  this  and  other  countries  who  have 
openly  declared  their  view  that  Hungary  was  harshly 
treated  in  the  after-war  settlement.  Not  even  in  Hungary 
itself  were  stronger  protests  made  against  some  of  the 
territorial  partitions  than  here  in  England  by  British 
friends  and  admirers  of  the  Hungarian  people. 

Better  treatment  of  the  Hungarian  minorities  in  the 
Succession  States,  and  the  passage  of  time,  will,  perhaps, 
modify  these  intense  national  sentiments.  And  at  present 
they  constitute  no  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  But 
they  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  proud  race  that 
once  stood  between  the  Turks  and  Christendom.  And 
they  are  bound  up,  in  millions  of  those  Magyar  hearts,  with 
that  mystic  belief  in  the  Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen,  with 
the  “  indivisibility  ”  of  the  territories  of  which  it  is  the 
symbol,  and  with  its  future  Hapsburg  wearer. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  VILNO 
By  Dudley  Heathcote 


Of  all  the  cities  of  Poland  there  is  none  which  is  more 
characteristically  Polish  than  Vilno,  the  Holy  City,  that 
old-world  town  which,  like  Ragusa  or  Mostar,  w^as  born 
and  bred  in  war.  Nothing  is  left  of  its  old  walls  except 
one  gate  and  part  of  a  campanile,  but  both  within  and 
without  are  ruins  in  which  one  may  so  read  the  history  of 
the  Polish  race  that  one  is  left  wondering  at  the  amazing 
fortitude  which  enabled  it  to  weather  so  many  storms. 

Vilno  has  in  reality  the  kind  of  life-story  which  either 
makes  or  breaks  the  spirit  of  the  people  inhabiting  it,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  stood  and  is  standing  to-day  uncon¬ 
quered  and  defiant  speaks  eloquently  of  the  hardihood 
of  the  Poles,  for  what  they  are  to-day  is  directly  traceable 
to  their  grievous  yesterday,  and  the  men  who  are  now 
toiling  so  strenuously  to  unify  the  fragments  of  their  land 
are  those  who  actually  suffered  the  agony  of  dis¬ 
memberment. 

A  visit  to  Vilno  is  therefore  indispensable  if  one  is 
anxious  to  understand  something  of  the  highly  complex 
mentality  of  this  attractive  people,  and  it  is  such  a  city, 
even  more  than  Warsaw  or  Cracow,  that  symbolises  the 
imperishable  soul  of  Poland. 

Set  among  picturesque  hills  and  cut  in  twain  by  the 
River  Vilja,  this  quaint  old-world  town  with  its  domed 
churches  and  winding  streets  offers  ever-changing  per¬ 
spectives  of  colour  and  scenes  that  cannot  but  please  the 
fancy  and  interest  the  mind  by  the  contrasts  which  they 
invariably  present;  here  are  picturesquely  rustic  sites 
blending  harmoniously  with  venerable  ancestral  walls 
hoary  with  age ;  here  old  houses  crumbling  with  decay,  side 
by  side  with  tall  new  buildings  with  thin  walls  and  stucco 
exteriors  which  modernity  is  hustling  into  the  place  of  the 
older  red-bricked  or  wooden  structures;  here  the  golden 
domes  of  orthodox  churches  surrounded  by  houses  dating 
from  the  sixteenth  century  with  their  characteristic  Polish 
attics,  gable  extensions  intended  to  conceal  the  roofs; 
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everywhere  churches  of  every  conceivable  type  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  some  Gothic  or  neo-classical,  others  baroque  or 
even  Byzantine.  All  around  the  city  forests  full  of  birch 
and  pine  trees,  pleasant  orchards  and  thriving  farms. 

Travelling,  too,  to  Vilno  from  Warsaw  I  came  across 
a  country  which  when  I  saw  it  last  summer  was  equally 
interesting.  After  traversing  leagues  of  endless  meadows 
that  seemed  to  roll  away  into  horizons  where  earth  and 
sky  melted  into  an  infinite  expanse  of  greenish  blue,  I 
reached  a  land  of  great  marshes,  small  lakes  and  countless 
streams,  a  hunter’s  paradise  in  which  abounded  otters  and 
beavers,  bears  and  antlered  elks,  wild  deer  innumerable, 
and  occasionally  even  the  white  bison,  that  almost  extinct 
species,  in  some  of  the  many  comparatively  unexplored 
fastnesses  of  the  Bialowicz  Forest,  that  favourite  hunting 
place  of  the  late  Czar.  I  shall  never  quite  forget  that 
journey,  for  though  the  terrific  heat  which  prevailed  at  the 
season  of  the  year  made  travelling  by  day  very  similar 
to  a  foretaste  of  hellish  torments,  any  discomfort  which  I 
experienced  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  arresting 
pleasure  and  interest  which  I  derived  from  my  stay  in 
the  town.  Of  all  the  Polish  cities,  in  fact,  which  I  have 
visited  none  has  left  me  with  so  marked  an  impress.  It 
is  not  that  its  beauty  is  beyond  compare — there  are 
obviously  several  Polish  towns  that  are  as  beautifully 
situated,  and  at  least  one,  Cracow,  that,  architecturally 
speaking,  is  of  greater  interest — it  is  simply  that  there  is 
something  inherent  in  its  atmosphere  that  makes  one  most 
poignantly  conscious  of  the  torment  of  soul  and  body 
which  its  inhabitants  have  undergone  and  of  the  unceasing 
warfare  which,  even  more  than  other  Poles,  they  have 
waged  against  those  who  sought  to  turn  them  into  a  mere 
depository  of  foreign  culture.  Ravaged  by  war  and  rarely 
at  peace  with  humanity,  this  old  town  is  in  reality  one  of 
the  most  human  cities  that  exist  in  the  world. 

Rising  high  before  us  was  Ostra  Brama,^  the  Gate  of 
the  Virgin,  the  only  gate  which  remains  of  the  old  walls 
of  the  city,  with  its  high  arched  portal  and  double  device 

(i)  The  East  Gate. 
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of  heraldry,  the  White  Eagle  of  Poland  and  the  Horseman 
of  Lithuania,  which  symbolises  the  union  formed  in  1415 
between  Poles  and  Lithuanians  and  sealed  in  the  following 
words : — 

Nor  can  that  endure  which  is  not  founded  on  love. 

And  after  leaving  my  carriage  I  stood  awhile  listening 
to  my  guide  and  began  to  realise  the  meaning  of  the  some¬ 
what  devious  route  that  we  had  followed  in  order  to  reach 
the  city.  I  was  told  that  for  those 'who  like  myself  were 
desirous  of  feeling  something  of  the  soul  of  the  town  there 
was  only  one  way,  and  that  was  to  approach  it  by  way  of 
the  Ostra  Brama  Gate,  as  the  impression  that  one  received 
on  entering  by  it  was  unforgettable.  It  did  not  matter 
whether  one  was  a  Roman,  or  whether  one  disbelieved  in 
religion,  or  even  was  sceptical  of  immaterial  things.  One 
was  so  overwhelmed  by  what  one  saw  or  sensed  that  even 
the  more  incredulous  were  soon  swayed  into  emotion. 
Wondering  if  this  was  really  the  case,  I  turned  to  my  guide 
and  invited  him  to  lead  the  way.  And  passing  through 
the  Gate  soon  found  myself  in  a  narrow  and  crooked 
street  that  was  thronged  with  people.  I  noticed  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  whom  we  passed  had  bared  his 
head;  nay,  that  even  the  Jews,  conspicuous  in  their 
long  black  halats,  had  removed  their  small  round  caps. 
All  those  whom  we  met  coming  towards  the  Gate  were 
looking  above  it  with  an  expression  combining  the  most 
intense  reverence  and  piety,  while  here  and  there  were 
peasants  and  townspeople  kneeling  in  the  streets,  their 
arms  outstretched  in  prayer  and  their  eyes  illumined  with 
religious  fervour.  Like  my  companion  I,  too,  removed 
my  hat,  then,  turning  round,  saw  over  the  arch  a  chapel 
and  behind  its  glass  doors  an  altar  with  many  votive 
lights  and  offerings,  and  a  large  curtained  picture  at 
the  back. 

“  Here  is  the  miraculous  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Ostra 
Brama,”  my  guide  whispered.  “  Come  with  me  and  I  will 
take  you  to  the  chapel  so  that  you  may  get  a  better  view 
of  the  holy  picture  when  the  curtain  will  be  raised.  It 
is  just  on  mass  time,  so  we  will  not  have  long  to  wait.” 
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And  leading  the  way  through  the  crowd  he  conducted 
me  into  the  chapel  building,  where  after  climbing  a  few 
stairs  I  duly  reached  the  shrine. 

We  waited  a  moment;  then,  while  I  scrutinised  the 
waiting  throng  outside  and  realised  the  strong  appeal  that 
will  always  lie  in  a  religion  where  the  Madonna  and  One 
greater  than  her  are  at  once  high  enough  to  worship  and 
low  enough  to  love,  there  came  a  sudden,  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible,  hush  over  the  street,  a  silence  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  breath  of  God  must  surely  first  have  moved 
across  primeval  chaos. 

Someone  touched  my  sleeve.  I  quickly  turned,  to  find 
myself  the  only  one  that  stood  among  the  kneeling  crowd. 
Instinctively  I  sank  down  on  my  knees,  and  looking  up 
saw  that  slowly  and  with  the  least  possible  movement — as 
gently,  in  fact,  as  Sleep  itself — the  mystic  curtain  was 
being  raised.  Then  came  into  view  a  very  brown  and 
almost  discoloured  picture  which,  owdng  to  my  compara¬ 
tive  nearness  to  the  altar,  I  finally  recognised  as  that  of 
the  Holy  Virgin.  It  was  painted  in  the  Byzantine  manner 
and  was  covered  with  gold  and  silver  except  as  regards  the 
face  and  hands,  and  around  it  were  curtains  bordered  by 
tawny  gold  only  half  displayed  by  the  partial  illumination 
of  the  chapel.  It  was  the  face  of  the  Virgin,  not  the 
Virgin  whom  we  know,  but  the  Virgin  of  mediaeval  legend, 
and  before  it  a  priest  began  to  officiate  and  to  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to  her  Divine  Son,  while  faint  mur- 
murings  came  from  his  lips  to  thrill  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful  inside  the  chapel.  Spellbound,  I  allowed  myself 
to  be  drifted  out  upon  the  tide  of  ritual  that  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Rome,  and  felt  the  full  force  of  the  appeal  that 
she  continues  to  make  to  any  who  submit  themselves  to 
her  yoke,  while  something  of  the  throbbing  current  of 
mystic  faith  that  surged  in  those  around  me  began  to  pulse 
in  my  brain  and  body.  Looking  up  at  the  picture  above 
the  altar  I  almost  fancied  that  the  eyes  of  the  Virgin 
were  dwelling  on  my  own  and  that  her  lips  were  moving 
and  sending  me  an  assuaging  message  of  consolation, 
while  the  smouldering  embers  of  my  wavering  faith  began 
to  be  fanned  into  flame  by  the  passionate  conviction  that 
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I  felt  radiating  around  me,  and  I  became  immersed  in  a 
rapturous  ecstasy  that  made  me  lose  all  count  of  time  or 
place.  Then  when  the  Mass  was  over  I  gradually 
staggered  back  to  consciousness  and  began  to  feel  that 
during  a  few  hectic  moments  my  own  individual  volition, 
my  very  soul  and  body,  had  been  gripped  by  a  power 
immeasurably  stronger  than  they,  and  that  the  hold  which 
the  Virgin  exercises  on  the  Polish  imagination  is  one  that 
time  has  only  strengthened  and  reaffirmed.  Of  all  the 
glimpses  that  I  have  ever  had  of  the  mentality  of  races 
alien  to  my  own  none  has  been  so  arresting  as  that  which 
I  received  in  the  chapel  of  Ostra  Brama  on  this  occasion, 
and  in  my  dreams  I  shall  often  revisit  it. 

#  #  #  #  # 

When  quietude  returned  to  me  I  spoke  to  the  priest  and 
for  a  time  listened  to  his  account  of  the  holy  picture,  and 
began  to  understand  better  the  role  that  it  has  played  in 
the  life  of  the  city  and  Poland  herself. 

Its  origin  is  uncertain,  but  according  to  the  generally 
accepted  belief  it  is  held  to  date  from  about  1550,  when  it 
was  hung  outside  the  city  walls.  It  remained  there  until 
1671,  when  it  was  suddenly  removed  and  placed  in  the 
chapel.  Like  the  miraculous  picture  of  Lourdes,  it  has 
saved  thousands  of  authenticated  cases  which  the  medical 
world  had  been  unable  to  cure,  and  its  healing  virtue 
consequently  attracts  every  year  countless  pilgrims  who, 
like  their  French  and  Western  brothers  flocking  to  the 
Grotto  of  Lourdes,  make  periodical  visits  to  its  shrine  in 
the  hope  of  averting  evil  or  of  curing  diseases  long  deemed 
incurable.  The  very  mention  of  its  name  consequently 
so  fires  the  very  soul  of  this  old  city  and  links  it  with  the 
great  past  of  Poland  that  the  oppressors  of  that  country 
soon  came  to  regard  it  as  the  symbol  and  inspiring  force  of 
the  ardent  nationalism  which  they  were  unable  to  assimi¬ 
late.  Accordingly,  several  ineffectual  attempts  were  made 
to  destroy  or  remove  the  ikon  in  the  hope  that  with  its 
destruction  or  removal  the  Polish  spirit  might  be  broken. 
On  one  occasion  during  the  Russian  regime,  when  per¬ 
secution  was  at  its  height  and  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
were  being  made  by  the  Russian  Administration  to  eradi- 
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cate  Polish  culture  and  national  feeling,  a  certain  Arch¬ 
bishop  was  sent  from  Moscow  to  Vilno  to  remove  the  ikon. 
On  arriving  in  the  town  he  drove  up  in  a  closed  carriage 
from  Rue  Mickiewicz  to  the  Place  Lukiski,  but  on  reaching 
the  University  was  unable  to  proceed  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  an  enormous  crowd,  which  effectively  blocked  every 
access  to  the  Ostra  Brama  Gate.  After  jvaiting  for  a  time 
he  finally  lost  patience,  raised  the  curtain  of  his  carriage 
window  and  looked  out,  only  to  find  himself  exposed  to  a 
silence  so  ominous  and  a  glare  of  such  intense  hatred  on 
the  part  of  the  multitude  that  he  was  appalled  by  its 
virulence  and  fell  back  dead. 

Among  other  stories  which  I  heard  from  the  priest  and 
residents  of  the  town  with  regard  to  the  miraculous  pro¬ 
perties  possessed  by  this  ikon  and  other  pictures  depicting 
Our  Lady  is  one  that  relates  what  happened  to  a  certain 
wealthy  Jew  who  had  bought  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt 
Polish  landowner.  On  this  land  were  many  venerable 
old  oaks,  and  among  these  one  especially  revered.  It 
was  a  tree  on  which  had  been  hung,  according  to  old 
custom,  a  statue  of  the  Virgin;  and  before  this  ikon  the 
peasants  were  wont  to  gather  after  sunset  every  May  to 
offer  their  prayers  to  Mary  and  her  Divine  Son.  Now,  the 
Jew,  like  the  fool  “  who  sees  not  the  same  tree  as  a  wise 
man  does,”  possessed  in  addition  to  a  complete  insensibility 
to  nature  an  equal  ignorance  of  all  the  subtler  and  finer 
feelings  of  the  mind.  And  consequently,  though  the  man 
whose  land  he  had  dispossessed  implored  him  to  preserve 
the  trees  whatever  else  he  chose  to  do,  on  the  ground  that 
he  and  his  family  had  always  revered  them  highly,  he 
stated  that  they  would  have  to  be  sacrificed,  as  it  was  high 
time  they  became  profitable.  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
ordered  his  peasants  to  cut  them  down,  and  his  orders  were 
duly  obeyed  until  but  one  tree  had  been  left,  the  tree  on 
which  the  ikon  of  the  Virgin  was  hung. 

“  We  cannot  cut  down  this  tree,”  the  peasants  declared, 
“  as  it  is  sacred  to  the  Virgin,  and  it  would  bring  us  bad 
luck  if  we  removed  her  picture,”  and  though  he  remon¬ 
strated  and  threatened  them  with  instant  dismissal  not 
one  man  could  he  find  to  carry  out  his  orders.  Furious 
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but  obdurate,  he  then  enlisted  the  services  of  a  Jewish 
workman,  and  before  the  assembled  peasantry  ordered  him 
to  climb  the  oak  and  take  the  image  down.  The  work¬ 
man  started  to  climb,  but  on  reaching  the  picture  suddenly 
felt  dizzy  and,  to  the  delight  of  the  Polish  onlookers,  fell 
off  the  tree,  breaking  his  neck  in  his  fall.  Needless  to 
say,  the  Jew  made  no  further  attempts  to  have  the  ikon 
removed.  Whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact  remains  that 
I  was  pointed  out  the  tree,  and  that  many  Poles  vouch 
that  the  story  is  true. 

It  is  beliefs  such  as  these  that  provide  the  touchstone 
which  reveals  the  soul  of  a  nation,  and  their  truth  and 
fervour  are  written  so  large  in  the  records  of  Polish  history 
that,  condemn  as  some  may  the  apparent  feebleness  of  a 
race  that  is  ever  seeking  some  maternal  hand  to  which  it 
may  cling,  it  has  inspired  the  fortitude  which  alone  has 
enabled  the  Poles  to  weather  unshaken  such  appalling 
catastrophes.  The  love  of  lovely  things  that  is  evidenced 
by  such  a  cult,  moreover,  cannot  but  purify  and  elevate 
those  who  entertain  it  until  the  highest  moral  law  becomes 
a  necessity  of  their  being,  and  consequently,  though  the 
Poles  cannot  pretend  to  have  reached  any  higher  spiritual 
level  than  their  fellow-men,  they  have  at  least  been 
enabled  through  its  possession  to  maintain  a  level  of  con¬ 
stancy  in  affliction  that  cannot  but  command  our  unstinting 
admiration.  Like  the  old  Gaelic  peasant  who  stood  un¬ 
bonneted  at  sunrise,  and  who  answered  when  questioned 
that  every  morning  like  this  he  took  off  his  hat  to  the  glory 
of  the  world,  the  Polish  peasant’s  worship  of  the  Madonna 
is  in  reality  only  the  measure  of  the  vast  insensible 
spiritualism  which  lies  deep  down  at  the  root  of  human 
society,  and,  powerless  as  many  of  us  are  to  betray  any 
such  spiritual  sense,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  it 
is  a  compensation  which  all  would  assess  as  higher  than 
any  material  wealth.  Even  the  most  sceptical  of  men  will 
confess  that  this  is  the  case. 

#####* 

Again  the  scene  shifts,  and  I  stand  on  the  Zamkowa 
Hill  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  which  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  old  castle  and  fortress  of  Gedymin,  the  last  pagan 
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ruler  of  Lithuania  and  the  first  chieftain  of  that  country 
to  realise  the  need  for  uniting  with  the  Poles  to  ward  off 
the  Teuton  invasion.  Before  me  is  a  panorama  of  sur¬ 
passing  interest  and  beauty,  and  one,  moreover,  in  which 
I  can  pass  in  review  the  whole  history  of  the  Polish  race 
from  its  pagan  days  to  the  present  time. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  stands  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  with  its  high  columns  and  stately  campanile; 
to  my  right  is  the  River  Vilja,  and  farther  back  the  famous 
Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  one  of  the  finest  baroque 
churches  of  Europe,  with  its  two  thousand  stucco  figures; 
to  the  left  the  severe  quadrilateral  of  the  University  and 
the  greatly  creviced  and  desolate  Court  of  the  Uniat 
Seminary,  with  its  beautiful  superimposed  arcades,  which 
are  its  only  decoration.  I  evoke  the  many  vicissitudes 
which  the  University  has  undergone;  how  it  flourished 
under  Stephan  Bathory,  its  founder,  was  suppressed  by 
the  Russians,  and  then  finally  resurrected  by  Marshal 
Pilsudski  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  Republic. 

Behind  me  is  the  Gothic  Church  of  St.  Anne,  which 
Napoleon  found  so  greatly  to  his  liking  that  he  expressed 
regret  at  being  unable  to  take  it  away  with  him  in  his 
pocket;  and  farther  back  the  River  Wilenka  winding  in 
and  out  like  a  fantastic  strip  of  ribbon  and  surrounded  by 
the  three  hills  of  Bekierz,  Stolova  and  “  the  Three  Crosses.” 

It  is  a  landscape  whose  principal  attraction  at  sunset 
lies  in  the  varied  colouring  which  characterises  it.  Gleam¬ 
ing  like  old  copper  are  the  roofs  of  many  old-world  houses 
before  me,  and  as  I  look  down  upon  them  I  feel  that 
the  patina  of  many  centuries  has  lain  over  them  and  caused 
their  pleasing  mellowness.  Interspersed  here  and  there 
among  the  red  and  bronze  are  golden  bubble-like  cupolas 
which  remind  me  irresistibly  of  tinsel  among  old  tapestry, 
while  as  background  to  the  whole  picture  are  forests  whose 
trees  the  sun  is  splashing  with  saffron,  and  pleasant  little 
homesteads  nestling  on  the  hill  slopes  whose  far-away 
windows  are  breaking  into  flash. 

T urning  to  my  guide,  I  ask  why  I  see  so  many  orthodox 
churches  in  a  country  so  Catholic,  and  hear  that  they  had 
been  built  by  the  Russians  in  order  to  deprive  Vilno  of 
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its  Polish  character,  a  circumstance  which  immediately 
reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  they  had  pursued  an  identical 
policy  in  Warsaw.  I  recall  the  beautiful  orthodox 
cathedral  which  they  had  erected  in  the  very  centre  of 
that  town,  in  the  famous  Place  de  Saxe,  where  from  time 
immemorial  every  great  national  demonstration  had  been 
held,  and  express  the  hope  that  the  inhabitants  of  Vilno 
would  follow  the  example  set  them  by  their  compatriots  in 
Warsaw  by  immediately  pulling  down  these  edifices. 

“  Vandalism  or  no  vandalism,”  I  declare,  “  the  Poles 
must  destroy  every  vestige  of  the  despotism  which  has 
oppressed  them  for  so  many  centuries ;  it  is  a  sacred  duty 
which  no  consideration  must  make  them  overlook.” 

Eagerly  agreeing  with  this  view,  Mr.  V - draws  my 

attention  to  the  ruins  near  which  we  are  standing  and  to 
the  systematic  manner  in  which  the  Russians  had  destroyed 
every  wing  of  the  old  castle  of  Gedymin.  He  conducts 
me  to  an  open  place  near  the.  tower,  which  is  shut  off 
by  a  wooden  railing,  and  informs  me  that  it  was  here  that 
the  famous  general  Mouravieff,  surnamed  the  Hanger  on 
account  of  his  savage  cruelty,  had  hung  thousands  of 
Poles  for  treason  after  the  rising  of  1863. 

“  All  our  memories  of  Russia  are  similar  to  these,”  he 
declares.  “  Can  you  wonder,  then,  if  we  hate  anything 
that  is  in  any  way  associated  with  her  rule  ?  ” 

And,  pondering  on  these  things,  I  follow  the  path  that 
leads  from  the  hill  down  to  the  cathedral  as  the  sun  sets 
behind  the  hills.  .  .  . 

Standing  before  me  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stanislaus, 
impressive  in  its  austerity  and  symbolising  a  race  that  ever 
keeps  the  flame  of  its  patriotism  burning  as  purely  as  that 
of  a  torch  in  a  mortuary  chapel,  an  imposing  neo-classical 
building  with  a  Doric  portico  and  Gothic  vaults  decorated 
in  baroque  style,  in  which  the  Polish  nation  has  enshrined 
its  ideal  and  sought  to  give  expression  to  its  soul. 

This  cathedral  occupies  the  very  site  of  the  pagan  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  Perkumas,  the  Lithuanian  god  of  light,  and  is 
associated  with  the  earliest  history  of  the  Polish  race. 
Here  it  is  that  Princess  Jadwiga  sacrificed  her  Austrian 
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lover,  Princp  Wilhelm,  to  marry  Jagiello,  the  son  of 
Gedymin,  in  order  to  save  her  threatened  country,  and  that 
Jagiello  himself  became  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith, 
the  rise  of  Vilno  as  a  capital  and  centre  of  Western  culture 
dating  from  his  conversion.  Here  it  is  that  Barbara 
Radziwill,  the  beautiful  princess  whom  Sigismund 
Augustus  wooed  and  won  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Diet,  lies  buried,  and  here,  again,  repose  the  relics  of 
Casimir,  the  saint  who  was  only  canonised  400  years  after 
his  death. 

And  after  standing  awhile  with  our  friend  and  guide 

Mr.  V -  and  admiring  the  stately  campanile  of  the 

church  that  was  once  part  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  we  walk 
through  the  crowd  and,  seeking  the  west  door,  find  it  open 
and  enter,  to  find  ourselves  in  a  very  spacious  and  lofty 
building  in  which  every  shrine  evokes  a  picture  of  Polish 
history. 

On  all  sides  vaults  in.  the  Gothic  style  adorned  with 
frescoes  of  angels  and  saints  in  the  most  pure  baroque, 
wonderful  wooden  and  ivory  crucifixes,  some  of  these  con¬ 
veying  the  most  perfect  expression  of  intense  spiritual 
suffering,  and  to  the  right  of  the  high  altar  the  famous 
shrine  of  Casimir,  a  rich  silver  sanctuary  of  marble  and 
precious  stones,  in  which  I  am  shown  the  sarcophagus  of 
the  saint  himself,  various  tombs  of  the  kings  and  queens 
of  Poland,  and  a  highly  interesting  old  Madonna,  the  gift 
of  the  Emperor  Palaeologus. 

For  over  an  hour  I  linger  and  steep  myself  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  sanctuary,  and  as  I  listen  to  the  explanations 

of  Mr.  R - am  again  forcibly  reminded  of  the  fact  that 

the  religious  fervour  characterising  the  Poles  can  only 
spring  from  the  inextricable  manner  in  which  the  fortunes 
of  their  Church  and  country  are  interwoven.  Here  is  a 
wonderful  old  pulpit  in  the  shape  of  an  old  chalice  over 
an  eagle,  symbolising  not  only  the  union  of  Poland  and 
Christianity  but  also  the  despotism  which  Russia  exercised 
over  the  country,  since  it  was  a  Russian  hand  that  cut  off 
the  head  of  that  eagle  as  a  sign  that  Poland  lay  prostrate 
at  her  feet;  here  I  see  a  picture  by  Altamonte  depicting 
Casimir  himself  with  three  hands,  and  hear  that  the  painter. 
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being  dissatisfied  with  one  of  the  hands  that  he  had  painted, 
tried  to  re-draw  it,  only  to  find  the  other  reappearing  as 
soon  as  he  had  completed  it.  On  all  sides  romance  and 
nationalism  intermingled  and  the  strongest  possible  appeal 
to  the  senses :  a  joie  de  vivre  unlimited  and  almost  bois¬ 
terous,  as  shown  in  statues  in  which  tense  nervous  strength 
and  material  vital  beauty  alternate  with  fierce  enjoyment 
of  suffering.  And,  coupled  with  these  characteristics,  an 
accumulation  of  motifs,  gilded  cornices  and  lavish  orna¬ 
mentation  evoking  the  creative  frenzy  of  the  Italian  artists 
whose  work  I  had  so  greatly  admired  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

###### 

I  leave  Vilno  with  the  firm  conviction  that  of  all  cities 
which  I  have  visited  in  Poland  there  is  none  which  is 
so  profoundly  imbued  with  feeling  and  so  strongly 
nationalistic  as  the  town  which  Lithuanian  propagandists 
are  so  intent  on  claiming  as  their  own. 

It  is  Polish  not  only  because  a  Diet  which  was  elected 
by  its  citizens  after  General  Zeligowski  had  occupied  it 
at  the  end  of  1920  indicated  its  preference  for  that  country 
by  a  majority  of  96  to  6,  but  because  it  has  throughout 
its  history  shown  equally  warm  attachment  to  the  Polish 
cause  and  been  closely  associated  with  its  southern  neigh¬ 
bours  ever  since  the  memorable  day  on  which  it  signed 
the  treaty  of  alliance  of  which  the  double  device  of 
heraldry  outside  the  Ostra  Brama  Gate  is  a  symbol. 

Nor  can  that  endure  which  is  not  founded  on  love. 

And  if  any  partisan  of  Lithuanian  claims  makes  so  bold 
as  to  assert  that  the  present  union  is  no  longer  based  on 
such  close  ties,  I  would  remind  him  of  the  days  of  the 
Bolshevist  invasion  and  of  the  miracle  of  miracles  which 
took  place  when,  after  the  retreat  of  the  invading  armies, 
the  Polish  legions  had  advanced  in  pursuit  of  the  flying 
foe.  Recalling  the  manner  in  which  the  great  Napoleon 
had  incurred  danger  in  1812  by  sending  his  armies  into 
the  marshy  forest  that  lies  almost  interminably  to  the  north 
and  east  of  Lwow  in  the  direction  of  Grodno  and 
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Lithuania,  the  beaten  enemy  sought  safety  by  flying  in  the 
same  direction.  It  was  a  country  of  woods  and  swamps 
that  was  so  hedged  in  with  obstacles  of  every  kind  that 
both  the  Russians  themselves  and  the  Germans  during  the 
Great  War  had  been  frustrated  by  it,  while  its  impene¬ 
trability  had  been  intensified  by  the  further  fact  that  both 
these  invaders  had  systematically  destroyed  every  rokd, 
bridge,  or  railway  with  which  they  had  come  into  contact. 
In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  Polish  troops  advanced 
as  if  by  magic.  The  bridges  were  replaced,  the  railways 
rebuilt  and  the  roads  mended  all  by  the  peasantry  them¬ 
selves,  this  act  in  itself  testifying  more  eloquently  than 
any  words  of  the  unique  union  which  still  exists  to-day 
between  Poles  and  Lithuanians,  a  pacific  and  cultural 
absorption  of  one  country  by  another  that  I  can  best  com¬ 
pare  to  that  of  Brittany  by  France.  Obviously,  nothing 
short  of  this  could  have  made  possible  so  complete  a 
penetration  of  Lithuania  by  Polish  troops  as  took  place 
on  this  occasion. 

But  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the  Lithuanian 
claim  to  Vilno  can  be  refuted.  There  is,  in  the  first  place, 
the  indisputable  fact  that  all  the  greatest  sons  of  Lithuania, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Donalithius,  a  solitary 
eighteenth-century  folk-singer,  were  all  profoundly  imbued 
with  the  Polish  spirit.  To  mention  only  a  few  names: 
Adam  Mickiewicz,  the  national  poet  and  author  of 
“  Lithuania,  O  my  country,  thou  art  like  health  ” ;  Krasyn- 
ski,  the  author  of  the  Undivine  Comedy  \  Kosciuszko,  the 
last  hero  of  Polish  independence;  Kraszenski,  the  Polish 
Dumas;  Sienkievicz,  the  author  of  Quo  V adisf  and  Pilsud- 
ski,  the  first  President  of  the  Polish  Republic,  were  all 
ardent  lovers  of  Poland  and  advocates  of  Polish-Lithu- 
anian  unity.  Then  there  is  the  further  fact  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  the  district  have  always  given 
the  most  emphatic  demonstration  of  their  desire  for  union 
with  their  southern  neighbours;  and,  lastly,  the  pronounced 
reluctance  that  they  manifested  to  speak  Lithuanian  during 
their  incorporation  with  Lithuania. 


WALTER  BAGEHOT 

{Born  February  3,  1826.  Died  March  24,  1877.) 

By  Sir  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  M.P. 

Centenaries,  by  common  consent,  are  overdone  and  tend 
to  become  tiresome,  but  it  would  argue  forgetfulness,  not 
to  say  ingratitude,  on  the  part  of  The  Fortnightly 
Review  were  it  to  ignore  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  one  whose  acute  mind  and  vivid  pen  were  for 
many  years  at  its  service,  and  whose  masterpieces  first 
appeared  in  its  pages.  My  own  debt  to  Bagehot, 
incalculably  heavy,  also  impels  me  to  an  act  of  pious 
commemoration. 

Economist,  essayist,  journalist,  literary  critic,  bio¬ 
grapher  and  banker,  Bagehot  was  extraordinarily  many- 
sided,  but  his  name  will  live  primarily  as  that  of  the  author 
of  Tke  English  Constitution.  The  Government  of 
England  had  not,  indeed,  lacked  eulogists  even  before 
Bagehot  analysed  its  characteristic  excellences.  But 
he  was  the  first  to  familiarise  the  reformed  and  enlarged 
electorate  with  the  operation  of  the  machine  entrusted 
to  their  hands.  From  him  the  “man  in  the  street” 
learnt  in  language  at  once  precise,  simple  and  un¬ 
affected  how  the  mechanism  worked,  according  not  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  but  to  the  day-by-day  practice  of  the 
Constitution.  Nobody  talked  any  longer  about  the  divine 
right  of  kings ;  but  had  the  monarchy  ceased,  therefore,  to 
be  of  real  value  as  a  political  institution?  Here  is 
Bagehot’s  answer :  “  The  use  of  the  Queen  in  a  dignified 
capacity  is  incalculable.  Without  her  in  England  the 
present  English  Government  would  fail  and  pass  away. 
Most  people,  when  they  read  that  the  Queen  walked  on 
the  slopes  of  Windsor,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  to 
the  Derby,  have  imagined  that  too  much  thought  and 
prominence  was  given  to  little  things.  But  they  have  been 
in  error,  and  it  is  nice  to  trace  how  the  actions  of  a  retired 
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widow  and  an  unemployed  youth  become  of  such  import¬ 
ance.”  This  Bagehot  proceeded  to  do. 

By  birth  and  upbringing  Bagehot  was  a  West-country¬ 
man,  having  been  born  at  Langport,  a  small  but  ancient 
town  in  Somerset,  on  February  3rd,  1826.  His  father  was 
in  business  a  merchant  and  banker,  and  in  persuasion  a 
Unitarian;  his  mother  was  a  Miss  Stuckey,  a  daughter  of 
the  famous  banking  house  in  which  her  husband  and  son 
were  successively  partners.  Educated  at  Bristol  College 
and  (owing  to  his  father’s  aversion  to  “tests”)  at  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  London,  Bagehot’s  genius  was  never  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  repressive  influence  of  a  great  public  school, 
nor  forced  prematurely  into  efflorescence  by  the  too  genial 
atmosphere  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

At  University  College  Bagehot  studied  mathematics  to 
some  purpose  under  Professor  de  Morgan,  ancient  his¬ 
tory  and  classics,  but  his  favourite  studies  were 
metaphysics,  history  and  poetry ;  there,  too,  he  made  many 
friends,  including  that  unhappy  genius  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough.  The  two  men  were  extraordinarily  alike,  and  yet 
unlike.  Both  had  the  same  critical  temper,  the  same 
“fine  and  fastidious  taste  in  all  moral  and  intellectual 
questions,”  the  same  eager  quest  after  truth;  but  Clough 
lacked  Bagehot’s  vigour  and  virility  of  mind,  and  in 
particular  his  objectivity  of  outlook.  The  contrast  is 
suggested  by  a  passage  in  an  article  reprinted  in 
Volume  II  of  Bagehot’s  Literary  Studies.  “  There  are,” 
he  wrote,  “some  minds  (and  of  these  Mr.  Clough’s  was 
one)  which  will  not  accept  what  appears  to  be  an  intellectual 
destiny.  They  struggle  against  the  limitations  of  mor¬ 
tality  and  will  not  condescend  to  use  the  natural  and 
needful  aids  of  human  thought.  They  will  not  make  their 
image.  They  struggle  after  an  ‘actual  abstract.’  .  .  . 
They  will  not  fall  into  place  in  the  ordinary  intellectual 
world  anyhow.  If  you  offer  them  any  known  religion  they 
‘  won’t  have  that  ’ ;  if  you  offer  them  no  religion  they  will 
not  have  that  either;  if  you  ask  them  to  accept  a  new  and 
as  yet  unrecognised  religion  they  altogether  refuse  to  do 
so.  .  .  .  Mr.  Clough’s  fate  in  life  had  been  to  exaggerate 
this  naturally  peculiar  temper.”  He  had  been  one  of 
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Arnold’s  “best,  most  susceptible  and  favourite  pupils,” 
but  Bagehot  was  severely  critical  of  Arnold’s  influence 
upon  him.  Clough  “  had  to  his  latest  years  what  may  be 
noticed  in  others  of  Arnold’s  disciples,  a  fatigued  way  of 
looking  at  great  subjects.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  been 
put  into  them  before  his  time,  had  seen  through  them,  had 
been  bored  by  them,  and  had  come  to  want  something 
else.”  Clough  required  “quite  another  sort  of  teaching; 
to  be  told  not  to  try  to  be  wise  overmuch,  to  be  ‘  some¬ 
thing  besides  critical,’  to  go  on  living  quietly  and 
obviously,  and  see  what  truth  would  come  to  him.”  This 
seems  a  singularly  acute  criticism;  I  myself  noted  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind  in  another  of  Arnold’s  pupils, 
Thomas  Hughes.  He,  too,  in  later  years,  though  much 
more  robust  than  Clough,  had  “  a  fatigued  way  of 
looking  at  great  subjects,”  as  if  they  had  been  prema¬ 
turely  forced  upon  him.  Yet  Bagehot  fully  realised  the 
value  of  Arnold’s  influence  upon  the  “  common  English 
boy” — the  “  small,  apple-eating  animal  whom  we  know.” 
Clough  was  not  a  “  common  English  boy  ” — fortunately, 
perhaps,  for  the  British  Empire;  nor  was  Bagehot,  though 
Bagehot  had  more  of  the  apple-eating  animal  in  him  than 
his  friend. 

After  leaving  college  Bagehot  read  law  with  two  famous 
special-pleaders,  but  his  mother’s  recurring  fits  of 
insanity  recalled  the  only  son  to  his  father’s  side  in  the 
Somersetshire  home ;  he  was  presently  absorbed  into 
Stuckey’s  bank,  and  in  due  course  succeeded  his  father  as 
vice-chairman. 

For  the  development  of  Bagehot’s  peculiar  genius 
nothing,  probably,  could  have  been  more  propitious  than 
the  fate  which  took  him  into  business  and  banking.  It 
was  his  good  fortune  to  survey  mankind,  not  from  the 
cloister,  but  from  the  city  and  the  counting  house.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  always  approached  the  discussion  of  economics, 
of  politics,  and  even  of  literature  from  the  concrete  stand¬ 
point  of  a  man  of  affairs.  Was  it  Bagehot  who  said  of 
Scott  that  his  mind  had  the  Baconian  propensity  to  work 
upon  “  stuff,”  that  he  had  little  intellectual  or  speculative 
curiosity?  Anyway,  though  Bagehot  himself  abounded  in 
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speculative  curiosity,  his  mind  also  worked  upon  “  stuff.” 
He  was  wont  to  say  that  “  the  sense  of  reality  is  necessary 
to  excellence.” 

The  “  sense  of  reality.”  Could  any  phrase  more 
felicitously  express  the  outstanding  characteristic  of 
Bagehot’s  own  work  ?  Here  are  the  opening  words  of  his 
Lombard  Street :  “  I  venture  to  call  this  essay  ‘  Lombard 
Street,’  and  not  the  ‘  Money  Market  ’  or  any  other  such 
phrase,  because  I  wish  to  deal,  and  to  show  that  I  mean 
to  deal,  with  concrete  realities.  A  notion  prevails  that  the 
money  market  is  something  so  impalpable  that  it  can  only 
be  spoken  of  in  very  abstract  words,  and  that,  therefore, 
books  on  it  must  always  be  exceedingly  difficult.  But  I 
maintain  that  the  money  market  is  as  concrete  and  real  as 
anything  else,  that  it  can  be  described  in  as  plain  words, 
that  it  is  the  writer’s  fault  if  what  he  says  is  not  clear.” 
Was  anything  that  ever  came  from  Bagehot’s  pen  not 
pellucidly  clear?  Lucidity  was  the  special  characteristic 
alike  of  his  mind  and  of  his  style,  for  of  no  one  was  it 
more  true  than  of  Bagehot  that  the  style  was  the  man. 
That  characteristic  is  well  exemplified  in  Lombard  Street, 
a  book  which  has  worn  so  well  that  it  was  actually 
reprinted  in  a  new  edition  (the  thirteenth)  so  lately  as 
1910,  with  a  new  introduction  by  the  accomplished  econo¬ 
mist,  Mr.  Hartley  Withers,  a  man  upon  whom  many  of  the 
folds  of  Bagehot’s  own  mantle  have  fallen. 

As  Mr.  Withers  truly  says  :  “  It  is  a  wonderful  achieve¬ 
ment  that  a  book  dealing  with  the  shifting  quicksands  of 
the  money  market  should  still,  after  forty  years,  be  a 
classic  of  which  no  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
subject  can  afford  to  be  ignorant.”  To  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this,  as  of  all  his  other  tasks,  Bagehot  brought 
two  gifts  rarely  combined :  the  inspiration  of  genius  and 
an  uncommon  measure  of  common  sense.  But  it  was, 
above  all,  the  objectivity  of  his  mind,  his  power  of 
visualising  abstract  truths  as  though  they  confronted  him 
in  concrete  reality,  which  enabled  him  to  present  them  to 
his  reader  so  vividly  and  with  apparently  so  little  expendi¬ 
ture  of  intellectual  effort. 

All  Bagehot’s  writings,  and,  not  least,  those  on  economic 
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subjects,  give  the  happy  effect  of  artless  and  effortless 
conversation.  As  Mrs.  Barrington,^  his  biographer  and 
sister-in-law,  has  well  said :  “  No  author  was  ever  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  folly  of  pomposity,  or  of  any  pose  in 
style.”  His  own  writings  are  entirely  free  from  these  vices ; 
they  have,  as  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson — a  disciple  and  ad¬ 
mirer — pointed  out,  “  all  the  freshness,  the  vivacity,  the 
penetration  of  eager  talk,  and  abound  in  those  flashes  of 
insight  and  discovery  which  make  the  speech  of  some 
gifted  men  seem  like  a  series  of  inspirations.” 

Yet,  despite  the  popularity  of  Lombard  Street  and  the 
suggestiveness  of  his  Economic  Studies^  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  claim  for  Bagehot  a  place  in  the  select  “first 
class  ”  of  English  economists.  What  he  did  was  to  bring 
to  the  analysis  of  economic  truths  and  the  exposition  of 
economic  laws  a  practical  knowledge  of  business  and 
finance  such  as  no  English  economist,  save  Ricardo,  has 
possessed. 

Political  economy,  according  to  his  view,  “  is  not  a 
questionable  thing  of  unlimited  extent,  but  a  most  certain 
and  useful  thing  of  limited  extent”  {Economic  Studies, 
p.  21).  What,  then,  is  its  value?  It  furnishes  “a  convenient 
series  of  deductions  from  assumed  axioms  which  are  never 
quite  true,  which  in  many  times  and  countries  would  be 
utterly  untrue,  but  which  are  sufficiently  near  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  conditions  of  the  modern  world  to  make  it  useful  to 
consider  them  by  themselves”  {ibid.,  p.  157).  In  other 
words,  we  economists  are  as  much  entitled  to  assume  the 
isolation  of  our  phenomena  as  are  other  researchers,  pro¬ 
vided  always  we  remember  that  our  conclusions  have  no 
absolute  validity,  but  are  valid  only  within  the  limits  of 
the  governing  hypothesis.  If  all  economists  had  put 
forward  their  claims  with  equal  modesty  and  lucidity 
economics  would  to-day  be  held  in  higher  general  esti¬ 
mation  than  it  is ;  it  would  not  have  collided  with  the  claims 
of  ethics;  it  would  have  avoided  the  contempt  expressed 
for  it  by  the  “  practical  man  ” ;  it  might  even  have 
escaped  the  vituperation  of  Ruskin. 

Bagehot’s  contributions  to  economics  are  at  best,  how- 

(i)  The  Life  of  Walter  Bagehot.  Longmans,  1914. 
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ever,  fragmentary.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  began  in 
the  pages  of  this  Review  (February  and  May,  1876)  a 
series  of  essays  on  “  The  Postulates  of  Political 
Economy,”  which  were  intended  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
comprehensive  work  in  three  volumes.  This  larger  work 
he  did  not,  however,  live  to  accomplish. 

Of  all  Bagehot’s  books,  the  one  by  which  he  is  perhaps 
best  known  abroad  is  Physics  and  Politics,  the  first  chapter 
of  which  appeared  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  for 
November,  1867.  The  book  has  been  translated  into  no 
fewer  than  seven  languages,  and  gone  through  at  least 
eleven  editions.  In  this  little  volume  of  less  than  250 
small  octavo  pages  Bagehot  attempts,  in  his  own  inimit¬ 
able  way,  to  apply  the  principles  of  natural  selection,  as 
expounded  by  Darwin,  to  the  explanation  of  the  com¬ 
petition  between  political  communities.  He  shows  that 
primitive  man  is  extraordinarily  conservative;  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  progress  of  mankind  has  been 
arrested  in  its  earliest  shape,  has  been  “  closely  embalmed 
in  a  mummy-like  imitation  of  its  primitive  existence,”  and 
that  in  few  cases  has  “  the  cake  of  custom  ”  ever  been 
penetrated.  He  agreed  with  Herbert  Spencer  that 
“  progress  essentially  means  an  adaptation  of  man  to  his 
environment,  that  is,  of  his  internal  powers  and  wishes  to 
his  external  lot  and  life.”  All  this  may  savour  to-day  of 
the  commonplace;  but  sixty  years  ago  the  book  repre¬ 
sented,  as  Lord  Bryce  observed,  “  almost  a  voyage  of 
discovery  for  most  English  readers.” 

Bagehot  wrote  vividly  even  in  treating  of  archaic 
sociology ;  the  same  gift  made  the  “  dry  bones  ”  of  political 
economy  live;  but  most  of  all  did  he  exhibit  his  charac¬ 
teristic  quality  in  what  I  maintain  to  be  his  greatest  work. 
The  English  Constitution. 

Long  since  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  classic,  this  work 
first  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Review — the  first  chapter 
of  it  headed,  indeed,  the  list  of  contents  of  the  first 
number  (May  15th,  1865).  It  was  republished  in  1867, 
and  the  second  edition  appeared  in  1872.  The  interval 
afforded  Bagehot  the  opportunity,  which  he  utilised  in  a 
masterly  “  introduction,”  of  discussing  Disraeli’s  astute 
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but  audacious  “  leap  in  the  dark,”  though  the  ultimate 
results  of  “  shooting  Niagara  ”  not  even  Bagehot  could 
have  forecast.  The  English  Constitution  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  French,  German  and  Italian,  and  perhaps  into 
other  languages;  and  in  English  has  had  an  immense 
circulation. 

What  wonder.^  Here  was  a  subject  seemingly  thread¬ 
bare,  but  which,  when  observed  through  the  lens  of 
Bagehot’s  genius,  appeared  entirely  original.  Yet  Bagehot 
had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  operation 
of  the  machine  from  inside.  He  never  sat  in  Parliament, 
nor  had  he  much  experience,  save  when  he  was  consulted 
by  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  even  of  Whitehall. 

His  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  character  of  English 
political  institutions  was,  in  fact,  intuitive.  The  “  lively 
eye  ”  (to  use  Woodrow  Wilson’s  phrase)  of  his  imagination 
was  turned  upon  them,  and  lo !  they  were  illuminated. 
Imagination,  in  the  highest  sense,  was  Bagehot’s  supreme 
gift,  and  to  what  magnificent  purpose  he  used  it  in  The 
English  Constitution  millions  of  English  and  foreign 
readers  are  aware. 

He  shows  his  instinct  for  realities  by  starting  with  an 
analysis  of  the  Cabinet,  the  mainspring  of  the  efficient  part 
of  the  Constitution.  Not  that  he  undervalued,  as  already 
indicated,  the  “  dignified  ”  side  of  the  Constitution — the 
monarchy  and  the  House  of  Lords;  but,  with  a  perfect 
sense  of  comparative  values,  he  assigned  to  each  part — 
the  “  efficient  ”  and  the  “  dignified  ” — its  true  place  in  the 
actual  working  of  the  constitutional  machine.  For 
example,  a  French  theorist  like  Sieyes  would  dismiss  with 
an  epigrammatic  dilemma  any  necessity  for  a  Second 
Chamber.  Not  so  Bagehot.  To  him  it  seemed  ridiculous 
in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to  talk  about  the  co-ordinate 
authority  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  was  a  Second 
Chamber  for  that  reason  superfluous.^  Not  at  all:  the 
Lords  had  still  useful  functions  to  perform,  and  Bagehot 
enumerates  those  functions  in  passages  which  have  become 
the  commonplace  of  political  argument. 

Again,  Bagehot  was  the  first  to  make  a  really  critical 
comparison  between  the  American  and  English  types  of 
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democracy.  In  particular  he  contrasted  the  Presidential 
Executive — co-ordinate  with  the  Legislature — with  a 
Cabinet  responsible  to  Parliament.  On  the  whole  the 
balance  of  advantage  seemed  to  him  to  lie  decidedly 
with  the  Cabinet  system.  Twenty  years  later  Sir  Henry 
Maine  expressed  himself  (in  his  Pofular  Government) 
much  less  confidently.  The  results  of  the  “leap  in  the 
dark”  were  by  that  time  manifest,  and  England  was  again 
in  the  throes  (1884-85)  of  a  “Reform”  agitation.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  was  not,  perhaps,  unnatural  that  a 
man  of  Maine’s  temperament  should  have  been  attracted 
by  the  relative  stability  of  the  American  system,  with  its 
written  and  particularly  rigid  Constitution,  with  its 
fixed  terms  for  Presidential  and  Congressional  elections 
and  its  Supreme  Court.  Yet  almost  at  the  very  moment 
when  Maine  was  looking  wistfully  to  the  United  States 
Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his  Congressional  Government^  was 
hinting  not  obscurely  that  America  must  seek  a  remedy 
for  her  constitutional  distempers  in  a  Parliamentary 
Executive. 

Lecky,  on  the  contrary,  writing  about  a  dozen  years 
later,  in  his  Democracy  and  Liberty  (1896),  was  inclined  to 
share  the  wistful  pessimism  of  Maine. 

This  friendly  controversy  is  not  indeed  closed.  The 
discussion  is  likely  to  continue.  But,  since  the  views  out¬ 
lined  above  were  published,  both  the  English  and  the 
American  systems  of  government  have  been  subjected  to 
the  supreme  test  of  a  great  world-crisis  (19 14- 19 19). 

How  did  they  respectively  react  to  the  test? 

During  the  war  the  English  Cabinet  system  was  super¬ 
seded  by  a  small  War  Directory,  which,  under  a  Prime 
Minister  who  was  almost  a  President,  approximated 
towards  the  American  type  of  executive.  Yet  before  he 
went  to  the  Peace  Conference  Mr.  Lloyd  George  consulted 
the  electorate,  as  no  American  President  can  ever  do ;  he 
received  a  mandate  such  as  no  American  President  can 
receive,  save  at  a  fixed  term;  he  went  as  the  leader  of  a 
parliamentary  majority  upon  whose  support  he  could  rely 
for  the  endorsement  of  any  treaties  he  might  conclude. 
His  word  was  England’s  bond. 

The  position  of  President  Wilson  was  entirely  different. 
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He  had  received  no  “  mandate  ” ;  he  had,  as  events  were 
to  prove,  no  parliamentary  majority  behind  him;  his  word 
was  not  America’s  bond ;  his  signature  affixed  to  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  was  actually  repudiated  by  the  American 
Senate. 

Even  modified  “  Presidentialism  ”  did  not  in  England 
long  survive  the  war.  Before  the  year  1919  closed  every 
trace  of  the  War  Directory,  except  the  Cabinet  secretariat, 
had  vanished  even  more  completely  than  the  wooden  huts 
in  St.  James’s  Park;  and,  silently  and  unobtrusively, 
almost  without  the  knowledge  of  the  “  man  in  the  street,” 
the  Cabinet  system  had  been  re-established. 

This  brief  record  surely  constitutes  a  remarkable  vin¬ 
dication  alike  of  the  practical  adaptability  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  English  constitutional  machine,  and  of  the 
political  sagacity  of  the  great  publicist  whose  acute  analysis 
first  revealed  to  his  countrymen  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  a  Parliamentary  Executive.  At  any  rate,  we  were  saved 
from  the  embarrassments  to  which  the  United  States  was 
exposed  by  the  contradictory  views  of  the  President  and 
the  Senate. 

Lest,  however,  national  complacency  should  carry  us 
too  far,  we  may  recall  Bagehot’s  explanation  of  the  success 
of  English  political  institutions.  Is  it  due  to  our  clever¬ 
ness?  Not  at  all :  to  our  stupidity.  “  Why  do  the  stupid 
people,”  he  wrote,  “  always  win  and  the  clever  people 
always  lose  ?  I  need  not  say  that  in  real,  sound  stupidity 
the  English  people  are  unrivalled.  You’ll  have  more  wit, 
and  better  wit,  in  an  Irish  street  row  than  would  keep 
Westminster  Hall  in  humour  for  five  weeks.”  This 
passage  and  others  like  it,  it  is  fair  to  add,  occur  in  one  of 
Bagehot’s  youthful  letters  written  from  Paris  in  1852  and 
published  in  The  Inquirer.  But  the  sentiment  cannot  be 
dismissed  as  the  mere  ebullition  of  paradoxical  youth. 
Originally  written  in  apology  for  the  couf  d'etat  of  1851, 
and  to  explain  the  apparent  failure  of  parliamentary  ex¬ 
periments  in  France,  the  opinion  hardened  into  something 
not  far  removed  from  conviction.  No  doubt,  in  these 
delightful  letters,  Bagehot  was  in  playful  mood;  but 
behind  the  flippant  paradox  there  was  serious  purpose. 

Would  playfulness  and  paradox  have  survived  practical 
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experience  of  political  life?  To  this  test  Bagehot  was  ' 
never  subjected.  He  tried,  two  or  three  times,  to  enter 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  was  not  well  equipped 
either  for  the  rough  and  tumble  of  electoral  contests  or 
for  parliamentary  routine.  His  constitution  was  frail, 
his  voice  weak,  and  he  was  too  scrupulous  to  use  the 
readiest  means  of  access  to  the  affections  of  a  Somerset 
borough  of  those  days.  So  he  never  entered  Parliament; 
but  Lord  Welby — an  unexceptionable  witness — testified 
that  Bagehot  was  “  the  only  outsider  who  had  thoroughly 
mastered  the  complicated  machinery  of  our  financial 
administration.”  He  was  consulted  by  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  and  other  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  who  attached 
great  weight  to  his  opinion,  and  it  was  he  who  in  1877 
devised  the  new  form  of  security — known  as  Treasury  bills 
— which  from  that  day  to  this  has  enabled  the  Treasury 
to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  unique  opportunities 
afforded  by  Lombard  Street. 

In  1877,  however,  Bagehot’s  health,  always  precarious, 
finally  gave  way,  and  he  died  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers 
at  the  age  of  51.  For  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life  he 
had  added  to  his  other  duties  the  task  of  editing  The 
Economist,  a  paper  founded  by  his  father-in-law.  Sir  James 
Wilson,  in  1843.  Bagehot  himself  wrote  innumerable 
articles  in  the  paper,  and  did  as  much  as  any  other  man 
of  his  time  to  form  the  financial  opinion  and  to  inspire 
the  financial  policy  of  mid-Victorian  England.  Statesmen 
and  civil  servants  sought  his  advice,  and  acted  on  it;  com¬ 
mercial  leaders  absorbed  from  him  the  ideas  which  they 
translated  into  administrative  action. 

Alike,  then,  upon  theory  and  upon  practice,  his  influence 
was  colossal,  and  almost  without  exception  it  was  sane 
and  beneficent.  Clear  of  brain,  he  was  light  of  hand ;  his 
wit  made  dull  topics  attractive ;  his  lucidity  made  difficult 
things  plain.  In  him,  indeed,  limpidity  of  style  almost 
amounted  to  creative  genius.  A  more  brilliant  and  more 
effective  contributor  The  Fortnightly  Review  has  never 
known. 
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He  met  her  at  one  of  those  numerous  little  dancing  clubs  of  Vienna 
which  assemble  regularly  once  a  week  at  a  particular  caf^,  where  the 
facilities  for  introduction  are  only  equalled  by  the  ease  of  admission. 
When  he  asked  where  they  could  meet  again  she  told  him,  smiling 
sweetly,  where  to  call  her  up  next  day,  and  he  noticed  that,  besides 
having  beautiful  grey  eyes  with  lashes  like  black  needles  and  luxuriant 
black  hair,  she  had  an  even,  gapless  semi-circle  of  white  teeth,  and,  at 
the  comers  of  her  mouth,  the  foreshadowing  of  a  moustache  in  after 
years.  “And  what  name?” 

“  Ask  for  Fraulein  Isolde.” 

“  Isolde  1  How  romantic!  Will  you  dance?” 

“  I  do  not  dance.”  She  smiled  divinely. 

“  Well,  it’s  a  relief,  if  anything.  I  am  tired  of  jazz  music,  tired 
of  having  to  prance  about  every  night  on  my  flat  feet  on  the  dubious 
chance  of  meeting  a  nice  girl.” 

“  I  like,”  she  said,  “  to  sit  at  home  with  a  book.” 

“  I  can’t  tell  you  how  glad,  how - ” 

“  Are  you  fond  of  Art?  ” 

“  Love  it !  ” 

“  I  will  take  you  to  the  Art-Historical  Museum.” 

“  Good?  ” 

She  closed  the  eyes  with  the  long  lashes  and  nodded  rapidly  in 
response.  Her  brows  twitched.  And  he  loved  her. 

Next  day  they  met  at  a  caf^  in  the  Ring.  She  turned  up  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  appointed  time  in  a  black  coat,  black 
hat,  and  a  black  frock  buttoned  to  the  neck.  With  dark  abundant 
locks  and  pale  powdered  face  she  sat,  mysterious,  smoking  innumerable 
cigarettes.  And  only  asked,  “  What  is  it  like  in  America?  ” 

“  Very  nice,”  he  said. 

“  Are  you  studying  here?  ” 

He  nodded.  She  smoked  on. 

A  dingy,  pock-marked  poet  came  in  and  sat  down  beside  them  and 
opened  the  portfolio  he  carried  stuffed  with  his  writings.  She  laid  a 
tender  hand  on  his  shoulder,  scanning  the  while  the  pages  of  a  story 
“  Yes,”  she  commended.  “  You  have  hit  it  off  all  right.” 

They  motored  to  the  castle  of  Schbnbrunn  and  sat  in  a  summer-house  . 
by  the  water,  romantically,  and  walked  in  the  park.  He  took  her  arm 
tenderly.  She  was  sad.  “Why?”  he  asked. 

“Memories.”  They  walked  on  in  silence.  “We  shouldn’t  have 
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come  here,”  he  said.  She  pressed  his  arm  in  mute  recognition.  He 
helped  her  into  the  motor.  “  You’re  so  kind  and  tender  to  me.  I 
am  not  used  to  it,”  she  said.  He  kissed  her  hand  in  dumb  adoration. 
“  I  woke  up  this  morning  and  smiled.  I  wondered  why  I  was  smiling, 
and  then  remembered  I  had  met  a  nice  man.” 

“  When  I  leave' Vienira  you  must  come  abroad  with  me,”  he  said, 
jestingly. 

“  It’s  not  out  of  the  question,”  she  answered,  seriously. 

He  talked  glibly  about  the  dearth  of  intellectual  satisfactions. 
“  You’re  so  different  from  other  girls.  Your  nature  is  artistic.” 

”  I  will  show  you  round  the  gallery,”  she  said. 

When  they  went — ”  This  is  a  picture  over  which  I  wept,”  she  told 
him. 

”  This  is  not  bad,”  he  said,  stopping  at  a  Rembrandt. 

“  Yes,  he  has  hit  it  off.”  Her  eyes  filled. 

”  What  is  it?  ” 

“  We  used  to  come  here,  Hans  and  I.” 

“  And  where  is  he  now?  ” 

”  Dead.” 

”  Long?  ” 

“  Nine  months.  We  had  been  engaged  three  years.  And  then, 
suddenly,  he  died — for  no  reason — of  a  mere  cold.  So  young — 
twenty-two.” 

“  But  you,  too,  are  so  young;  you  have  your  life  to  live.” 

“  It’s  all  in  the  past.” 

”  No,  no!  And  you’re  so  beautiful.” 

“  I  will  show  you  my  big  picture.” 

He  waited  in  the  motor  while  she  ran  upstairs  to  the  apartment  to 
fetch  it. 

“  Wonderful  !  ”  he  commented. 

“  Now  I  must  rush  back,  father  is  waiting.  And  you  can  have 
the  picture  of  me  till  we  meet  again  to-morrow.” 

But  she  stepped  inside,  and  they  went  for  another  ride  with  the 
picture.  ”  Where  to?  ”  asked  the  man. 

“  Round  and  round,”  she  said.  She  crossed  her  legs,  the  skirt 
slipping  up  above  her  knees,  and  lit  a  cigarette.  And  suddenly  he 
leaned  over  to  her  and  kissed  her  on  the  mouth. 

“  Tut-tut-tut -  You  mustn’t  kiss.  Wait  till  I  kiss  you.” 

“  I  Aave  waited,”  he  answered,  ”  and  I’m  still  waiting,  and,  by  Gk)d  ! 
I  can’t  wait  any  longer  ”  (with  the  taximeter  piling  up,  he  thought, 
piling  up  all  the  time  while  we  w'ait,  and  the  chauffeur  the  only  one 
to  gain  by  it). 

”  This  is  the  Prater,”  she  said. 

“Where  to?”  asked  the  taximan. 

“  Round  and  round,”  he  said,  dismally. 

She  burst  out  laughing.  “  You  said  this  so  funnily  !  ”  She  gave 
him  a  furtive  kiss  on  the  lips.  “  What  is  your  name?  ” 

“  I  have  a  silly  name.  I’m  called  Ebenezer.” 

“  It  is — rather  silly.” 
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“  Well,  you  needn’t  call  me  by  it.  You  can  invent  another  name 
for  me.” 

She  considered.  ”  Peter,”  she  said. 

“All  right — Peter.” 

When  she  fell  ill  he  sent  her  flowers,  and  every  day  she  sent  a 
message — that  she  was  a  little  better,  or  a  little  worse.  Then  she  came 
again  to  the  caf^.  “Beautiful,  beautiful  flowers!  I  was  breathless 
when  I  saw  them.  And  so  much  !” 

He  buried  his  face  in  her  hands.  “  Beautiful  girl  .  .  .  beautiful 
flowers.  Wonderful  when  I  think  :  I’ve  been  seeking,  all  these  months, 
all  these  years  I’ve  been  seeking,  and  now  I  have  found.” 

“  I,  too.  For  nine  months  I  was  alone.  Now  when  I  come  to  the 
caf^  the  waiter  says  confidentially  :  ‘  The  gentleman  is  already  here  1  ’ 
One  feels  one  has  somebody.” 

“  While  you  were  ill,  when  I  used  to  come  here  by  myself,  the 
waitress  looked  at  me  with  sad  eyes,  as  if  she  thought  you’d  left 
me  or  we  had  broken  it  off.  I  notice  we’ve  become  privileged  guests 
and  are  treated  accordingly.” 

She  smiled — so  sweetly  and  intimately,  and,  watching  him,  laughed. 
He  looked  up  from  his  cup.  “  I  must  laugh,”  she  said,  “  at  the  way 
you  scratch  the  last  drop  of  sugar  out  of  the  cup.”  He  laughed,  too. 
She  was  delightful.  “  I’ve  just  come  back  from  Adolf’s  bedside,”  she 
remarked. 

“  And  who  is  Adolf?  ” 

“  My  fiance.” 

“  This  is  new  to  me.” 

‘  ‘  At  least  he  thinks  he  is  my  fianc^.  ’  ’ 

“  And  you  don’t  think  so?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  This  is  a  relief.’' 

“  He  is  dying  now.” 

“  Oh — is  he?  ”  And  secretly  he  thought :  This  is  a  relief.  “  What 
does  he  do?  ” 

“  He  is  a  doctor — skin  diseases.  But  he  is  very  tender  and  aesthetic 
and  plays  the  piano  wonderfully — Schumann  and  Chopin.  He  says 
he  will  let  me  live  as  I  like  and  love  whom  I  like,  that  he  will  never 
touch  me,  and  only  wants  to  be  allowed  to  marry  me  and  to  live  by 
my  side.” 

When  they  came  out  of  the  caf4  it  was  a  sunny  afternoon.  “  Come, 
I’ll  show  you  where  I  live,”  he  said,  and  they  made  their  way  to 
Am  Hof — the  old-fashioned  square  of  Vienna  where  he  had  rooms. 
She  took  off  her  hat  and  used  his  comb  and  sat  down  at  his  writing- 
table.  “  It  must  be  nice  to  live  like  that.  If  I  were  you  I  would  give 
myself  up  to  my  work,  and  never  tie  myself  up  with  any  woman.” 

“  How  you  understand  me  !  Other  women  are  so  conventional  and 
self-seeking.  But  you — you  are  so  delightfully  free  and  easy,  so  extra¬ 
ordinarily  unusual  and  romantic  1  ” 

She  sat  in  his  chair,  and  suddenly  sleep  overcame  her.  “  I  want  to 
lie  down.”  She  lay  down,  and  he  sat  down  beside  her.  “  I  feel  like 
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a  faithful  old  dog  sitting  at  your  feet  and  seeing  that  you  come  to  no 
harm.”  She  gave  him  her  hand,  which  he  pressed  to  his  lips.  “  After 
all  this  seeking  to  feel  you  have  found  ...  at  last  ...  at  last.” 
She  pressed  his  hand  to  her  heart.  “Oh,  I  am  grateful,  I  want 
you  to  know  how  grateful  I  am.” 

She  touched  him  silently  with  her  lips  on  the  forehead.  ”  Yes?  ” 
he  asked,  caressing  her  with  his  hands.  ”  Yes?  ” 

She  closed  her  eyes,  nodding  rapidly  several  times.  He  buried  his 
face  in  her  neck. 

“Isolde!  I’m  your  Tristan  .  .  .  Nacht  der  Liebe  ...”  He  was 
whistling.  Of  sheer  relief,  he  felt  like  cracking  cheap  jokes. 

“  What  is  the  time?  ” 

“  It’s  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon — the  time  people  here  take 
their  five  o’clock  tea.”  The  yellow  blinds  drew  to  and  fro  in  the 
breeze.  Outside  in  the  sunny  square  the  women  were  selling  oranges  and 
flowers.  Upstairs  somebody  began  playing  the  piano.  “  This  is 
Schumarm,”  she  said.  “  Adolf  plays  this.”  The  blinds  still  swayed 
gently,  gently,  and  they  could  feel  the  breeze  on  their  burning  cheeks. 
She  knitted  her  brows.  “  What  are  you  thinking?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Adolf  is  waiting  for  me.  I’ve  neglected  supper  for  father.” 

It  was  black  night  when  they  went  out."  Stepping  into  the  taxicab 
at  the  door,  she  gave  her  address.  “  You  shouldn’t  have  told  him 
where  you  live  before  that  old  caretaker  woman.  You  never  can  tell.” 

“  I  take  full  responsibility  for  what  I  do  and  I  am  prepared  to  face 
the  consequences  of  my  acts,  and  I  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,” 
she  said.  He  remembered  the  prudish,  cowardly  attitude  of  his  own 
forget-me-not  sisters,  his  mother,  his  maidenly  aunts.  “  You  wonderful, 
wonderful,  wonderful  girl !  ”  He  felt  grateful.  He  did  not  mind 
even  how  much  he  had  to  pay  for  the  taxi.  She  scanned  his  face  and 
his  figure,  and  he  instantly  looked  at  his  gloves.  “  They  are  filthy, 
I  know.” 

“  Give  them  to  me,  I  will  wash  them  for  you.” 

“  No,  no,  why  should  you?  ” 

“  The  maid  will  wash  them.” 

“  Very  well,  then.” 

The  taxicab  pulled  up  at  her  house  door.  “Just  see  me  upstairs. 
It’s  so  dark.”  She  took  hold  of  his  arm,  and  with  a  sure,  quick  step 
ran  up  the  stairs,  while  he  fumbled  uncertainly  with  his  feet.  She  gave 
him  a  kiss  in  the  dark,  which  missed  the  mark,  handed  him  the  house 
door  key,  begged  him  for  the  sake  of  love  not  to  make  a  noise— and 
was  gone.  He  felt  his  way  carefully  by  the  chalk  wall,  dirtying  his 
coat  and  hands — and  presently  lost  himself.  For  an  hour  he  fumbled 
about  in  the  dark,  groping  his  way  down  the  steps  time  without  end, 
only  to  find  himself  at  the  end  of  each  attempt  in  the  coal-cellar.  Now 
I’ve  made  a  noise,  he  thought,  the  caretaker  will  come  out,  call  the 
police  and  have  me  arrested.  I’m  a  lost  man.  When,  having  given 
up  all  hope,  suddenly  he  saw  a  shimmering  of  light,  then  a  new  turning, 
the  real  stairs — and  he  was  saved.  The  Votiv  Church  as  he  went  home 
seemed  made  of  lace  :  the  tall  twin  towers,  like  a  prayer,  strained 
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heavenward  in  the  blue  night.  He  sat  down  on  a  bench  and  thought 
of  her. 

Next  day  they  were  hurrying  in  the  train  into  the  country.  “  I,  too, 
am  glad  we’re  friends,”  she  said.  ”  My  family  is  nothing  to  me. 
Mother  died  when  I  was  fourteen.  She  was  so  small,  I  used  to  take 
her  on  my  lap.  My  sister  married  rich,  but  she  can’t  do  anything 
decently.  She  is  such  a  snob — chides  the  fact  that  we  are  Jews.  She 
will  give  father  a  new  suit — or  rather  says  she  will — ^and  all  so 
haughtily,  you  know,  so  condescendingly,  will  talk  so  much  about  it, 
and  in  the  long  nm  won’t  buy  him  anything,  and  will  even  borrow 
money  from  him  in  the  end.  She  gives  me  things  occasionally,  or  rather 
says  she  will  and  doesn’t.  But  that  which  is  inside  one  she  doesn’t 
know.” 

“  Quite  so.” 

Yet  he  had  discovered  that  Isolde,  despite  her  intellectual  preten¬ 
sions,  was  as  fond  of  cabarets  and  dancing  halls  as  any  other  child 
of  pleasure-loving  Vienna.  And  she  was  not  content  with  going  to 
one  cabaret  during  a  night,  but  from  the  one  immediately  wanted  to 
go  on  to  another,  and  from  that  to  a  third — in  all  respects  similar 
to  the  first.  , 

”  I’m  different,”  she  said.  “  Already  as  a  child  we  had  no  points 
of  contact.  My  sister  would  go  out  on  the  Korso  to  be  stared  at 
by  men,  while  I  sought  my  friends  among  writers  and  artists,  or  went 
off  by  myself  to  the  opera  and  tried  to  find  my  real  ‘  I  ’  in  the 
Walkiire,  the  Ring,  the  Meister singer,  in  Tristan  und  Isolde." 

“  Very  becoming  for  one  named  Isolde !  If  one  didn’t  know  you 
were  above  such  cheap  romanticism,  one  would  almost  suspect  you 
gave  yourself  that  name.” 

She  laughed  faintly. 

”  Why — did  you?  ” 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  nodded  rapidly. 

“  How  clever  of  you!  ”  He  kissed  her  hand. 

“  My  real  name  is  Rebecca.” 

“  Let’s  forget  that  it  is.  We’ll  go  to  the  opera  together — to  Tristan 
A  good  performance  here,  isn’t  it?  ” 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  nodded  rapidly,  significantly.  ”  I’ll  bring 
the  complete  musical  score.  I  have  the  entire  fartitura  and  we  can 
follow  it.” 

”  By  God  1  we’ll  follow  it  I  ”  said  he,  though  he  was  quite  unable 
to  read  music. 

At  the  opera  all  the  liveried  attendants  seemed  to  know  her.  ”  Ah, 
Fraulein  Isolde,  it’s  good  to  see  you  again!  ” 

”  It’s  the  first  time  that  I  am  here  since  (her  eyes  filled) — his  death.” 
And  she  ushered  him  upstairs  through  draughty  corridors  with  the 
air  of  a  proprietress  showing  a  visitor  round  the  premises.  ”  Here 
Hans  and  I  used  to  sit.  Or,  when  we  had  little  money,  we  stood  over 
there  or  sat  on  the  steps.” 

”  A  fine  opera  house.” 

”  Yes,  this  is  my  temple.” 
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She  carried  an  enormous  book — the  complete  musical  score  of  the 
piece,  and  they  sat  down  and  he  read  the  biographical  note,  while  the 
orchestra  enclosure  gradually  filled  and  the  executants  began  tuning 
up  their  instruments. 

“  Because  I  have  never  known  love  in  real  life  I  want  now  to  realise 
it  in  music.”  Thus  Wagner  one  day  writes  to  Liszt.  ”  I  have  jotted 
down  in  my  head  a  ‘  Tristan  und  Isolde,’  the  simplest  but  the  most 
full-blooded  of  musical  conceptions ;  with  the  black  flag  which  flies  at 
the  end  I  then  want  to  cover  myself  and  to— die.” 

There  was  a  meagre  trickling  of  applause :  the  conductor  threaded 
his  way  to  his  seat,  passed  his  hand  over  the  page  imder  the  green- 
shaded  lamp,  raised  the  baton,  and  began.  They  sat  close  together, 
the  Prelude  with  its  high-stepping,  long-striding,  sinuous  tentacles 
groping  after  new  resting  places,  far  out  of  reach,  yet  working  out  its 
salvation  surely  and  steadily,  swelling  and  widening,  till — the  con¬ 
ductor  shaking  his  locks  and  his  fists — the  brass  blared  its  compelling 
response;  and,  in  a  tide  of  regaining  tranquillity,  the  Prelude  gradually 
evened  itself  out  to  the  level  at  which  it  began,  and  the  curtains  parted, 
revealing  the  ship.  She  followed  the  score  with  a  preoccupied  air, 
now  and  then  nodding  her  head  with  that  significant  look  of  critical 
recognition;  but  when  he  asked  for  the  place  they  were  at  she  never 
could  find  it,  and  began  turning  the  pages  backward  and  forward, 
six  at  a  time,  and  in  vain.  And  when,  in  the  second  act.  King  Marke’s 
hunting  horns  died  away  and  the  cast  down  torch  went  out,  to  a  heart¬ 
sinking,  intolerably  dulcet  cadence,  and  the  night  was  all  astir,  and 
Tristan  staggered  to  Isolde,  and  the  great  theatre  plunged  into  the 
most  passionately  voluptuous  music  that  has  ever  been,  then  they 
pressed  each  other’s  fingers  more  tightly  and  their  bodies  quivered  in 
unison — until  King  Marke,  returning  at  a  moment  least  desired  from 
the  hunt,  surprised  the  twain.  In  this  passionate  music,  more  truly 
voluptuous  than  the  grosser  senses  of  man  can  divine,  there  lies  con¬ 
cealed  a  certain  pledge :  a  foretaste,  maybe,  of  a  reality  awaiting  us, 
or  one  we  needs  must  forgo,  wrenched  from  a  far  world  by  a  genius 
for  us  to  partake  of  before  we  go  imder. 

In  the  interval  he  read  more  of  the  biography.  Wagner,  while 
working  at  Siegfried,  wrote  to  a  friend  :  ”  My  musical  sensibility 
already  sways  far  beyond  it — thither  where  my  mood  belongs  :  into  the 
realm  of  melancholy.”  It  was  his  love  for  Mathilde  Wesendonck — 
a  love  of  denial  for  both — which  determined  the  work.  ”  That  I  have 
written  Tristan  I  thank  you  out  of  my  deepest  soul  into  all  eternity.” 
Thus  he  writes  to  her  three  years  after  completion.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  musical  drama  is  imreal  because  the  love  in  it  is  the  artificial 
outcome  of  the  love  potion  given  to  Tristan  and  Isolde  during  the 
voyage  instead  of  the  death  drink  they  bargained  for.  But  the  potion, 
of  course,  is  a  symbol.  Love  was  latent  in  them,  but  could  not  face 
the  light  of  day  :  it  is  the  belief  in  the  certainty  of  their  death  held  for 
them  in  the  cup  which  works  the  love  miracle.  Only  in  death  can 
they  give  each  other.  But  of  that  ”  realm  of  stilled  longings  ”  they 
had  been  cheated.  He  was  there — Der  ode  Tag!  And  now  the 
third  and  last  act — the  empty  sea,  the  hollow  day,  the  dreary  con- 
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valescence,  with  the  black  flag  already  flying  over  their  destinies.  They 
sat  and  listened  to  the  sundown  glow  now  sensible  in  the  familiar  bars 
of  this  greatest  of  love-tragedies — as  it  had  always  been. 

The  measured  strains  of  the  Liebestod  had  grown  quicker  and  more 
passionate;  Isolde,  wrenching  her  hands,  was  racing  along  with  the 
orchestra  which,  at  this  turn,  was  taking  the  melody  from  her,  easily, 
in  rapidly  rising  voluptuous  strains,  climbing,  slipping,  climbing  anew, 
rapidly,  rapidly  to  a  climax,  now,  now.  .  .  The  conductor,  for¬ 

getting  his  quasi-reticent  attitude,  rose  in  his  seat  and,  with  a  sweep 
of  his  stick  commanding  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  instruments, 
drowned  her  top  notes  in  a  mighty  volume  of  rapturous  sound.  But 
she  did  not  mind.  Nor  did  anyone  mind.  On  that  plane  of  emotion 
one  does  not  mind  ;  one  felt  one  wanted  to  go  home,  cover  oneself  with 
the  black  flag — and  die.  .  .  . 

They  made  their  way  past  the  draughty,  swinging  doors  into  the  lighted 
streets,  and  stood  a  while  in  the  crowded  Opern-Ring,  Peter  taking  her 
arm.  He  was  elated.  He  tried  to  whistle  bits  he  remembered,  but 
she  stopped  him  with  a  frown.  In  the  caf6  she  seemed  moody  and 
irritable.  “  Must  you  always  scratch  the  cup  out?  ” 

“  I  feel  I  am  wasting  my  life  if  I  don’t.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  lick  it  out  with  your  tongue?  ” 

“  What  is  the  matter?  ” 

”  I  must  talk  to  you  very  seriously.” 

”  Well?  ” 

“  Another  day — to-morrow.” 

He  would  have  died  of  anxiety  if  he  had  to  wait  till  to-morrow 
”  To-night,  or  not  at  all.” 

”  About  our — relation.  I  want  to  have  it  out  with  you.  1  don’t 
want  you  to  be  merely  playing  with  me  and  then,  when  it  suits  you, 
drop  me.”  They  were  going  down  the  teeming  Karntner- street  and 
bent  their  way  into  the  Graben,  walking  up  the  famous  Korso.  “  Here 
is  father’s  jeweller’s  shop.” 

“  What’s  all  this  nonsense?  ”  he  asked  peremptorily. 

”  Father’s  been  bullying  me.  No  money  to  give  me.  Business  going 
to  ruin.  No  one  buying  jewellery  nowadays.  ‘  Ein  Skandal  / 
You’re  twenty-two  and  I,  a  man  of  eighty-six,  have  to  go  on  supporting 
you,’  and  so  on,  and  so  forth.  My  brother-in-law  sits  and  talks  to 
my  father  and  tells  him  I  ought  to  get  married.  And  father  curses 
me  :  ‘  Again  you’ve  been  out  all  night.  A  good  bride  and  no  mistake, 
Adolf  sitting  and  waiting  for  you  here  all  the  evening !  ’  Of  course, 
he  is  right  in  a  way.  But  I  never  promised  definitely  to  Adolf.  I  tell 
him  :  ‘  Adolf,  I  value  your  feeling  for  me,  and  if  no  one  better  crops 
up  I  will  marry  you  in  the  end.’  So  he  sits  in  our  drawing-room  all 
evening  after  leaving  the  skin  disease  hospital,  waiting  for  me  and 
playing  Chopin.” 

Peter  thought  of  what  he  might  say,  but  couldn’t  say  much.  “  Damn 
him  !  ”  he  said. 

”  And  I  mean — I  don’t  want  to  be  playing  ducks  and  drakes  with 
Adolf,  who  is  a  man  of  fine  feeling - ” 

“  But  hasn’t  he  died?  He  was  going  to.” 
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“  He  wasn’t  a  bit.  He  only  put  himself  to  bed  so  as  to  get  me  to 
come  and  sit  at  his  bedside  and  hold  his  hand.  And  what  I  mean  is,  a 
man  has  a  love  affair,  then  another,  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  is  only 
looked  up  to,  even  by  women.  But  a  girl  has  to  think.” 

”  But  why  say  it  like  that?  ” 

”  You  should  have  thought  of  saying  it  yourself.  I  waited  long 
enough.” 

“  But  why  in  the  world  did  you  make  out  you  were  imconventional — 
romantic — God  knows  what — unlike  other  women?  Why  did  you?  ” 

“  I  thought  you  expected  it.” 

Damned,  shameless  lie,  he  thought ;  and  said  aloud  : 

“  This  would  nolj  appear  to  correspond  with  the  facts.  Secretly  you 
were  out  for  marriage  from  the  start  and  only  pretended — don’t  I  see 
it  now  ! — but  all  the  time  you  were  on  the  hunt  for  a  husband.” 

”  You  needn’t  flatter  yoxirself.  I’m  good-looking  enough  to  marry 
any  time  I  want  to.  And  such  birds  as  you  I  can  find  on  every  bush.” 

”  Thank  you.” 

They  had  reached  her  house.  “  Well,  am  I  to  ring  you  up  to-morrow 
as  usual?  ”  Her  voice  was  not  friendly. 

”  As  usual,”  he  said,  and  thought :  As  per  usual,  business  as  usual. 

But  the  irony  of  using  such  decrepit  war  slang  would  be  lost  on  her. 
That  was  the  worst  of  it  all :  they  hadn’t  really  many  points  of  contact. 
And  making  the  most  of  the  few  they  had,  he  pressed  forward  to  kiss 
her. 

”  No.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  raised  his  hat,  and  went.  He  went  by 
the  familiar  Kolowrat-Ring  that  he  had  paced  no  end  of  times  before — 
in  other,  happier  days.  How  far  away  they  seemed  now  ! 

Next  day  at  two  she  did  not  call  him  up.  At  three  she  had  not 
called  him  up.  By  five  his  anxiety  had  reached  seething  point.  She 
would  not  call  him  up.  She  would  never  call  him  up.  He  was  lost — 
damned.  In  all  Vienna  he  could  not  find  a  place  for  himself.  Blue 
Monday  !  He  sat  and  waited,  hoping,  doubting.  And  then,  together 
with  her  friends,  she  came,  as  if  not  noticing  him,  and  was  about  to 
sit  down  at  a  table,  when  he  went  after  her  and  spoke  She  turned 
round,  abashed.  ”  You  are  deadly  pale,”  he  said.  ”  Are  you 
frightened,  or  what?  ” 

”  No.  But  I  didn’t  expect  to  meet  you  here.” 

“  And  I  waited — five  hours.  God,  how  I  suffered  !  ” 

She  looked  round  at  him  to  see  if  it  was  true.  His  face  was  haggard. 
She  was  not  unkind  to  him,  yet  took  little  notice  of  him,  only  now  and 
then,  after  the  performance  of  an  item  turning  to  him  with  a  “  Quite 
good,  wasn’t  it?  ” 

“  Very  good  !  ”  He  was  happy — come  what  might — for  the  abating 
of  his  erewhile  suffering.  He  begged  for  an  appointment  next  day 
and  obtained  one,  and  they  lunched  together  at  a  freshly  painted  table 
of  the  restaurant  in  the  Volksgarten.  The  foliage  was  breaking  out 
and  everywhere  along  the  Ring  the  cafh  were  putting  out  their  little 
“  gardens  ”  He  glanced  at  her  legs  in  the  flesh -Coloured  stockings. 
How  romantically  realistic — as  if  straight  from  Maupassant !  he 
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thought.  And  took  her  hand.  She  withdrew  it.  He  took  it  again. 
“  Don’t  touch  me.” 

“  Why  not?  ” 

“  I  can’t.” 

He  remembered  a  cabaret  singer  in  Vienna  who  sang  in  a  feeble 
hoarse  voice:  “  I  can’t,  I  can’t,  I’m  weak  on  the  chest,”  and  then 
immediately  after  in  a  voice  that  would  put  brass  trumpets  to  shame,  a 
voice  so  powerful  that  it  made  the  window  panes  rattle — “  /  can’f,  I 
can't.  I'm  weak  on  the  chest  I  ”  And  he  asked,  ”  What  do  you  mean, 
‘  I  can’t  ’?  You’re  not  weak  on  the  chest?  ” 

She  did  not  laugh.  “  Something  has  broken  within  me — ^and  I  don’t 
know  if  it  can  ever  be  put  right.” 

“  Then  we  must  set  about  mending  it.” 

”  There  is  a  gulf,  the  bridge  has  been  broken.  I  can  never  come 
back.  I  can’t  help  it.  I’ve  lost  all  feeling  for  you.” 

”  But,  my  darling,  we’re  mending  it,  aren’t  we?  ” 

”  It  can  never  be  mended.” 

How  charmingly  she  walked,,  with  feet  a  little  outward  and  swaying 
slightly  from  the  hips.  There  was  something  of  the  awkward  school¬ 
girl  about  her.  Would  she  ever  come  back  ? 

But  one  day,  as  the  scent  of  jasmine  hovered  in  the  air  and  he  gently 
passed  his  hand  over  her  own  and  said  :  “  My  love,  come  back  to  me,” 
she  closed  her  eyes  with  the  lashes  like  black  needles  and  nodded 
rapidly. 

The  bridge  was  mended. 

His  emotion  of  gratitude  ran  to  kissing.  ”  Can’t  you  sit  still?” 
she  admonished  him.  Her  love  ran  to  emotion.  She  glanced  nervously 
at  the  door. 

He  smiled  reassuringly.  “  I’ve  taken  requisite  steps  against  the 
possibility  of  King  Mark  appearing  when  he  is  least  wanted.” 

He  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  sang:  ‘‘You  Tristan,  I  Isolde,  no 
more  Tristan!  .  .  .” 

“  Shut  up  !  ” 

“  There  is  little  poetry  in  you.” 

“  And  you  are  a  beast.”, 

‘‘  Thank  you.”  And  looking  at  her,  drinking  her  in  with  his  eyes, 
he  thought,  “  Poor  Richard  Wagner  !  ” 

He  thought  so.  He  thought  so  a  long  time,  when  she  attracted  his 
attention.  ‘‘  What  do  you  want  to  do?  ” 

‘‘  Go  home.” 

”  No-o.” 

”  No-o!  ”  she  mimicked  him  angrily  '*  You’re  like  that — ^never 
enough  of  a  good  thing — lick  the  sugar  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  cup 
when  there’s  nothing  left.” 

”  Ha-ha  !  ” 

‘‘.Nothing  to  laugh  at.” 

He  sang :  ”  Der  ode  Tag!  ” 

He  went  to  the  adjoining  room.  When  he  returned  she  had  her  coat 
on  and  was  powdering  her  face  before  the  mirror.  As  they  were 
leaving,  ‘‘  Put  the  light  out,”  she  said  At  the  cafi  she  read  the  paper 
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and  hardly  spoke  to  him  He  remembered  afterwards  how  they  sat 
in  the  taxicab — how  it  rained  outside.  She  only  said :  “  Oh,  yes,  I’ve 
still  got  your  gloves.  You  will  get  them  to-morrow.”  At  the  gate 
she  gave  him  her  hand,  looked  into  his  eyes,  very  kindly,  he  noticed, 
and  said:  “  Peter,  farewell.” 

“  Good-bye.  Matches !  ”  he  cried  after  her. 

”  Don’t  want  any.” 

Walking  home,  he  remembered  her  words  and  the  strangeness  of  the 
”  farewell  ”  dawned  upon  him.  Returning,  he  found  a  note  on  the 
table  which  he  had  not  perceived  as  they  went  out.  On  the  back  of  a 
slip,  “Rimless  stockings  Best  quality,”  he  read:  “We  shall  never 
see  each  other  again.  I  cannot. — Isolde.” 

And  then  came  a  letter  : 

Peter,  I  have  not  much  to  tell  you,  but  I  have  the  feeling  that  you  are  still 
waiting  for  something.  Somehow  a  cleft  has  arisen  between  us,  which  can  never 
be  bridged.  Is  it  the  fulfilment  in  us,  was  this  giving  oneself  also  the  end?  I 
do  not  quite  know,  but  it  may  well  be  so. 

In  me  there  is  no  mourning,  not  a  shimmer  of  disappointment,  no  reproach 
either  for  you  or  for  me.  And  now  I  know  why  so  long  I  could  not  find  any 
words  for  you. 

And  so  farewell,  Peter.  I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  in  all  the  coming  years. — 
Isolde. 

It  was  Easter.  He  strolled  about  by  himself.  When  he  perceived 
a  black  hat  and  flesh-coloured  stockings,  he  invariably  thought  it  was 
she.  And  the  town  was  setting  itself  for  the  spring,  the  gardens, 
the  freshly  painted  tables  and  chairs  beckoned  invitingly.  He  remem¬ 
bered  how  he  had  felt  lost  and  damned  when  she  had  not  telephoned 
to  him  one  day,  and  now  felt  doubly  lost — doubly  damned.  What  sort 
of  thing  was  life?  What  sort  of  creature  was  man?  Upset  by  tiny 
reverses,  already  squirming  like  a  worm  at  a  woman’s  feet.  There  he 
was,  just  like  Adolf,  he  who  had  been  so  sure  of  himself,  supplicating 
for  mercy,  begging  her  for  a  morsel  of  bread.  He  strolled  all  alone 
about  the  town,  waited  at  her  gate,  sat  in  the  garden  where  (he  remem¬ 
bered  her  telling  him,  though  it  had  scarcely  interested  him  at  the  time) 
she  had  played  as  a  child.  There  were  rows  of  seats  lined  with 
mothers  and  nurses.  A  little  boy  in  the  park  was  kicking  a  ball.  A 
nice  little  fellow,  he  thought,  but  he’ll  probably  grow  up  to  be  a  black¬ 
guard.  Suddenly  he  saw  her  sitting  with  her  friends.  A  hot  pang 
shot  through  his  heart.  She  spoke  to  him  pleasantly  but  dispassion¬ 
ately.  “  How  are  you,  Peter?  How  is  life  treating  you?  ” 

“  Rottenly.” 

When  he  had  a  chance  to  speak  to  her  alone  he  supplicated  for  an 
interview. 

“  Child,  it’s  no  use,”  she  said  wearily. 

“  Yes,  yes,  a  quarter  of  an  hour — eye  to  eye — to  discuss  matters — 
to  talk  things  over.” 

“  All  right,  then,  to-night  at  8.30.” 

When  they  did  meet — at  9.30 — he  found  that  he  had  nothing  to 
discuss,  nothing  to  talk  over.  He  only  wanted  her,  craved  for  her 
physical  beauty  with  all  the  strength  of  his  physical  being.  She  knew 
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a  subtler  passion  that  hovered  in  her  breast  and  was  more  like  music, 
that  went  out  in  long  curves  and  found  no  resting  places.  And  to  her 
he  had  been  part  of  that  elusive  dream.  “  Forgive  me,  Isolde,  but 
really  it’s  your  fault.  You  put  it  all  so  clumsily.  Marriage.  Yes. 
Even  so,  what  can  I  do  now?  ” 

At  the  word  marriage  her  eyes  lit  up  and  a  smile  played  on  her 
face. 

“  What  can  I  say  now?  I  can’t  say  :  ‘  Isolde,  marry  me.’  I  per¬ 
fectly  understand  you  can’t  say — your  pride  won’t  allow  you  to  say 
yes.” 

”  I’ll  go  back  to  my  memories.  I  knew  I  should  have  to  be  alone 
I  will  never  have  another  like  Hans.” 

”  I  know  it’s  the  bitter  lot  of  those  to  follow  him  to  fare  badly  by 
comparison.  Alas  !  no  live  virtue  stands  the  ghost  of  a  chance  at  the 
side  of  retrospective  illusion.” 

She  looked  at  him  sharply.  ”  The  comparison  does  not  arise.  I 
didn’t  love  you.” 

”  But  then  why,  may  I  ask — yes,  precisely,  why?  ” 

”  Because  I  thought  you  expected  it.” 

”  Look  here.  Listen.  I  want  to  tell  you  something.” 

”  Better  hold  your  tongue.” 

”  I  expect — ”  it  was  a  desperate  step — “  yes,  I  expect  you  to  marry 
me. 

Her  face  lit  up  at  the  word.  She  played  with  the  idea.  “  I  don’t 
deny  ” — she  puffed  at  a  cigarette — ”  that  it  would  have  certain  imme¬ 
diate  advantages.  Father  was  carrying  on  again  this  morning. 

‘  Ein  Skandall  I,  an  old  man  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  have  to 
keep  you.’  ‘  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  ’  I  cried  at  last.  ‘  You 
never  taught  me  a  thing.  All  the  shops  and  offices  are  reducing  their 
staffs.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  on  the  streets?  ’  He  slapped  my  face. 
I  went  to  my  room  and  cried.  Later  he  came  to  me.  He  was  sorry. 

‘  I’d  like  to  see  you  settled  before  I  close  my  eyes.’  He’d  be  glad, 
and  I’d  be  glad  to  make  him  happy.  Let  me  see,  I’d  have  a  little 
money  if  I  married — not  much,  still  a  trifle.” 

”  Who  from?  ” 

“  My  brother-in-law  promised.  Then  there  are  silver  things — knives 
and  forks,  solid  silver — not  much,  but  still  something.” 

Der  ode  Tag  I 

”  Father  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  something  from  his  shop 
Then  furniture — a  bedstead — two  chairs.  My  sister  has  taken  the 
mattress,  though  it  didn’t  belong  to  her.  My  mother  left  it  to  me.” 

The  vulgarity  of  it — things — cupboards — carpets — meddling  relations. 
How  dismal  was  our  human  fate !  He  felt  that  one  had  but  to  set 
one’s  ship  towards  romance  to  realise  how  fruitless  were  one’s  hopes 
and  how  soon  frustrated  !  She  thought  of  her  father,  of  the  end  of 
squalor  and  deceit,  the  joy  of  her  brother-in-law,  her  own  home, 
children,  wealth.  '•  But — ”  she  scarcely  meant  it — “  but  I  can’t. 
It’s  not  honest  towards  you  for  me  to  accept  a  solution  for  reasons  of 
convenience  alone.” 

”  So  you  can’t?  ”  He  was  almost  relieved. 
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“  I  can’t.” 

All  the  misery  and  anguish  of  his  loneliness,  his  intolerable  loneliness, 
dawned  upon  him.  He  had  spent  a  week  without  her.  He  knew 
what  it  was  like.  “  Come,  it  really  looks  as  though  you  didn’t  want 
to  make  me  happy  for  my  own  sake  !  ” 

”  Well,  if  you  are  sure  that  it  will  make  you  happy.” 

He  was  not  sure.  (He  was  sure  of  the  contrary.)  He  drank  his 
cup  to  the  bottom  and  then  took  the  spoon  and  licked  off  the  sugar, 
while  she  watched  him  critically.  And  he  thought ;  ”  She  won’t  let  me 
drink  my  coffee  as  I  like.  She  won’t  let  me  do  anything  as  I  like. 
I’m  a  lost  man.” 

She  said,  “We  must  look  at  it  sensibly.  We  both  will  have  our 
advantages.  You  will  be  proud  of  showing  me  to  your  people  and 
friends,  while  I  shall  be  doing  things  for  you  at  home.”  He  looked 
at  her  :  she  was  too  small,  and  when  she  walked  she  waddled  like  a 
duck.  Indeed,  what  would  his  sisters  think  of  it?  He  pictured  her 
at  forty,  at  fifty,  sixty  and  seventy,  while  he  pictured  himself  all  the 
while  at  twenty-five.  She  complained  a  good  deal  of  her  father,  but 
if  the  old  man  found  fault  with  her  it  was,  of  course,  with  good 
cause.  “  I’ll  mend  this  for  you,”  she  would  say — ^and  never  did. 
“  I  must  visit  Hans’s  grave  to-morrow  ” — but  she  went  to  a  dance 
instead.  He  recalled  that  she  had  not  yet  returned  his  gloves — after 
keeping  them  two  months  ! 

“  But  why  are  you  looking  so  wretchedly  sad?  I’ve  not  accepted 
you  yet.” 

“  Not  a  bit.”  He  imagined  his  arrival  with  his  dark  bride  in  the 
United  States,  their  appearing  before  his  proud  “  hundred  per  cent. 
American  ”  mother,  the  astonishment  of  his  slim,  forget-me-not  eyed 
sisters,  the  curve  of  their  raised  brows. 

“If  I  married  ” — and  she  looked  at  him  out  of  the  corner  of 
the  eye  to  see  how  he  took  it — “  we’d  have  separate  bedrooms.” 

He  smiled  faintly.  It  was  past  a  joke. 

“  Cheer  up.  You  look  as  though  somebody  has  done  you  out  of 
your  money.  I  can  see  it  won’t  do.  You’re  so  cold,  so  calculating, 
so  concentrated  on  yourself.  I  am  sure  I  could  never  marry  you.  I 
was  merely  joking.” 

“  No  joke,  I  meant  it.  It’s  settled — you’re  my  bride  now  and  I’m 
your  blooming  bridegroom.” 

“  Your  first  experience?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  feel  like  a  fool.” 

“  Thank  you,”  she  smiled.  “  It’s  my  second.”  She  looked  at 
her  hands  “  May  I  keep  Hans’s  ring?” 

“  Yes,”  he  said  gloomily.  Hans.  Fritz.  Crete.  Nauseating 
relations.  They’ll  want  to  congratulate  him,  see  the  ring,  touch  it, 
maybe — all  the  dark  Jewish  brood,  dentists,  skin-disease  doctors,  stock- 
exchange  frequenters.  A  nosing  father — perhaps  suggesting  purchasing 
the  engagement  ring  at  his  own  shop,  offering  a  wedding  ring 
“  cheap  ”  in  advance,  or  questioning  the  value  of  it  if  bought  else¬ 
where — belittling  the  outlay — pooh-poohing  expense.  It  was  unbearable 
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“  Do  your  people  speak  German?  ” 

He  shook  his  head  abjectly. 

“  Then  you  must  teach  me  English.” 

”  I’ll  try.”  He  pictured  her  dumbness,  her  being  tied  to  him 
night  and  day,  his  mother  and  sisters  asking  her  easy,  simple  questions  : 

“  How — do — you — like — America?  ”  and  her  asking  back  :  “  Please?  ” 
every  time.  A  bewildered  aimt  of  his  struggling  with  a  dictionary  to 
make  herself  understood.  Isolde,  smiling  propitiatorily  at  his  mother, 
trying  to  curry  favour  with  her,  to  appear  the  tender  wife;  and  he 
the  heavy  father  to  their  common  children. 

”  You  needn’t  look  so  unhappy.  I  haven’t  accepted  you  yet.” 

”  It’s  one  o’clock,  the  cafe’s  closing,”  he  said  peremptorily,  and 
called  to  the  waiter  :  ”  Herr  Ober  !  Bill,  please !  Yes  or  no?  ” 

She  did  not  answer,  but  smiled  shyly.  He  took  an  empty  cigarette 
box,  unscrewed  his  fountain-pen,  and  wrote : 

H  p  >> 

She  took  the  fountain-pen  from  him  and  wrote  : 

(<  j  M 

He  quibbled:  ”  Is  that  an  affirmative  or  perhaps  an  equally  deter¬ 
mined  negative?  ” 

She  did  not  answer.  He  helped  her  on  with  her  coat,  and  while 
he  was  putting  on  his  own,  slowly,  pensively  she  was  collecting  her 
things  into  the  bag :  the  powder-puff,  the  rouge  stick,  the  remaining 
cigarettes.  He  watched  her  eagerly.  If  she  took  the  cigarette  box 
with  his  “  ?  ”  and  her  ”  !  ”  it  meant — he  knew  what  it  meant.  It 
meant  that  in  after  years  she  would  be  saying :  “  On  this  empty 
cigarette  box  my  husband  once  proposed  marriage  to  me.”  She  would 
say  it,  a  grey-haired  gouty  old  woman,  with  a  deep  black  moustache 
and  a  disgusting  beard,  lying  in  bed  with  one  complaint  or  another, 
in  a  bonnet,  her  teeth  in  the  glass  at  her  side.  She  would  say  it  to 
their  children,  little  hairy  black  Jews  creeping  about  everywhere :  to 
her  children’s  children;  and  all  those  long  years  he’d  be  tied  to  her. 
Her  gaze  lingered  on  the  cigarette  box,  and  her  thoughts,  from  this 
chance  memento  of  a  romantic  proposal,  swayed  to  that  which  it  meant, 
her  new  life  in  America,  her  newly  gained  freedom,  the  long-awaited 
salvation.  But  she  noticed  his  searching,  critical  look  and  did  not 
take  the  memento. 

”  Yes  or  no,  for  the  last  time?  ” 

They  were  moving  to  the  door  into  the  street,  where  the  rain  was 
beginning  to  dribble,  and  stood  still  on  the  pavement. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  he  made  a  movement  to  go.  She  wanted 
to  say  something  to  hold  him  back.  “  Here  are  your — your  gloves, 
Peter.”  And  tears  seemed  to  come  to  her  eyes 

He  took  them  as  a  sign,  pressed  her  hand,  and  went  his  way 
hurriedly.  At  the  corner  a  gust  of  wind  blew  the  rain  against  his 
face  and  tried  for  his  hat.  He  did  not  know  what  he  had  done,  why, 
he  had  done  it,  or  what  had  been  done  to  him.  He  only  knew  he 
wanted  to  go  home,  cover  himself  with  the  black  flag — and  die. 
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By  S.  M.  Ellis 

Mr.  T.  J.  Wise  has  brought  bibliography  to  a  fine  art,  as  he  again 
demonstrates  in  the  portly  volume  which  records  his  wonderful  collec¬ 
tion  of  Swinburne  manuscripts,  books,  and  letters.^  This  book,  indeed, 
is  as  much  a  biography  as  a  bibliography,  owing  to  its  wealth  of 
characteristic  and  intensely  interesting  letters  written  by  the  poet,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  Mr.  Wise’s  personal  recollections  of  Swinburne  and  Watts- 
Dunton  and  their  joint  household  life  at  The  Pines,  Putney — that 
manage  which  it  is  now  the  custom  (I  think  unfairly)  to  make  a  subject 
of  contemptuous  criticism  and  rather  ill-bred  humour.  Mr.  Wise  does 
not  err  in  this  manner.  He  is  just  and — shall  I  say? — slyly  satirical 
in  presenting  the  ways  of  Watts-Dunton  with  a  sense  of  fun,  but  without 
offence. 

It  is  quite  understandable  that  certain  old  and  distinguished  friends 
of  Swinburne  who  were  not  welcomed  at  The  Pines  by  Watts-Dunton 
should  have  vented  their  displeasure  at  the  slight  both  in  speech  and 
printed  word;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  other  writers,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  facts,  save  by  hearsay,  should  attack  Watts-Dunton  and 
affirm  his  baleful  influence  upon  Swinburne  to  have  been  that  of  the 
basilisk  or  rattlesnake.  The  argument,  apparently,  is  that  the  poet’s 
final  thirty  years  at  Putney  were  unproductive  (which  is  disproved  by 
this  present  Bibliography),  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Swinburne’s  poetical  reputation  had  he  “  ceased  upon  the  ”  instant  with 
Poems  and  Ballads  and  the  other  work  of  their  period.  However,  the 
fact  remains  that  Watts-Dunton  did  save,  or  at  least  very  much  prolong, 
Swinburne’s  life  by  removing  him  to  Putney,  whether  by  “  rattlesnake  ” 
power  or  the  inducements  of  comfort,  quiet,  and  the  society  of  a  friend 
of  mutual  tastes.  In  one  of  Mr.  Wise’s  letters  Swinburne  writes  to 
Watts-Dunton  :  “  How  long  since — how  many  years  ago — I  should  have 
died  as  my  poor  brother  has  just  died,  if  instead  of  the  worst  of  wives 
I  had  not  found  the  best  of  friends.” 

As  I  have  indicated,  Mr.  Wise’s  book  has  great  biographical  interest ; 
in  fact,  it  is  a  more  revealing  and  moving  record  of  Swinburne  than 
Sir  Edmund  Gosse’s  ”  Life  ”  of  the  poet,  which  only  tells  part  of 
the  story.  I  do  not  suggest  that  he  should  have  laid  ikre  for  inspec¬ 
tion  certain  abnormal  or  curious  byways  in  the  poet’s  mental  terrain : 
but  he  might  have  painted  a  more  full-blooded  portrait,  and  hinted 
that  the  poet  who  wrote  the  exquisite  Garden  of  Proserpine  and  ”  Baby, 
see  the  flowers  !  ”  could  also  write  an  indecent  parody  of  the  National 
Anthem  which  Mr.  Wise  felt  constrained  to  burn  directly  it  came  into 
his  hands. 

(i)  A  Swinburne  Library.  A  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books,  Manuscripts,  and 
Autograph  Letters  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  collected  by  Thomas  James 
Wise.  (London,  printed  for  private  circulation  only,  1925.) 
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The  letters  in  this  book  provide  full  evidence  of  Swinburne’s  hatred 
for  Robert  Buchanan,  Carlyle,  Gladstone,  and  Emerson,  and  of  his  less 
acrimonious  and  early  dislike  for  the  poetry  of  Browning  and  of  “  Owen 
Meredith.”  The  latter  he  styled  “  Little  Lytton.”  The  loathing  for 
Robert  Buchanan  came  about  through  that  author’s  article  “  The 
Fleshly  School  of  Poetry,”  and  in  a  letter  of  1872  Swinburne  thus 
expressed  his  views  to  the  friend  who  was  then  merely  “Dear  Mr 
Watts  ” 

I  do  conceive  it  to  be  at  once  the  evident  right  and  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
man  of  honour  who  may  in  any  way  be  connected  with  the  writing  and 
publishing  of  books  to  protest  by  all  the  force  of  his  example  against  the 
contagious  disease  of  dishonour  with  which  these  infamous  prostitutes  of  letters 
.  .  .  infect  the  body  of  which  they  are  certainly  among  the  meanest  and  least 
mentionable  members.  ...  In  the  very  improbable  case  of  the  admission  into 
Ihe  Fortnightly  Review  of  such  a  writer  as  Buchanan  I  should  at  once  protest 
against  the  disgrace  of  such  fellowship  by  withdrawing  my  own  name  from 
the  list  of  contributors. 

Light  also  is  thrown  on  the  cessation  in  1872  of  Swinburne’s  friend¬ 
ship  with  D.  G.  Rossetti — “  the  friend  who  died  to  me  by  his  own  act 
and  wish.”  Sad  words  indeed  after  such  a  memorable  companionship, 
but  the  adequate  reason  for  them,  and  also  why  Meredith  saw  but  little 
of  Rossetti  and  Swinburne  after  his  departure  in  1863  from  i6,  Cheyne 
Walk,  remain  unexplained  still :  unless  we  accept  the  theory  that  these 
three  highly  strung  and  super- sensitive  natures  had  found  the  familiari¬ 
ties  of  comraimal  domestic  life  fatal  to  the  joys  of  friendship  and 
artistic  creation. 

Apropos  of  Meredith,  I  see  Mr.  Wise  does  not  mention  that  it  was 
his  interest  in  the  paper  Once  a  Week  that  secured  acceptance  for 
Swinburne’s  early  prose  story.  Dead  Love,  which  was  here  published 
for  the  first  time  in  1862.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  Dead 
Love  was  reissued  as  a  booklet  in  1864  it  bore  the  imprint  of  John  W. 
Parker,  West  Strand,  who  had  published  George  Meredith’s  Poems  in 
1851.  I  have  told  elsewhere  how  Swinburne  wrote  the  early  part  of 
Laus  Veneris  one  night  in  June,  sitting  on  The  Mound  near  Meredith’s 
Copsham  Cottage.  Mr.  Wise  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  probably 
the  last  letter  written  by  Meredith,  for  it  is  dated  April  23rd,  1909, 
and  he  died  on  May  i8th.  In  this  letter  Meredith  confirms  the  story 
that  the  original  script  of  Laus  Veneris  was  written  in  red  ink,  and 
that  he  witnessed  its  conception.  I  may  also  jxiint  out  that  Meredith 
noted  in  September,  1864  ;  ”  Last  night  I  awoke,  and  at  three  o’clock 
struck  a  light  and  wrote  a  poem  on  Cleopatra  for  The  Cornhill,  to  suit 
Sandys’s  illustration.”  This  poem  was  never  published,  and  presumably 
it  was  the  same  drawing  by  Sandys  which  accompanied  Swinburne’s 
Cleopatra  when,  two  years  later,  in  September,  1866,  that  poem  first 
appeared  in  The  Cornhill  Magazine.  A  curious  incident. 

Mr.  Wise  has  some  interesting  things  to  tell  of  Swinburne’s  associa¬ 
tion  with  Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  and,  personally,  I  learn  for  the  first 
time  that  the  poem,  Dolorida,  he  wrote  in  her  album  was  not  composed 
for  her,  but  merely  old  verses  furbished  up  for  the  occasion.  The 
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album  in  question,  after  becoming  the  property  of  John  Camden  Hotten 
and  Andrew  Chatto,  and  other  owners,  came  up  for  sale  at  Sotheby’s 
in  the  MacGeorge  Collecti<m,  July  7th,  1924. 

Perhaps  the  most  desirable  items  in  Mr.  Wise’s  Bibliography  are 
certain  poems  hitherto  unpublished.  For  instance,  there  is  one  To 
“  Boo  ” — Jane  Faulkner,  the  only  woman  Swinburne  ever  loved. 
Another,  The  Two  Roses,  commences : 

Upon  the  borderlands  of  being 
Where  life  draws  hardly  breath, 

Between  the  lights  and  shadows  fleeing 
Fast  as  a  word  one  saith,  ' 

Two  flowers  rejoice  our  eyesight, 

''  The  dawns  of  birth  and  death. 

An  exceptional  Bibliography  indeed. 


**•  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps  or 
a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


